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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE River and Harbor bill which passed the Sen- 
ate last week is the most extravagant measure 


-of a long series of extravagant bills of its kind. 


When the bill left the House it appropriated 


- $19,900,000 ; the Senate has increased the amount 
‘about $2,500,000, making the bill now $22,474,783. 
‘To this has been added the Hennepin Canal scheme, 
‘and provision for a ship canal from Chieago to La 


‘Salle. How the Democratic members reconcile this 
extravagant expenditure of public moneys with the 
economic plank in their National platform we leave 
it for them to disclose; we confess ourselves unable 
to discover any harmony between the two. The 


last River and Harbor bill, to the general satisfac- 


tion of the country, failed to become a law; and, so 
far as we are able to discover, there has been no 
public demand for such a vast appropriation of public 
moneys as this bill contemplates. The fact that 


France is spending immense sums of money on pub- 


lie works com handle 
ment in favor of this measure. The finances of 
France are in a condition which no American states- 
man cares to see paralleled on this side the ocean. 
Senator Sherman, to his credit, made a vigorous 
argument against the two canal schemes which were 
added to the bill, and pointed out the fact that their 
adoption would mark a new departure in our domes- 
tic policy. He declared that if artificial waterways 
are to be built where natural waterways do not 
exist, there will be a lively competition among the 
States for National aid in this direction. Ohio has 
two schemes to connect Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River, and there are other proposed undertakings 
which the Government will be called upon to assume 
if the present River and Harbor bill becomes a law. 
It is to be hoped that a vigorous expression of public 
opinion will induce the House to throw out the canal 
schemes, and that if this fails the President will use 
the veto. 

We notice as one of the good signs of the present 
political campaign a public discussion between Henry 
George and Mr. Jarrett, of Pittsburg, on the tariff 
question. The more of such open discussions the 
better for the education of the people. We are told 
that a delegation appointed for that purpose has 
been abroad gathering facts and statisties respecting 
the condition of the workingman in other countries, 
and that Mr. Powderly is now engaged upon this 
material in the preparation of a paper, or possibly 
an address, to be delivered to the workingmen of 
America in favor of a protective system. It is 
probable that the labor vote will be divided between 
the two great parties, though in what proportions it 
would require a prophet of rare capability to predict. 
We are very glad of this prospect. As we have 
often said, it will be a disaster to the country to 
have political parties divided by classes, with em- 
ployers in one army and the employed in another. 
In this campaign every workingman will have to 
make up his mind whether it is for his interest and 
the interest of the country to continue the present 
system of taxation, or change it in the direction of 
tariff reduction, and cast his vote accordingly. The 
Labor party as such will for this campaign dis- 
appear, and it is for the interest of the laboring 
man that it should disappear. 

* 

It is difficult in the ‘present campaign to say 
anything respecting politieal matters and not have 
partisan readers find between the lines what we 
never put there. Words of indignation against the 
saloon count for advocacy of the Prohibition party ; 
words of criticism of the President’s civil service 
administration for advocacy of the Republican 
party ; words of commendation of his pension vetoes 
for advocation of the Democratic party. _Neverthe- 
less, we adhere to our policy of commending what 
is commendable and criticising what is worthy of 
criticism, and we commend heartily the care which 
the President has exercised in excluding from the 
pension rolls the names of persons who have no 
business there. The latest instnace is one in which 
@ pension was granted by special legislation to a 
woman who had received a pension as a widow until 
it was discovered that her husband was alive, when 
her name was dropped from the rolls. She then 
put in a special claim on the ground that her hus- 
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band had ininuied her ai could not be found, 
although at that very time the pension records 
showed that he was still receiving pension money, and 
his residence was known, of course, to the Pension 
Bureau. The police records of the precinct in 
which the applicant has lived show, the President 
adds, “that she is a woman of very bad character, 
and that she has been under arrest nine times for 
drunkenness, larceny, creating disturbance, and mis- 
demeanors of that sort. It happens that this claimant 
by reason of her residence here has been easily 
traced, and her character and untruthfulness dis- 
covered. But there is much reason to fear that this 
ease will find its parallel in many that have reached 
a successful conclusion.” All good citizens, it seems, 
to us, irrespective of party, should agree with the 
President in recommending such a revision of the 
general pension list as to make it possible for the 
Bureau to meet every meritorious case that shall 
arise, and render impossible the application to Con- 
gress for special pensions, always liable to be 
granted, not for merit, but for favoritism and for 
influence. 


General Clinton B. Fisk, the Prohibition nominee 
for President, is accredited with the following three 
sentences in his Fourth of July address at Wood- 
stock, Conn : 

“He [the saloon-keeper] sits supreme in the Na- 
tional Congress, and makes laws in the country’s capital. 

“He governs courts of justice, and makes ministers 
of the law and legislatures his lackeys, 

“ He silences the preacher in his pulpit and muzzles 
the editor at his desk.” 

This is a serious indictment. We eall for speci- 
fications. This campaign is to be earried by cold 
facts, not by fiery rhetoric. We have great respect 
for General Fisk, but we are afraid that he has set 
a bad example to political orators in these three 
sentences. The country may not have passed all 
the laws it should against the saloon, but it would be 
diffieult to indicate any which have been passed in 
the last five years in its favor. The National 
Congress has unanimously passed a law providing 
for public education on the subject of temperance 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories. 
What has it passed to counterbalance this for the 
benefit of the saloon’ ‘The courts have held that 
the legislative bodies have supreme power to regu- 
late or prohibit the liquor traffic. What decisions 
have they made to counterbalance this in the 
interest of the saloons? The Legislatures have 
refused to break down the Sunday law, have 
raised the license fee, have established local option, 
have passed prohibitory laws. What have they done 
to counterbalance these acts for the benefit of the 
saloon? The preachers of almost every denomina- 
tion have passed ringing resolutions against the 
liquor traffic and the saloon. What have they done 
to counterbalance these resolutions in favor of the 
saloon’ We do not believe that ten per cent. of 
the clergy, including the Catholic priesthood and the 
Hardshell Baptist preachers of the Southwest, are 
silent in the pulpit respecting the evils of intemper- 
ance. General Fisk makes a mistake when he 
counts in favor of the saloon men who are as much 
in earnest as himself in fighting the saloon, but 
who think they can fight it to better advantage in a 
different way. 
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Last Thursday the country was startled by the 
news that three strikers on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey Railroad had been arrested with dynamite 
in their possession. The story is, in brief, as follows: 
The three men entered the Burlington train at 
Aurora, Ill., en route for Chicago. They were fol- 
lowed by the United States Deputy Marshal and 
the Assistant Superintendent of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, armed with warrants sworn out by 
the Superintendent of Motive Power of the Burling- 
ton road. When the officers arrested the strikers, a 
few miles out of Aurora, a package of dynamite was 
found, and one of the strikers hastily threw a letter 
out of the car window. The train was stopped and the 
letter found. The arrested men disclaim all knowl- 
edge of the package of dynamite, and the striker who 
threw the letter out of the window claims that it 
had no relation to any alleged plot. They assert 


that the dynamite was placed among them by the 


detectives. Two of those arrested are members of 
the Engineers’ Brotherhood, but one of them is 
unknown, and many of the Brotherhood men assert 
that he is a detective in disguise. The officers of 
the road assert that the letter thrown from the win- 
dow implicated in the conspiracy Bauereisen, the 
Chief of the Aurora Division of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, a man of wealth and 
influence living in Aurora. He was therefore 
arrested. Still later two other arrests were made. 
The officials claim that the plot which they have 
unearthed extended to the highest officers in the 
Brotherhood, and talk of arresting them. These 
officers disclaim all knowledge of the alleged plot, 
and make the counter charge of conspiracy against 
the officials of the road. Some of the hotheads in 
the Brotherhood urged that a general tie-up on all 
the roads leading out of Chicago be ordered in case 
their officers were arrested. It is too early yet to 
judge of the facts, but if any of the assertions be 
true, there has been an infamous conspiracy, either 
on the part of the men to destroy the property of the 
road, or on the part of the officials to destroy the 
character and influence of the Brotherhood. This 
last seems incredible, and it is almost equally 
incredible that the higher officers of the Brother- 
hood should have changed so suddenly from an 
appeal to arbitration to an appeal to dynamite. 
They certainly understand by this time that the 
last type of despotism to which this country will 
submit is the despotism of anarchists and dynamit- 
ers. If this is not yet understood, the country 
will sanction any measure whatever that will teach it. 


* * 
* 


Last week two representative men of very differ- 
ent types expressed themselves strongly in favor of 
restricting immigration. Mayor Hewitt, of New 
York, declared that in former years people who 
sought this country did so in order to find a home 
where they would be free from oppression. But 
during the last ten years all this has been changed, 
and a large number of the present immigrants are 
brought here by corporations, and are practically 
serfs. Not only the labor but the votes of these 
men can be bought for nearly nothing, and the evil 
involvedis now a national peril. He urged that no 
man be given the franchise who could not read and 
write, and that no foreigner be given it until he 
shall have been a resident for fourteen or twenty- 
one years. This position, taken by a man who is 
still prominent in practical politics, was not only 
courageous but significant of the movement of 
public sentiment on this question. The other dec- 
laration came from Mr. George William Curtis, in 
his Gettysburg address. Mr. Curtis, characteriz- 
ing the pioneers who originally settled this Nation, 
quoted the words of the old Puritan divine, William 
Stoughton : “God sifted a whole nation that he 
might send the grain over into the wilderness.” 
But this type of immigration, he declared, had prac- 
tically ceased, and the Nation was now imperiled 
“by the ignorant, lawless, idle, and dangerous over- 


flow of other countries.” With that felicity of ex- 
pression which characterizes Mr. Curtis, he said : 
“A miscellaneous multitude sprung of many na- 
tions, without a common heart to vibrate instinct- 
ively to common memories and associations, would 
lack that supreme patriotism which is the moral 
defense of the Nation. Let us beware, then, how 
we recklessly water our life-blood.” 


* * 


England, as we have already reported, is having 
difficulty with the same problem. Only to a slight 
extent does it concern the British Isle itself, where 
it is merely the extraordinary inflow of Germans 
which attracted attention. But in the English 
colonies, as we have before pointed out, the question 
of Chinese immigration holds the same place that it 
held a few years ago in California. The Austra- 
lasian Conference just held upon the question 
arrived at a compromise which combines justice 
with expediency. The delegates ask the British 
Foreign Office to make a treaty with China forbid- 
ding further Chinese immigration, and promise that 
if this is conceded the Australian colonists will repeal 
all internal laws directed against the Chinese. As 
the Chinese Government has made a similar treaty 
with America, there is no reason why it should not 
do the same thing with England. The citizens of 
Australia certainly have the right to determine 
whether their country shall be peopled by Mon- 
golians or by Caucasians; and it seems just that 
their territory should be reserved for the higher 
civilization, and not given over to the lower. The 
questions whether more Chinese shall be admitted 
to Australia, and whether those already there shall 
continue to be persecuted, are entirely distinct, and 
the signing of the proposed treaty will relieve 
Australia from a national disgrace as much as from 


a national peril. 
* * 


* 

London has been mystified during the past week 
by the outcome of the suit of O’Donnell against the 
“ Times ” for libel. O’Donnell formerly belonged 
to the Parnellite party, but was expelled from it, 
and has been connected for some time past with one 
of the London Tory newspapers. He is generally 
regarded by the Irish as a deserter. The basis of 
his action against the “Times ” was the charge on 
the part of that journal of his intimate association 
with Parnellites and with the dynamite outrages 
several years ago. The principal evidence produced 
by the “Times” during the trial was a series of 
letters claimed to have been written by Mr. Parnell 
and a pamphlet which was the republication of a 
series of articles published in that journal some time 
ago under the title of “ Parnellism and Crime.” 
There was a great array of counsel for the defense, 
and the case for O’Donnell does not seem to have 
been pushed with much energy or ability. The 
Chief Justice charged the jury strongly for the 
defense, and a verdict for the “Times” was 
rendered in accordance with the charge. The gen- 
eral weakness of the plaintiff's case and the char- 
acter of the testimony introduced by the “ Times ” 
have given rise to a suspicion of collusion between that 
paper and O’Donnell for the purpose of enabling the 
“Times” to make an attack upon Mr. Parnell in 
the form of evidence in a court of law, thus com- 
pelling the wide publication of the alleged facts 
which had been already spread before its own 
readers. The letters claimed to have been written 
by Mr. Parnell, if genuine, would seem to establish 
complicity of knowledge at least with the authors of 
the Phenix Park murder and other outrages. Mr. 
Parnell, in a temperate speech in the House of Com- 
mons, declares that the letters produced by the 
“Times” are forgeries; and the letters in their tone 
and style are confessedly entirely unlike the Irish 
leader’s usual utterances. The Tories are urging 
him to bring a suit against the “ Times,” but this he 
declines to do, on the ground that in London an 


impartial jury to determine such an issue cannot be 
secured. He has given notice of hisintention to ask 
for the appointment by the House of a committee 
of inquiry. 


* * 
* 


The proposed meeting of the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Russia is likely to be attended with grave 
results for the peace of Europe. The Tsar has 
requested that Bismarck shall attend the Emperor 
William during his stay in St. Petersburg, for the 
purpose of conferring with the Russian Minister, 
M. de Giers, regarding a proposed settlement of 
the Bulgarian difficulty. The Russian scheme 
involves a Russian protectorate in that country, but 
disavows any intention to occupy it. If the general 
lines of the plan are adopted, it is proposed to hold 
a conference of the Great Powers at Vienna or Con- 
stantinople and appoint a candidate for the Bul- 
garian throne. Upon these terms Russia signifies 
her purpose to retire the army on the Austrian and 
German frontiers into the interior. Bismarck has 
stated that, in his judgment, this proposal from 
Russia offers a possible solution of the question, and 
that he will meet the Russian Minister half way if 
Austria approves of the plan. There is grave doubt, 
however, in regard to the Austrian feeling on this 
subject, and it seems highly improbable that she 
will consent to any arrangement which would leave 
Russia in practical occupation of Bulgaria. The 
sentiment of the Bulgarians can be easily predicted, 
and the relations between the Powers are such that 
it is doubtful if their wishes can be entirely disre- 
garded. Moreover, there is in Russia itself a very 
strong feeling against any formal concessions with 
regard to Bulgaria, the Pan-Slavonic party prefer- 
ring to keep things in statu quo, in the hope of an 
opportunity of interfering effectively in the near 
future rather than, by tying their hands, to shut 
themselves out of the opportunity of aggressive 
action. 


* * 


If recent reports from Japan are to be trusted, 
this generation is likely to see in that country an 
experiment which has not been tried, on so great a 
scale at least, for a good many centuries. The 
Japanese publicists are gravely discussing the advis- 
ability of the official adoption of the Christian 
religion as the religion of Japan, and it is believed 
by many of those who are well informed that the 
publicists are simply saying aloud what the men 
who govern Japan are thinking. It is by no means 
impossible that within a short time Christianity 
may be made the official religion of Japan by an 
imperial decree. If this is done, it will be, not 
because the Japanese Government believes in Chris- 
tianity in the sense in which it is accepted in other 
parts of the world, but simply because the Govern- 
ment recognizes the necessity of a religious basis’ 
for moral and national life, and, the old basis of 
Japanese faith having been entirely lost, it proposes 
to substitute by governmental action a new religion 
in its place. In other words, the adoption of 
Christianity is to be a matter of public policy, look- 
ing, not to the religious ends which Christianity 
would conserve, but to the benefits which would 
inure to the nation from the acceptance of its 
standards. Among some peoples such an experi- 
ment, even as a matter of public policy, would be 
doomed to failure at the very start; but the Japan- 
ese have shown a remarkable adaptability, a ca- 
pacity for parting with old things and taking new 
ones in their place, and it is not impossible that the 
official adoption of a new religion for political rea- 
sons would be attended with remarkable success in 
the political sphere. 


* 
* 


Such an experiment would be viewed’ with the 
greatest interest by the Christian nations of the 
West, and would afford a rare opportunity of tracing 
in the life of to-day those stages through which 
official Christianity passed in the Roman Empire 
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after the decree of Constantine. The London 
“Spectator,” commenting on this extraordinary 
proposal, recalls the fact that the Russian world was 
subjected to the same test, Vladimir having by 
imperial decree ordered all Russians, then almost 
entirely pagan, to become Christians, with the 
result of a very rapid and all but universal accept- 
ance of Christianity on the part of the Russian 
people. The same journal calls attention to certain 
benefits which .would probably result from such a 
change. All teachers of Christianity, whether 
native or foreign, would be at once free tg carry on 
their work as extensively and as thoroughly as they 
chose. Inquiry would be stimulated among the 
Japanese people at large, and that which was 
accepted as matter of law might through this 
inquiry find very large acceptance as matter of 
faith. Add to these probable changes the equally 
important one that the official adoption of Chris- 
tianity would change the basis of legislation in 
Japan and substitute a Christian for a pagan 
system, and one sees in the proposal the possible 
wisdom of the politicians who look at religion 
simply as an instrument in the development of the 


State. 
* * 


* 

The building occupied by the Century Company 
on North Union Square, in this city, was the scene 
of a disastrous and alarming fire on Saturday morn- 
ing of last week. The neighborhood is largely 
given up to hotels and apartment-houses, and the 
guests were routed out after midnight by a danger 
which at one time seemed to threaten widespread 
loss in the vicinity. By the use of an immense 
amount of water the fire was finally subdued and 
confined mainly to the floors in which it originated. 
The loss to the Century Company was not serious 
so far as actual material was concerned. Manu- 
scripts, plates, and other matters to be used in the 
coming numbers of the magazine were either pro- 
tected by safes or depogfted in the fire-proof build- 
ing of the De Vinne Press, in Lafayette Place. The 
company suffered, however, a very great loss so far 
as the treasures of its past history and the associa- 
tions and memorials of its relations with artists and 
authors are concerned. ‘The loss of original manu- 
scripts, letters, drawings, and early proofs is irrep- 
arable. However severely this loss may be felt by 
the editors of the magazine, it is a matter for re- 
_ joicing that it left the enterprise itself untouched. 
The “Century Magazine” is so great an educa- 
tional force in the country that anything which 
imperiled its prosperity or restricted its usefulness 
would be a public calamity. 

* * 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—A most inter- 
esting debate occurred among the Republicans in 
the House upon a proposition of Mr. Cannon, of 
Illinois, to place sugar upon the free list, and grant 
a bounty of two cents a pound to domestic 
sugar-growers. This would reduce the surplus 
$60,000,000 at one stroke. It was warmly advo- 
cated by Mr. Cannon, Mr. Bayne, and a number of 
Western Republicans. It was just as strongly con- 
demned by Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and a half- 
dozen others who denounced the bounty proposition 
as contrary to all American precedent, as totally 
undemocratic and openly in defiance of the plat- 
form adopted by the Chicago Convention. Mr. 
Cannon asserted that the protection of sugar had 
proven a failure, since the industry was declining, 
and said that if he must choose between untaxed 
sugar or untaxed spirits he would vote for untaxed 
sugar. Mr. Kelley eulogized the Chicago plank 
favoring the repeal of the internal revenue tax, by 
declaring that he was now ready to say, “ Lord, let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the Republican party.” 
The House has passed the Land Grant Forfeiture 
bill by a vote of 177 to 8. The bill forfeits all 
lands opposite portions of the road not completed 
within the time specified in the contracts, but con- 


firms the titles of those who have bought in good 
faith land opposite parts which are now completed. 
* * 


GENERAL News.—General Sheridan arrived 
safely at Nonquit on Monday, having suffered no 
impairment of health by the sea voyage. By 
August 1 nearly all the prisoners in the New York 
State prisons will be idle, on account of the present 
condition of the laws regarding contract prison 
labor——John Mandeville, who was a prisoner 
with O’Brien in Tullamore Jail, died last week, and 
it is asserted that ill treatment in prison was the 
cause. There was another attempt at a mass- 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, London, last Satur- 
day. It was dispersed by the police, but not before 
it had passed resolutions denouncing the conduct of 
Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland. A 
customs union between Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway has been proposed. Another expedition 
to relieve Emin Bey is being organized in Berlin. 
The Chicago Anarchists are holding “ Sunday- 
schools,” as they call them, for the propagation of 
-their doctrines. 


Dr. Abbott sailed for Antwerp on Wednesday morn- 
ing, by the steamer “ Noordland,” of the Red Star 
Line, and will spend his outing mainly along the Rhine 
and in Switzerland, whence he will report his journey- 
ings at frequent intervals to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. 


FRESH LEADERS IN THE FIELD. 


i ta that the colleges have given the seal of 
authority to the men and women who have 
sought their help in preparing for the work of actual 
life, the question in order is, What do they propose to 
do? The educated class in the United States has 
greatly increased in the last twenty years, both in 
numbers and in character, and the yearly distribu- 
tion of the graduates, though hardly an appreciable 
element in the whole country, is a constituency to 
be reckoned with among the forces which make 
Americans interesting. It counts for little, it may 
be, to-day, but in the next two decades the men and 
women who now try to bring themselves in touch 
with the great world will be putting their shoulders 
behind it, and will be actively engaged in forward- 
ing its interests. They have no leverage to-day, 
but, as the years advance, their influence will 
increase in geometrical ratio until it will seem as if 
the leaders among them were the mainstays of 
society. 

In this light the higher education is closely 
related to all our interests. The college seems to 
deal with life in the abstract; but so far is this 
from being the case that the institutions of learning 
give the keynote to society. Ideas work from the 
leaders downward through the ranks, till they make 
common cause with mankind. The people adopt 
them, but do not originate them. The work of the 
college is to join the past to the present in the 
experience of life, and the trysting time after grad- 
uation, when the graduates attempt to adjust their 
theories to their knowledge of the world, is the 
period during which society is lifted to a higher 
plane and inspired with a new purpose. This is 
the secret of our interest in young people. They 
may notin the event do better than their elders, but 
they still have the power of initiative, and the charm 
of promise is associated with them. The same prom- 
ise to a degree is found in business and in industrial 
life, but it is usually deficient in the power to lead 
beyond its own lines. It is to our college-bred men 
and women that society looks for its initiative, its 
inspiration, and its guidance. Here, other things 
being equal, the power lies. Oxford and Cambridge 
have for centuries been the educators of the men who 
have most influenced England. Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, and Amherst have been for generations 
the light of New England. Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, Princeton, and the University of Michigan, not 
to name others, have done and are doing the same 


work, till young men and young women have begun 
to receive what may be called the elements of univer- 
sal education. Every department of knowledge is 
struggling to get recognition in the college, and in 
the post-graduate course it is usually found, if it 


is not adopted in the college itself. In contact 
with this spirit of universal acquisition, our students 


enter the world of affairs with a conception of soci- 
ety, political and moral’ order, which is vastly 
beyond the conceptions of our forefathers. They 
not only have more varied plans of enterprise, but 
are vastly better equipped for what they propose to 
do. There are more places for them to fill, and 
they are better qualified to fill them. 

It is this larger conception of what is to be known 
and done, the result of a more complex civilization, 
which has made the university and the college in- 
creasingly important as a factor in American soci- 
ety. It is common for business men and mechanics 
to look at the young graduate askance, to feel that 
he is something of a prig, that he cannot make 
money and is out of touch with his generation; but 
this jealousy, which is mainly the result of igno- 
rance, must pass away with the breadth and positive- 
ness of the new education. The work before the 
college graduates of to-day is distinctly revolution- 
ary. ‘The new methods of instruction as well as the 
new subjects which it covers are less abstract and 
theoretical than they once were, and those who 
have obtained an education with the purpose to 
use it are sure to find places of influence where 
the new education will be in contact with general 
society. They have the enthusiasm of a fresh 
view of the world to urge them on, and their work 
is constantly obtaining recognition for what it is 
worth. In journalism, in medicine, in theology, in 
teaching, in social studies, they are conscious of a» 
broader and more intelligent purpose than used to 
prevail, and it is the working of fresher and younger 
minds that has largely contributed to the better 
result. They have caught the new impulse from 
the schools and have incorporated it into their work 
in social life. Not much has been said about this ; 
it has hardly been noticed as the better trend of 
education ; but it is here that the college gradu- 
ates of perhaps the last twenty years have “ builded 
wiser than they knew.” 

It is into this free movement of thought that the 
new graduates enter to find their places and to 
exert their influence. They are less trammeled 
with precedent than their fathers were; the scope 
of their studies has been wider; they have better 
understood the correlation of the sciences and seen 
the world in its unity of forces; in this discursive 
but concentrated training they have lost a certain 
provincialism that has hampered our intellectual 
life ; and there is to-day more opportunity for well- 
trained men and women to influence American 
society than there has ever been before. The com- 
munity itself has been unconsciously prepared for 
them. The forms of professional activity have been 
greatly multiplied ; the professions themselves have 
been increased ; the freer circulation of thought has 
gradually raised the level of general {nformation 
and culture. It may be said that che places are all 
filled, and that discouragement awaits these gradu- 
ates as they seek to earn a livelihood. This is 
undoubtedly the case, but the same energy which 
conquers position in the university is the element 
which will give one position in the training school 
of general society. One has but to use his opportu- 
nity faithfully to find his place and make his mark. 
The happiest feature of American life is the readi- 
ness of our people to make this personal adjustment 
to circumstances. Without an aristocracy by inherit- 
ance, and without the ability to keep the moneyed 
power in the same hands, it is largely through the 
graduates of our institutions of learning that the 
better elements maintain their supremacy among 
us, and with the increased gapacity of these institu- 
tions to keep pace with the movement of the world 
this supremacy is permanently assured. Without 
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entering into each person’s specialty, there is a 


common feeling among us that universities and 


colleges have a closer relation to our permanen 
interests than even our material prosperity, and the 
better our graduates are trained the closer will 
this relation be. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


W* have willingly surrendered great space to full 
accounts of the Missionary Conference lately 
in session in London, not only on account of the 
interest and importance of its proceedings, but be- 
cause of the impulse which such a gathering gives to 
every form of religious activity. This week our 
correspondent completes his long and interesting 
story, and the full report enables us to summarize 
the results of this notable conference and to point 
out its significant aspects. The Conference has un- 
doubtedly been a success. ‘There were 1,500 mem- 
bers, coming from 141 societies. There were 187 
delegates from the United States, representing 58 so- 
cieties ; 27 from Canada, representing 10 societies ; 
two from the colonies, representing two societies ; 42 
from the Continent, representing 17 societies ; while 
54 English, Scotch, and Irish societies were repre- 
sented among the 1,500 British delegates and mem- 
bers. It will be seen from these figures how little 
dependent the Conference was upon outsiders for 
the “enthusiasm of members” in the meetings. 

. The absurd English practice of passing votes of 
thanks to chairmen was happily dispensed with. 
At each meeting a secretary sat by the chairman, 
gave out the notices, and, in general, acted as the 
power behind the throne. There seemed to have 
been some misunderstanding as to the length of the 
written papers ; and many of these were consequent- 
ly read only in part. It was, however, generally 
felt that these papers were often too long, and un- 
necessarily traversed the whole subject, instead of 
being concentrated on one particular topic. For so 
large a conference, there were very few hobby-riders 
and bores. The sentiment was often expressed that 
what was needed was information. This was fur- 
nished by the discussions which followed the papers. 
These five-minute speeches often threw a great 
light on the subject under consideration. It was 
emphatically an experience meeting. ‘The experi- 
ences were often very different, sometimes diametri- 
cally opposed ; but this very feature contributed to 
the value of the Conference. Itfavored the growth 
of the disposition to settle questions, not from 
& prwri assumption, but according to the different 
circumstances under which the question emerged. 
It enabled men to see that there were great practical 
hindrances to a course of action in one land which 
in another presented no difficulty. This gave to 
the Conference a spirit of candid inquiry as to the 
best methods of adapting the Gospel to different 
races and lands. ‘The discussions on polygamist 
converts and on higher education are cases in point. 
Another feature of the Conference was the wide- 
spread recognition of the responsibility of the Anglo- 
Saxon races in the evangelization of the world. 
And the responsibility was felt to be urgent. Much 
testimony was adduced to show the upheaval of 
thought in the East, especially in India. The ne- 
cessity of immediate action in China and Japan was 
felt to be pressing. But the most striking feat- 
ure of the general spirit of the Conference lay in 
the unity of purpose that animated every gathering. 


_ Except in the meetings on the subject of comity, 


little reference was made to this spirit of unity. It 
was assumed. The emphasis was wholly on the 
practical question as to how to carry the light of the 
Gospel to the dark places of the earth. There was 
no attempt to conceal individual conceptions of what 
that Gospel was ; but it was assumed that there was 
an essential agreement which did not call for dis- 
cussion or proof. 

There was, indeed, a rumor that certain speakers 
had not been invited to address the Conference on 


account of their supposed advanced opinions. There 
was also a complaint in some quarters that the 
management of the Conference savored too much of 
the Mildmay Park gatherings, whatever the precise 
gravamen of that charge may be. But, always 
bearing in mind the limitations as well as the excel- 
lences of so large and representative an assembly, it 
may be safely said that there was as much of free- 
dom of discussion and breadth and largeness of 
view as could be reasonably expected. Although 
the theological atmosphere is freer in England than 
in America, and the detection of narrowness propor- 
tionately more keen, the comments in the religious 
papers are distinctly favorable to the great success 
of the Conference. 

The importance of medical missions has never 
before been so clearly or so widely recognized as an 
agency for missionary work. The prominence 
given to this department in the Conference and the 
interest excited may be counted as an important 
result of these meetings. 

Another great agency which received large 
notice was the work of women in missionary fields. 
The discussion, which dwelt upon all phases of this 
work, and which was carried on to some extent by 
women, showed the deep and growing interest in 
this subject. One of the most important subjects 
before the Conference was the question of native 
churches, and the general conclusion reached is full 
of promise for the future adjustment of this diffi- 
eult question. The opinion was again and again 
expressed that the object of the missionary was to 
train native agencies to carry on the work. His 
function was not to Anglicize, Americanize, or 
Europeanize the natives, but to Christianize them. 
The native church must as soon as possible become 
self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating. Its 
development in polity, worship, and doctrine 
must be native, national, racial. This general con- 
clusion was arrived at with refreshing unanimity. 
If any differed from the proposition, they held their 
peace. There were different opinions as to the 
times and seasons—of course. But Anglicans and 
Scotch Presbyterians, so far as they expressed an 
opinion, were practically agreed in the general 
principle. It will, however, be remembered that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
unfortunately not represented in the Conference. 

In regard to the qualifications of a missionary, 
while a high standard of intellectual as well as 
spiritual endowments was insisted upon, the position 
was often urged that all knowledge and skill may 
be utilized on the mission field. No one should, 
however, pretend to more knowledge or authority 
than he possesses. In this line it was often sug- 
gested that there should be industrial missions— 
Christian mechanics, farmers, carpenters, who, with- 
out receiving the stipend of the regular missionary, 
should go out to foreign lands, carrying in their 
lives the object lesson of the Gospel of salvation, 
and training the natives to the arts and industries of 
a Christian civilization. If the frank discussion on 
Comity resulted in no overt action, the influence of 
Dr. Thompson’s paper, and the full expression of 
opinion, cannot but result in good. ‘The infringe- 
ments of comity were far less numerous than the 
observances, while the secretaries and the Christian 
communities represented in the Conference cannot 
fail to be impressed by the pathetic appeals of mis- 
sionaries to be relieved from these vexations of the 
soul. The vigorous discussion on the opium trade 
and liquor traftic, and the resolutions passed and the 
action taken to bring these questions to the notice 
of the Prime Minister and the King of the Bel- 
gians, illustrate the practical work undertaken by 
the Conference. 

The Conference stood as an object lesson of the 
vital unity of Protestantism. Great diversity in 
method was frankly avowed. But a unifying and 
uniting purpose was quietly assumed as the sufficient 
ground for meeting to discuss in common the burn- 
ing problems of modern missionary work. Face to 


face missionaries were brought—the narrow and the 
broad, the sanguine and the discouraged: they 
were all there to prepare themselves more fully to 
preach with power and effectiveness the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. They were united because 
they had a common work. To ministers and 
Christian people in this country perhaps the most 
striking and hopeful feature of the Conference was 
the new emphasis which it gave to the oft-expressed 
belief that the reunion of Christendom is to come 
through the foreign missionary enterprise. The 
causes for this are not far to seek. Archbishop 
Tait was once conversing with a retired Indian 
officer upon the differences among Christians at 
home. The officer made a remark which the 
Archbishop often declared had influenced him more 
than all the theological books he had ever read. 
The remark was this: “ Dr. Tait, when a man has 
been for twenty years in a country where they 
worship cows, he doesn’t think much of such 
differences.” 


OUT-OF-DOORS. 


VERYBODY has noticed the growing love of 
out-of-door life which has characterized Ameri- 
cans of late. A swift and significant transformation 
of taste and habit is to be read in the contrast 
between the space surrendered to verandas in the 
houses of fifty years ago and the houses of to-day. 
Formerly people appropriated only the space 
within four walls; now they boldly put forward a 
claim to part ownership in the landscape. Every- 
where verandas multiply and increase in dimen- 
sions; everywhere out-of-<loor amusements and 
occupations grow in variety and number; every- 
where picturesque and appropriate materials and 
colors in dress take the place of the somber monotony 
of former years. Nature has made an end of the 
melancholy and highly unsuitable black broadcloth 
of our ancestors; she has relegated to the past a 
style of apparel appropriate only in the frigid zone 
when the days are shorte We have done much 
to rectify the blunder into which we fell years ago 
in assuming that we live ina cold climate ; an error 
which the Pilgrim Fathers very naturally made on 
the 21st or 22d (we crave indulgence of both parties 
to this dispute of dates) of December, 1620, but 
which their descendants in July, 1888, have very 
generally outgrown. We formerly took our climate, 
as we took many other things, in a very intense 
and one-sided fashion; we have now learned to 
look dispassionately around the matter, and we have 
discovered two sides to the question. When we 
came to look at the facts, we found that we were 
living in a semi-tropical as well as a semi-polar 
climate. Nobody has forgotten “the blizzard ;” 
but the very distinctness of that recollection adds 
emphasis to the contrast of March and July. No 
sane American now doubts that July is as much a 
reality in our zone as January. 

This opening of the national mind to a dispas- 
sionate acceptance of the facts about our climate 
seems a very small matter ; in reality, however, it is 
a matter of very great importance. ‘The adaption 
of life to its environment is the very first stage in 
physical well-being. To learn thoroughly how to 
live physically on this new continent is to master 
the first lesson in the scheme of education for our 
work and our destiny. The resources of healthful 
pleasure among us have multiplied of late years 
simply because we have yielded to the solicitations 
of nature instead of disregarding or resisting them; 
games, boating, walking, resting in the shadows of 
the hills or on the seashore, are now as universal as 
they once were exceptional. We are fast substitut- 
ing for the feverish hurry, the incessant toil, of 
former years a rational method of living and work- 
ing: the method of growth. We are learning that 
being is even more important than doing, and that 
if we are ever to produce anything more lasting than 
the bare material returns of toil,we must take 
breath, lie fallow at times, keep open hearts and 
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minds, and count living itself of more value than 
mere getting. There is still an excess of tension in 
business, a fierce and often fatal strife for sudden 
wealth ; but among the people at large more rational 
and healthful habits prevail. Most of us are no 
longer willing to sell ourselves for the pottage of 
gain ; we are as eager for work as ever, but we re 
fuse to be the slaves of business. The result is 
already seen in the practical disappearance of the 
typical dyspeptic and attenuated American of 
thirty years ago, and the appearance of a well- 
nourished, full-bodied, and vigorous man in his place. 
American women, too, are fast exchanging their once 
brief and fragile beauty for a type of loveliness not 
less refined and attractive and far more substantial 
and enduring. 

The results of true teaching are always elusive ; 
they are rarely seen at the moment; they become 
definite and clear only when time has given full 
opportunity for the ripening of seeds that fall 
unnoticed into the soil. We do not yet comprehend 
all that nature is teaching us in this country. Now 
that we are beginning to see how great a part she 
plays in our life, how much she has to impart that 
shall make for our joy and completeness, we are 
more and more ready to study her methods and 
learn the secrets of the processes by which she 
works hourly the universal miracle of beauty. She 
is fast making us artists ; the brilliancy of our skies, 
the glory of our landscapes, are not without due 
influence in our dress, our architecture, and our 
decoration ; the calm growth which enfolds us with 
living energy in these summer days does not fail to 
make us feel the contrast between its sweet and 
irresistible accretion of strength and vitality and 
our fretful and feverish expenditure of force in our 
occupations. But these are not all the lessons 
we are learning, although these are the most evi- 
dent and easily discerned. Nature has still to teach 
us the volume, the resource, the beauty, the irresist- 
ible advance of a life anchored in steadfast obedi- 
ence to law, calmed by the very greatness of its 
movement, and sustained by infinite power. ‘Those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear will not fail 
to live out-of-doors while she holds the book of her 
counsels open in the soft light of summer days. 


THE MINISTRY OF PAIN. 


AUL’S declaration that all things work together 
for good to them that love good is not the 
utterance of an optimist who is blinded by a delu- 
sive imagination to the somber realities of life ; 
whose ears are so deaf that he cannot hear the 
groans of the battlefield; whose eyes are so dull 
that he cannot see the wounded lying under the 
hoof of the charging cavalry. On the contrary, they 
follow immediately after a clear and emphatic 
description of the bitternéss of life; and they pre- 
cede a further statement which fully recognizes them: 
“We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” The world 
is not a merry-making ; life is not a holiday. It is 
serious business to live—a painful business. The 
whole experience of life is an experience of wres- 
tling and of pain. But this is a travail-pain which 
is a premonition and a preparation for a new birth 
and nobler life. ‘This new birth and nobler life is 
the “good” for which all things work together. 
The struggle for existence is ever a struggle for a 
higher and a better existence. It is so in nature ; 
it is equally so in social, industrial, individual life. 
That life is full of pain; but pain that ministers to 
a higher life. Mr. Huxley, in the article from 
which we quoted last week, thus describes the 
industrial and social condition of Europe: 

“ Any one who is acquainted with the state of popula- 
tion of all great industrial centers, whether in this or 
other countries, is aware that amidst a large and increas- 
ing body of that population /a misére reigns supreme. 
I have no pretensions to the character of a philanthropist, 
and I have a special horror of all sorts of sentimental 


rhetoric ; I am merely trying to deal with facts, to 
some extent within my own knowledge and further 
evidenced by abundant testimony, as a rationalist ; and 
I take it to be a mere plain truth that throughout 
industrial Europe there is not a single large manufact- 
uring city which is free from a vast mass of people 
whose condition is exactly that described, and from a 
still greater mass who, living just at the edge of a social 
swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it by any lack 
of demand for their produce; and where every addi- 
tion to the population, the multitude already sunk in]the 
pit and the number of the host sliding toward it con- 
tinually increase.” 

Is there exaggeration in this picture’ Perhaps! 
It may be said that Professor Huxley is looking at 
the dark side only, and that he describes a condition 
of things in the old cities of the Old World where 
feudalism still remains, not the condition of things 
in happy and prosperous America. Nevertheless, 
let any man walk through the lower wards of New 
York City ; let him stand face to face with the con- 
flict of life as it takes place in the hundreds of 
American homes; let him stand behind the door 
and listen to the baying of the wolf that is not far 
from many an American household, and he will 
recognize truth in the picture, if not the absolute 
truth of the picture; and for America as truly, if not 
in as large a measure, as for Europe. But there is 
another side to this picture. Mr. Huxley shows us 
only the wrong side of the loom; for the pattern 
we must look on the other side. 

A brilliant novelist has recently written a story 
in which he undertakes to describe the possible con- 
dition of things in America in the year 2000. All 
competition is to have disappeared ; all conflict of 
industries, all battle between higher and lower 
classes. Government is to have taken into its hands 
the whole administration of the industry of the 
nation. Wise men are to determine just how much 
is needed, and how much shall be produced. Every 
man shall have enough work to do; no man shall 
have too much work to do. The battle of existence 
shall be ended, and all will be happy. 

Now, we do not discuss here whether this is a 
false or a true picture; whether it would be better 
for our industries in New York City to have them 
all administered by the Board of Aldermen, for 
example, than to administer them ourselves. Let 
us grant that this State Socialism were practicable, 
would it be advantageous? Is a state of life in 
which the world of humanity is reduced to one vast 
prairie, in which there are neither mountains nor 
valleys, what humanity wants? If we are to live 
for good clothing and a full stomach, for ease and 
comfort and luxury, in short, for pleasure, then, 
perhaps, Yes; but if we are to live for character, 
No! It is wrestling with life that makes life. It 
is the struggle that makes the manhood, and man- 
hood is more than all that can be gathered out of 
the ground by industry or diffused by ever so wise 
a generosity. We are not advocating the present 
industrial system. We have indicted it before ; 
we shall again ; we do indict it here and now. We 
shall battle against it as long as we live, for its 
injustice and cruel wrong. But the injustice and 
the wrong of the present social system lie not in 
that competition which puts every man on his nerve, 
and stirs every fiber of his blood, and calls forth 
every power of his muscle. The man that is born 
with an iron spade in his hand is far better off than 
the man that is born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth. What we demand in the name of Christ 
and of humanity is not the abolition of competition, 
but such changes in the industrial system that com- 
petition shall always give a just and adequate 
reward, that every man shall be able to do what 
God has told him to do—earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow ; that every man shall have some 
opportunity left in the toil of life for the develop- 
ment of his affections and his intellect. But this 


will come, not by means of being fed from a public 
trough, but by every man’s having an opportunity 
to put forth all the energy that he can exercise, and 


a fair and equal reward for all the toil that he puts 
forth. 

There are deeper sorrows that enter into our life 
than any of those which reach us through govern- 
ment or industry. It is no great affliction to be 
poor, and no great blessing to be rich. No key of 
gold will lock the door against the incoming of 
death. No handkerchief of most luxurious pat- 
tern will wipe away all tears from the eyes. There 
is searcely a home into which this issue of The 
Christian Union will go at whose door that angel 
has not knocked that never can be barred out; and 
if such a home there is, we all know that sooner or 
later they too will hear his footsteps on the walk 
and know that the time of their great grief has 
come. But these burdens and sorrows that bring 
not happiness but pain, not peace but conflict, bring 
the greater good. If we are put in life to be happy, 
somebody has made a great mistake, and life is ill 
organized for its end; not so if we are put into life 
that out of life manhood and womanhood may be 
developed. The very chisel that makes the chips 
fly makes the man and the woman out of the 
mar ble. 

For what are we put into life? Add to your 
faith courage, and to courage knowledge, and to 
knowledge self-control, and to self-control patience, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness love. How 
shall one do it? Can the minister wrap these things 
up in tissue paper and hand them out to his hearers 
in eloquent sermons from the pulpit? Can he 
acquire courage for you’ or knowledge? or self- 
control’ or patience’ or godliness? or brotherly 
kindness? or love? Can you buy these articles at 
the ecclesiastical counter? ean you 
learn them by reading? Can you obtain them 
Where can a man get courage 
except on the battlefield? We never get courage 
except as danger teaches it to us. Where will 
you get knowledge? Out of perplexity. We 
come to two paths in the wood; and there is a 
guideboard there ; and we climb to see it; and the 
weather has washed the lettering away ; and we can- 
not tell whether to go to the right or the left. And 
out of these perplexities there comes the power of a 
discriminating judgment. How shall we learn self- 
control? By being put under the pressure of temp- 
tation and learning how to put the evil underneath 
our feet and march victoriously on. How shall we 
learn patience’ by bearing the burden, not by 
fleeing from it. How shall we learn godliness 7 
God is a present help in every time of trouble ; 
there is no minister that brings God so near the 
human heart as this minister of grief that we would 
in our folly turn from our doors. How shall we 
learn brotherly kindness? Not by shutting eyes and 
ears to the groans and the sorrows of humanity, 
not by passing by like the priest and the Levite in 
haste to get to the temple, but by standing in life 
where sorrow surges and letting the waves whelm 
us also while we do our part in the service of the 
great life-saving station. For we learn how to love 
by loving, and how to trust by walking in darkness, 
and how to be brave by battling, and how to con- 
trol ourselves by wrestling with ourselves. Out of 
this struggle and bitter conflict “of life there is 
emerging always the higher and the better life. 
This is what the Apostle means when he says, “ No 
chastening for the present seemeth joyous, but 
rather grievous.” It is not the mere truism that no 
chastisement is joyous, but this: The process of © 
man-building never is joyous, but by and by when it 
is complete there comes felicity in the result. This 
is what Christ means when he said, * Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted ;” not con- 
soled—but comforted. There would be no blessing 
in tears if the eyes saw no better than they saw 
before. But there is no such elarifier of vision as 
tears. 

In the meadow and in the forest there is only the 


survival of the fittest ; the unfit perish. But, thanks 
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be to God, in this higher battlefield of humanity 
every man may help his fellow-man, and God is 
helping all; and out of the battle there emerges, 
not only those that were fittest at the beginning and 
have endured it, but those that, by his grace and by 
human help and comfort, have grown fit in man- 
hood and womanhood, through the process. 


A DISSENTING OPINION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

DO not mean to be discourteous, but cannot well 

help saying that The Christian Union seems 
incapable of making any allusion to the principles 
and acts of the Abolitionists without misrepresent- 
ing them. This, I am sure, is not done intention- 
ally, but solely from a lack of knowledge. An 
example, by no means the first, is now before me. 

In answering a correspondent who wishes you to 
tell him if the political position of the Prohibitory 
party is the same with that of the political party 
Abolitionists in 1840 and onward, you say: ‘“‘ There 
were three great parties in the North produced by 
the existence of slavery.” The first of these parties 
you describe as “wishing to leave slavery alone, 
caring not what was done with it.” The second pro- 
posed to “put restrictions about slavery, to respect 
the Constitution and the rights of the States which 
the Constitution guaranteed, but not to allow slavery 
to dominate the Nation.” The third party, you say, 
was “a party which demanded the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, regardless of State rights and Con- 
stitutional obligations.” 

The first two definitions may be accepted as sub- 
stantially true, but the third, in the obvious meaning 
of its terms, is wholly mistaken, and the mistake is 
a travesty of history, unjust at once to the living 
and the dead. It should not be left uncorrected. 
The Abolitionists began their work in no reckless 
or haphazard way. ‘They were as careful students 
of the Cénstitution as they were of their Bibles, and 
they were as free from anarchical sentiments as any 
other class of men. They saw at the outset, and 
openly acknowledged, that the National Govern- 
ment had no Constitutional right to interfere with 
slavery in any State, and they studiously avoided 
“demanding” such interference. Of all the tens 
of thousands of petitions sent by them to Congress, 
and which created such a mighty agitation through- 
out the land, there was not one that “demanded ” 
any action on the part of the Government that 
statesmen of all political parties had not pronounced 
constitutional. They did ask Congress to prohibit 
slavery in the District of Columbia, to suppress the 
commerce in human flesh between the several States, 
and to do other similar things in the interest of 
freedom ; but they did not once ask the Members 
to violate the oath which bound them to let slavery 
alone in the States. 

As an ethical principle they held that every slave 
was entitled to immediate freedom, and they 
appealed to the conscience of the individual master 
to free his slaves, and to the Legislatures of the 
slave States to abolish the system, each in its own 
jurisdiction. In this matter ag 4 were at perfect 
agreement with Slade, Giddings, Sumner, and Wil- 
son, who were all immediatists. From the begin- 
ning they disclaimed any purpose of forming an 
anti-slavery political party, but in 1840 a few of 
their number, tired of the moral conflict, and wish- 
ing to save the churches from further agitation, 
sought to turn the anti-slavery current into a politi- 
cal channel by forming the Liberty party. The 
majority, with Garrison at the head, resisted this 
movement, as many of the wisest and best Prohi- 
bitionists now oppose the Prohibitory party, believ- 
ing that the object in view can be sooner attained 
without such a party than with it. Many believed 
that the Liberty party was more an obstruction than 
a help, because it put Abolitionists in the position 
of office-seekers, and that if no such party had been 
formed, the Republican party, composed and led by 


- men not identified with the Liberty movement, 


would sooner have taken the field. 

After 1843 Garrison and his followers did indeed 
advance to the ground that, the pro-slavery compro- 
mises of the Constitution being immoral, it was 
their duty no longer to swear to support that instru- 
ment. Up to that time the great body of them had 
been voters, but now they stood aloof from the 
ballot-box, while continuing with unremitted zeal 
their moral warfare. As before, however, they 
made no “demand” upon Congress for any illegal 
action or any violation of oaths. They simply 
refused to do what their consciences forbade, taking 


cheerfully the odium of such action. Those who 
think they were thereby shorn of power to promote 
the abolition of slavery may well consider how 
much the work of Jesus and his apostles depended 
upon the ballot. OLIVER JOHNSON. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE seventh annual Convention of the Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, which met in Chicago 
from July 5 to the 8th, was very different from the 
political convention of two weeks earlier. It did 
not interest the whole city as much, nor have as 
fine a hall, nor as big a crowd, nor make anything 
like as much noise. But to those interested in work 
for “Christ and his Church” it was a hardly less 
noticeable gathering, full of interest, abounding in 
enthusiasm, and perhaps doing a work not less im- 
portant for our country. Battery D, like the audi- 
torium, was decorated with flags and bunting, and 
the delegations sat together under the banners of 
their different States and wore badges. But the 
delegates were a different class of people from the 
politicians. I am sure that none of them came in 
private cars well stored with a large assortment 
of liquors. Their faces were quite as intelligent, 
and much pleasanter to observe. The speeches 
were quite as good, and listened to more attentively. 
Between two and three thousand were present, most 
of them being from fifteen to thirty years old, and 
a large proportion were young women. The Con- 
vention reminded one of the Sunday-School Con- 
vention held in the same place a little more than a 
year ago, only fewer gray heads were to be seen. 
Any one who saw the faces of those young people, 
though he heard none of their encouraging reports, 
would have known at once that great things were 
to be expected from the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. Nearly every State, and some of the Terri- 
tories, were represented. The spirit of the Con- 
vention was thoroughly harmonious and evangel- 
istic. The motto adopted last year, “ For Christ 
and His Church,” was conspicuous, not only on 
different banners, but in the addresses. As the 
officers had been previously selected, there was 
little delay in entering on the very full programme. 
The speeches were short, practical, and right to the 
point. Very few whose names were on the pro- 
gramme failed to keep their appointments, and all 
the arrangements showed excellent care and 
ability on the part of those who had them in 
charge. 

After several hearty addresses of weleome from 
various organizations in Chicago, on Thursday morn- 
ing, reports of the growth of Christian Endeavor 
Societies in different parts of the country were made, 
which revealed that in the past year, as in the four 
preceding years, there had been an increase of about 
one hundred per cent. New England reported 
1,217 societies, with 79,105 members; the Middle 
States, which included Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 1,899 
societies, with 120,000 members, New York alone 
having 947, with 61,500 members. Full statistics 
for the West were not given, but the rate of increase 
was even larger. Twenty State Unions have already 
been established. So faras numbers are concerned, 
it would not be easy to find a more prosperous 
organization. There must be vitality inthis young 
giant who has grown great so suddenly, and whom 
the most skeptical must respect for his size, if for 
nothing more. If any one supposed, however, that 
the power of these societies ran only to numbers, 
it would have done him good to hear the testimony 
as to how they aid the church, from several pastors, 
including the Rev. J. L. Hill, of Medford, and the 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of Boston. Anticipated evils 
had not appeared. Results had been better and 
greater than churches and pastors expected. They 
looked on such societies as necessary if a church is 
to do its work, and as embodying principles which 
the whole church ought to come under. Secretary 
Ward reported that during the past year he had 
traveled in every State and Territory 42,000 miles, 
and spoken 365 times; that there were now 5,000 
societies and 325,000 members, 22,000 of whom 
had united with some church. He was followed 
by the founder of the movement and President of 
the United Society, the Rev. F. E. Clark, who, as 
he stepped forward, was presented with a large 
monogram—* C. E.”"—of red and white carnations, 
from the New York delegation, the letters being 
explained as standing, not only for Christian En- 
deavor, but for Endeavor Clark. The President's 
address was full of good advice, and emphasized 


especially the importance of missionary work, of 
keeping the pledges fully, of spirituality, of serving 
others, of maintaining the undenominational charac- 
ter of the Society, and of each member being loyal 
to his own church. He suggested as the motto for 
this year, “ Not ministering unto, but to minister,” 
and proposed, as an amendment to the constitution, 
a clause for those who might think themselves too 
old to be active members. It was, in effect, that 
when any one became unable to attend both the 
church and the Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, 
he should choose the church meeting, and, if he had 
previously been faithful to his pledge, should be- 
come an honorary member of the Christian Endea- 
vor Society, but carry over to the church meeting 
his pledge of attendance and participation. It was 
a late hour on Thursday evening when the Conven- 
tion Sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Brooks, 
of St. Louis. But, nevertheless, the prayer-meeting 
at 6:30 Friday morning (as well as Saturday) was 
attended by about two thousand. The forenoon 
was devoted to an address on “Improving the 
Prayer-Meeting,” by W. H. Childs, of Gonnecticnt 
on “ The Consecration Meeting,” by the Rev. W. G. 
Poor, of Kansas; and to an account of his recent 
visit to England and France, in the interests of 
Christian Endeavor, by President Clark, in which he 
narrated his cordial reception, and the indorsement of 
the Christian Endeavor principles by Mr. McAll, of 
Paris, and the Sunday-School Union of England. 
Then the Treasurer reported the receipt of about 
$19,000 during the year, of which $2,000 remained 
in the treasury, voluntary pledges were taken for 
the next year’s work, and the session closed with “ A 
Christian Endeavor Story ” by Pansy. 

The topic for Friday afternoon was “ How the 
Society Aids the Church as an Evangelistic Force.” 
The Rev. J. F. Brant, of Sandusky, spoke about 
making every prayer-meeting a place for decisions ; 
the Rev. Willard Scott, of Omaha, about Christian 
Endeavor unions as evangelistic centers; and the 
Rev. T. B. Wilson, of Muskegon, Mich., about how 
to reach associate members. This was followed b 
a “ Pastors’ Hour,” conducted by the Rev. J. é. 
Thrall, of Salt Lake City. The evening was 
occupied by three representative Chicago clergy- 
men—Dr. Barrows, the Rev. F. M. Bristol, and 
Bishop Fallows. 

On Saturday morning special features of the 
Society were discussed in a series of seven-minute 
addresses on the work and efficiency of the Look- 
out, Prayer-Meeting, Social, Temperance, Sunday- 
School, Missionary, and other committees, on the 
Society’s publications, and junior societies. In the 
afternoon the missionary work in which the Socie 
may aid the church was presented by Dr. Mitchell, 
of the Presbyterian Board, and by Dr. Schauffler. 
In the evening the Convention listened to 
Professor Harper and Miss Willard. No session 
was held on Sunday morning, but in the evening 
there was a farewell gathering addressed by the 
Rev. N. Boynton, of Boston, and the Rev. Dr. 
Little, of Chicago, and a closing consecration 
meeting conducted by Mr. Van Patten. It was 
a good convention. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
CATHOLIC PEOPLE. 


{pe Catholic parochial schools of this country 
claim an enrollment of 511,000 pupils, and the 
Church is now straining every nerve to give to 
every Catholic child a Catholic education. Ap 

ently the task is less than half accomplished. The 
enrollment of the public schools is one-fifth of the 
Nation’s population. Did the enrollment of the 
Catholic school bear the same proportion to the 
Catholic population, it would be 1,360,000—850,000 
more than it is. Fortunately, popular intelligence 
has now reached a point where the Church cannot 
afford to leave its children uneducated. It must 
either permit them to attend the public schools, or 


- else it must build and equip schools of its own suffi- 


cient to accommodate all Roman Catholic children. 
The question which of these two things it shall do 
is vital, and the Church realizes it. If it fails in its 
attempt to build up a system of parochial schools 
which shall rival our public schools, the absolutism 
of its power vanishes. | 

Did the American public realize the importance 
of the issue as thoroughly as does the Church, there 
would be no uncertainty regarding it. 

Even as it is, the outlook is hopeful. During the 
last decade the wonderful extension which our 
public school system has received in the South, and 
the increased liberality of public school appropria- 
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tions in the North, have practically given the death- 
blow to every form of private school system except 
the Catholic, and have made the tremendous efforts 
ut forth for its extension of little avail. Since 
885 the enrollment in the Catholic parochial 
schools has increased but 21,000, or four per cent., 
while, if we may judge from the statisties of the 
previous five years, that of the public schools has 
increased nearly 900,000, or eight per cent. 

These statistics, however, must not be accepted as 
proving too much. Only within the past year or 
two has the building of parochial schools been made 
absolutely obligatory upon every parish. There are 
in this country 6,800 Catholic churches, while the 
number of schools is but a little more than 3,000. 
If the Church can carry out its present orders and 
build teaching places even before it builds preaching 
places, the Catholic Directory of 1891 will show a 
different state of affairs from that of 1888. 

Whether or not the Church can carry out these 
orders depends principally upon the ets aa 

ualities and spirit of her own people. Regarding 
these the writer recently had a conversation with 
Dr. MeGlynn, whose defense of the publie school 
system was the first and chief of the offenses for 
which he incurred the ill-will of his superiors. As 
Dr. McGlynn is still in hearty sympathy with the 
Catholic people, and always had the thorough 
knowledge of them which only hearty sympathy can 
give, his views indicate with clearness their instincts. 

In the main, Dr. McGlynn agreed with the view 
previously expressed by The Christian Union, that 
the present movement in behalf of parochial schools 
had its origin and has its strength almost entirely 
among the clergy. The people, he thinks, would 
never have thought of protesting against the public 
schools as now conducted were they not goaded to it 
by the priesthood, and even the priests would 
many of them not protest were it not for their 
superiors. 

“Forty years ago,” he said, “the case was 
different. At that time the public schools were often 
anti-Catholic in their teaching. For example, when 
I attended the New York City public schools we had 
in our reading lesson one day a passage something 
like this: ‘The Roman Catholic religion is merely 
the old Roman paganism, with the names of the 
Trinity and the Virgin substituted for those of the 
Latin gods. In place of the heathen images those 
of the saints were erected, and everything was 
carried on about as before.’ There were five or six 
Catholic boys in the class, and we agreed among 
ourselves that we should refuse to read this passage, 
and we took our places in the recitation where we 
would be certain to be called upon. I was the one 
to whom the passage fell. I promptly refused to 
read what I considered an insulting attack upon my 
own religion. ‘The next boy was then asked, anda 
similar refusal was made. ‘Then the next, and the 
next, until a Protestant boy was reached and the 

read. The schoolmaster was indignant, but 
decided that it would be unwise to attempt to punish 
us. An influential Catholic brought the matter to 
the attention of the School Commissioners, and the 
use of the objectionable book was discontinued. 

“ Occasionally, things similar happen nowadays. 
You have perhaps noticed the recent trouble in 
Boston and in Brooklyn. The Catholics are in the 
right in both of these, and it is a mistake on the part 
of Protestants to permit the existence of any such 
grievances, whose importance may so easily be 
magnified. Whatever may have been the practical 
evils which crept in from the granting of indulgences, 
a public school history ought to do the Catholics 
the justice to state with fairness the Church’s theory 
upon the matter. This theory always was that the 
indulgence remitted merely temporal penalties, and 
could not be granted except upon condition of 
repentance and good works. The giving of money 
to the Church was merely a meritorious act.” 

As our conversation upon this point went on, Dr. 
McGlynn laughingly remarked that there was a 
tradition in the Church that those no-Popery teach- 
ings had sometimes even found their way into 
arithmetics, and that problems like this had been 
given : 

If the Pope can pray a man out of purgatory in so 
many days, and a Cardinal in so many, and there are 
so many Cardinals, how long will it take all of them 
combined to pray him out ? 

Our conversation next turned to the matter of the 
Bible in the public schools. Dr. McGlynn did not 
believe that most Catholics objected very much to 
this, but he thought it a great mistake in policy for 
the Protestants to insist upon it. It deprives them, 
he said, of a firm logical position from which to 
oppose the demand for sectarian schools. All loyal 


Catholics prefer to have religion taught to their 
children by the Church, and the fact that the public 
schools teach it in a way that the Church condemns 
seems to them a real grievance. ‘A great deal of 
anti-Catholic clamor for ‘an open Bible’ comes from 
people who never open their Bibles from one year’s 
end to another.” 

When I referred to the fact that the chief 
objection which I had recently heard urged by 
Catholie priests against the public schools was, not 
that they taught the Protestant religion, but that 
they taught no religion at all, Dr. MeGlynn said : 
“ Yes, that is the point which they are urging now, 
but this is merely to keep in accord with the 
demand that all the children nfist have a religious 
education. The earlier councils never objected to 
anything in the public school system except the 
giving of instruction antagonistic to their religion 
and the conducting of religious exercises and the 
using of forms of prayer unfamiliar to Catholic 
children, if not forbidden them. 

If the public schools were boarding schools where 
the child spent his entire time, Father MeGlynn 
himself would unhesitatingly condemn them. But 
since the child is kept in the schools but five in six 
hours a day, there is time enough for the family 
and the church to care for their religious education. 
The logical American position is, not that religious 
education is unimportant, but that it is not the duty 
of the State to impart it. 

When the writer spoke of the inconsistency of 
the Church in preferring that the children should 
be exposed for ten hours a day to the education of 
the factories, rather than half that time to the edu- 
cation of the schools, Father MeGlynn remarked 
that he had often called the attention of clergymen 
tothat point. The Church was burdening its people 
in order to keep under its care the little ones who 
were protected against harm both by their infancy 
and the influence of their homes, and at the same 
time was doing next to nothing for the older or 
poorer children who were thrown upon the world. 

But the most interesting part of our conversation 
was when Dr. McGlynn spoke of the spirit in which 
the Catholic people were submitting to the burdens 
which the parochial schools imposed. “The money 
they give,” he said, “does not consist of free-will 
offerings. It is only obtained by means of in- 
cessant exactions, some of them of an oppress- 
ive character. The charging of money for admis- 
sion or for seats in the churches, which practically 
shuts out a great many of the poor; the continual 
organizing of excursions and fairs, where money is 
sometimes male by raffles, wheels of fortune, and 
the sale of beer, are simply the chief among petty 
means that are adopted to get more money out of 
the people. Many of the priesthood would gladly 
refuse to take any part in the imposition of these 
burdens, but if they raise any objection they are 
told that younger men will be placed in charge of 
the parishes which they have perhaps spent their 
lives in building up.” 

At the conclusion of our talk Father MeGlynn 
expressed his belief that it was the right and duty 
of the State to tax equally all institutions not con- 
ducted in the publie interest by the officers of the 
public. The exemption of churches and church 
schools from taxation was merely another form of 
taxing the remainder of the community for their 
support. If the American public would adhere 
rigidly to the American theories of government 
there would be no doubt as to the outeome. To the 
mind of the writer so severe a measure as this of 
taxing the parish schools did not appear necessary. 
If the Catholic Church, in its attempt to strengthen 
its hold upon the children, is, by its begging and 
grinding, weakening its hold upon the adult Cath- 
olics, it is undermining its own foundation, and the 
most important thing of all is to give it no oppor- 
tunity to plead oppression. The duty of the Amer- 
ican people is, not to attempt to injure the work that 
is being done by the Catholics, but to strengthen 
their own work, and make the publie schools so effi- 
cient that rival Catholic institutions shall be impos- 
sible. As Dr. MeGlynn continually insists, it is the 
paramount duty of the American Nation to give to 
all of its citizens an American education. The 
heterogencous mass must be made homogeneous, or 
else an American Nation in the true sense of the 
term cannot exist. “A large part of the fanatical 
clamor fur church schools comes from foreign priests 
who care more for their foreign language and for- 
eign ideas than they care for the Church itself. 
They «lo not wish their people to be Americanized. 
Their opposition to the public school is disloyalty. 
National common schools are indispensable to a 
commen nationality.” 


TO HATCHFORD AND LONDON. 
| Extracts from the Diary of James Ramsey. | 
By ALice CHADROURNE. 


FRIEND who has been much interested in this 

old Scotch journal,’ being anxious to trace the 
history of young Ramsey, recently addressed a letter 
of inquiry to a lady of Edinburgh bearing the sur- 
name of the diarist. In answer, a most cordial 
note was received, containing the statement that a 
James Ramsey was admitted as W.S. (Writer to 
the Signet), February 22, 1793. He was the son of 
James Ramsey, an architect in Edinburgh, who 
died October 28, 1748. The Frank Napier, the 
friend whose name so frequently appears in the 
pages of the diary, was also a W.S.. and was the 
son of the Hon. Mark Napier, Colonel of the 
Thirty-second Foot. He died in 1818. 

It is hoped that further facts may be elicited in 
regard to the fate and fortunes of young Ramsey, 
after the closing of the diary, which covered the 
period of about a decade. 


At the termination of his apprenticehip in the 
chamber of Walter Scott, Sen., James Ramsey 
decided to accept an invitation to visit his unele, 
Andrew Ramsey, a wealthy gentleman, who had 
been for many years a resident of India, but who 
had now returned to England and established him- 
self at Hatechford. Accordingly, his nephew, re- 
joicing greatly in his freedom, set out, accompanied 
by two of his aunts, on his journey toward London. 


HATCHFORD, June 17, 1791. 


From the date of this you will easily see that I 
am now in England ; that I have at last made out 
my visit to my uncle. I[ will not, however, say a 
word till [ have fairly brought you along with me, 
and have told you all that has passed since my last 
chit-chat with you. 

Ist August, 1791. I can assure you, my friend, 
when I last wrote yeu (which, to my disgrace, 
is almost six weeks) that I did not think I 
should have been so long in asking you how you 
have been, or I would not have promised so faith- 
fully to inform you of all my motions since I left 
Cameron ; however, as it is, I will make an attempt, 
and if I do not give you the minutia, you may 
expect the leading events, that since that time 
demand preservation according to the plan of this 
our place book. Figure me, then, coming into 
Glasgow about eleven o'clock, after all the places 
were taken for Edinburgh, stalking away by my- 
self to see the aqueduct bridge over the Kelvin, 
returning to dine in the coffee-room amongst a num- 
ber of people, every one of whom afforded me some 
amusement, and viewing the green in the evening, 
where, tomy great joy and satisfaction, the regiment 
was having its exercise. This regiment—it does 
not signify which it was—had just come from 
abroad, had just procured a number of recruits, 
and was now preparing to make a decent figure at 
the review. I say decent, for at present it was 
much the reverse. The poor, raw, dirty creatures 
were <dlressed in half-worn and tattered garments ; 
were of all shapes and sizes, of all colors and com- 
plexions, and from anything I saw might have been 
gathered from every quarter of the globe. You 
know I dabble in a kind of untaught practical phys- 
iognomy ; what a glorious field was this for it! 
The mey were divided into small parties according 
to their different proficiency, from the stack or 
march to the most difficult maneuvers, and, what 
added a peculiar relish to the whole, the sergeants 
were most of them Hessians, using a dialect to the 
poor Scotch which they no more understood than I 
did. Time might make you accustomed to the 
sounds, though I think I may venture to say no pro- 
ficiency in languages would. The pupils did not 
understand it, as might be well seen from their 
blunders, and the passion into which their com- 
manders were now and then betrayed. 

From Linlithgow I traveled with a man who had 
been a walker from infancy, of the name of Brown. 
For a man on a long walking expedition, nothing is 
so good as thick shoes and plenty of good nourish- 
ing food, though never more than a half a bottle of 
wine. In the daytime nothing so good by half as 
porter or strong ale, with plenty of meal in it. He 
could travel easily forty miles a day, for any length 
of time, and had gone to Aberdeen and back in 


| Our readers will remember previous articles giving ex- 
tracts from the old Scotch diary of James Ramsey, a fellow- 


apprentice and friend of Sir Walter Scott. 
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three days. He always rose early, dined late, and 
went soon to bed on little or no supper. 

Having brought you to Edinburgh, we will rest a 
little. 

Hatchford, 2d August. We at last, after many 
delays, set out at eleven o'clock, having waited from 
five in the morning. On the road little can hap- 
pen either to amuse or instruct. I could only ob- 
serve, as we came into a richer country, that the 
accommodations became more neat and every article 
more expensive. Many people are willing to at- 
tribute the difference in point of accommodation in 
the two countries to a difference in the genius of the 
people—that the one have a turn and innate love of 
order and neatness, while the other, on the contrary, 
love dirt from an inborn principle or affection. 
That this is not the case is plain, for we in the 
streets of London, as well as in the country, meet 
with poverty attired in all her loathsomeness. It 
must be poverty, for when the human frame wants 
even the necessaries, how can it attend to the blan- 
dishments of accommodation ? In Scotland—I own 
it with regret—there is much poverty. She there 
stalks forth with a numerous attendance, and, 
breathing on the bloom and opening sprouts of 
genius, blasts their vigor, withers them in their 
prime, and shuts up the energies of the mind. 
What is still more distressing, this is an evil we can 
see no end to, for we are in the neighborhood of a 
rich country—a circumstance which we might im- 
agine at first sight rather an advantage than other- 
wise. This, however, is by no means the case, and 
there is more than one reason for it: the luxuries 
are easily carried from the one country to the other, 
while the trade, industry, and population, which are 
always in proportion to the resources, travel but 
slowly. The great people of Scotland live in Eng- 
land ; they have estates in Scotland which lend 
some assistance to the parade of English riches, no 
doubt; but this is the only connection to boast of 
with them, and poor it is. In every other respect 
they are Englishmen: they have English manners ; 
they support plans for improvement in England: 
and, but for the pleasure of shooting in the season, 
would perhaps never visit their native country. 
Besides all this, the genius of Scotland, the spirit 
of improvement in most articles in that unfortunate 
though good country, becomes, from its neighbor- 
hood to England, rather imitative than original. 
Our improvements do not so much spring from the 
nature of our climate and soil as from reasons drawn 
a priort from the probable consequences of such 
and such plans, as from a train of reasoning like 
this—that, because England is rich, and they are 
there, so must Scotland be rich if they were there. 
This is, no doubt, one way of improvement; but 
how far is it inferior to the other! In the former 
we only imitate; in the latter we employ every 
keen faculty which the mind possesses—nay, which 
forms the human mind in the most lively and vigor- 
ous stages of its existence. In music, in poetry, in 
painting, what have the efforts of true genius been ? 
Why should not the same reasoning apply to the 
arts which are useful as well as those which are 
only elegant? In England these improvements are 
the effects of riches, and riches are the effects of 
original genius exerted under a free government. 
In Scotland, on the contrary, we, with much care, 
and often with a laudable though mistaken zeal, plant 
the improvements of that country in our uncultivated 
fields, foolishly hoping that they will thrive and 
flourish. We would think a man mad if he were to 
introduce foreign plants without assimilating the 
soil they come to with the one they came. from; 
and yet we praise men to the skies for introducing 
niceties and improvements which we are not yet in 
a condition to support. Besides, these improve- 
ments do not thrive, and the spirit to which they 
owed their introduction becomes disappointed. But 
we are wandering dreadfully. 

I was highly entertained on the road (to return 
to our story) with my Aunt Anny. She, God bless 
her, good woman! has a penchant for England ; and 
while she admires her improvements, wonders where 
they come from, placing them to some charming 
innate principle. She seemed determined to find 
out something uncommonly convenient at every step 
after we left Berwick. At last we came to a man 
leading a rolling-stone along the road to work ; the 
idea of improvement was so strong that, without 
thinking a moment, she exclaimed: “See, Jamie, 
they even roll the roads, to make them smooth, in 
England!” This was a victory to me, and will not 
be forgotten. 

There was another good story of one of the Lords 
of Sessions. At an inn near London we had some 


beefsteaks, and a kind of very large pickle to ea; 


with them. Upon inquiring, we found this to be 
what seems to have been lately imported—no less 
than a Patagonian cucumber ; cucumbers that were 
sometimes as large as a man’s body, according to 
the waiter, and just imported! One of our Lords 
of Sessions, captivated with this great appearance, 
fell in love with it, and carried it, big as it was, in 
his chaise to Scotland, glorying in this immense 
curiosity. We also were charmed at the novelty of 
the Patagonian cucumber, purchased a few seeds, 
and inquired eagerly on our arrival what they were, 
and found that they were neither more nor less than 
common gourds—fruits that have been known since 
the days of Jonah. I think I see my Lord Hender- 
land throwing his goerd away after having carried 
it nearly four hundred miles. I only suppose that 
he was the man, because he would have least relished 
such a joke. 

We came into London, changed horses in that 
great place, and were shown hence to dinner. 

Hatchford, 8th August. After dinner. My 
uncle Karr and Andrew being now in London, had 
left my aunts and me to enjoy all the pleasures of 
Hatchford and retirement. 

The fashionable hours of dining have been 
changed for almost two hours earlier, so that now 
I have the pleasure of scribbling to you in the sum- 
mer-house, in place of taking a glass of wine, as 
would have been the case had they been still all 
here. This is really a most delightful place, take it 
all in all; and is as much calculated for a man of 
my uncle’s fortune and disposition as anything you 
can conceive. It is only twenty miles from London, 
is in the midst of a champaign, or rather a wild 
country, and possesses at the same time a rich, 
varied, and extensive prospect. 

Soon after I arrived here, I made offer of a visit 
to my uncle Karr at Portsmouth, and was with him 
for a fortnight; went to see the grand fleet which is 
now lying at Spit Head, and the convicts who are 
employed at Cumberland Fort, and also at Portches- 
ter Castle in the neighborhood ; after which, return- 
ing here, I spent two or three days with my uncle ; 
and have spent a fortnight in London in seeing 
friends—Townshend, Mundell, Dundas, and Grant 
—and all the shows exhibiting in that great, wide, 
disagreeable place. 

Returned after that to this place, where I stall 
remain. Having thus accounted for myself in the 
style of ordinary journals, I shall return and tell 
how I was employed, and what I saw worth writing 
about in my different peregrinations. 

To begin, then, with my uncle Karr, than whom 
there is not, I believe, a more extraordinary man on 
the habitable earth. He appeared to me, while I 
saw him at Portsmouth, to be a kind, warm-hearted 
sort of a man, but possessed of the most contrary 
and unaccountable temper, joined to a manner as 
singular as anything else about this queer relation 
of mine. He went to sea as a surgeon, at a time 
when swearing was esteemed a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a man of spirit, and not unbecoming a gen- 
tleman ; whether his temper was suited forsuch an 
embellishment or not, we will not determine ; cer- 
tain, however, it is, that even now he shows himself 
no unworthy scholar. The bluntness of his manners, 
garnished with a superfluity of oaths, become always 
most intolerable when he has a good deal of grog— 
an assistance he most regularly and religiously 
applies to ; at such times he launches out with most 
fury against his Scotch relations, corroborating his 
opinion from the unprofitable nature of his estate, 
and its rascally tenantry. His having been the 
oldest of my grandfather’s family, who were numer- 
ous, and left to push their own way when very 
young, gave him much to do, and now answers as a 
text to begin his declamations about a knowledge of 
the world, and against the most trivial appearance 
of fashion, or attention to dress. His warm- 
heartedness leads him to see a great deal of com- 
pany, who came in when on shore without cer- 
emony or invitation. You may easily believe 
my time was not very pleasantly spent with him, 
being introduced every day to a new face as a 
Scotchman newly caught, a circumstance which 
generally set a laugh against me when an opportu- 
nity offered. The idea, however, that my company 
made his evenings and mornings less solitary kept 
me with him for no less than a fortnight. ring 
this time I saw the fleet, a sight that pleased me 
from its novelty, and which gave me as striking a 
conception of the force of industry, ingenuity, and 
opulence as any I ever saw. I was much pleased 
with the kind of character which seemed to prevail 
among those captains who came to visit my uncle ; 
their roughness, which was once disgusting, has 


become now greatly polished, while the activity of 


their lives and the hardships they must endure has 
bestowed a firmness to their manners and opinions 
highly pleasing. Some of them, no doubt, from the 
despotic nature of their command when on board, 
and the unlimited nature of the subordination which 


takes place, were haughty and disgusting in the 


extreme. 
While I was at Portsmouth I went also to see the 


convicts at work on Cumberland Fort. It was the 


first thing I had ever seen of the kind, and one more 
disgusting you cannot conceive. Figure to yourself 
a vast number of your fellow-creatures, many of 
your fellow-countrymen, employed in those opera- 
tions which the lower animals were certainly in- 
tended by nature to perform. See them dressed in 
the most sordid manner ; scourged into mean obedi- 
ence ; see their chains, hear them rattle ; examine 
the cast of countenance which a total depravity and 
a total want of shame has occasioned ; allow the 
mind to dwell on this rough sketch; fill up the 
shades and finishing of the painting with all those 
little circumstances which must attend such a condi- 
tion, and to every one of which the imagination, 
though the tongue cannot, gives a powerful utter- 
ance, and you may be able to conceive what I felt ; 
for my fancy had often in idea painted the miseries 
of servitude, and I had gloried in the character 
which Goldsmith has drawn of the English : 


“« Stern in each bosom, reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful fied, 
By forms unfashioned fresh from nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native lordliness of soul, 
True to imagine right, above control, 
While e’en the peasant boasts the right to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself a man.” 


As a punishment I think this blamable; it takes 
away all shame, and renders the depravity of the 
few universal. It must be expensive, as the work is 
slowly and must be ill done; it is certainly also a 
very bad spectacle for the lower orders of a people, 
1 ng political existence depends on their free- 

om. 

The free market fair, which is annual, and lasts a 
fortnight, happened while I was at Portsmouth. 

It is singular that during its continuance no man 
ean be arrested by the magistrates; this cireum- 
stance, and the fleet at Spithead, joined to the ordi- 
nary incidents which must attend such congrega- 
tions, rendered the town a most extraordin 
spectacle of all kinds of business and debauchery. 
The street was crowded with all kinds of people for 
almost two hours every evening. In this rabble I 
made one quiet spectator for two evenings, and 
enjoyed it in my own way. | 

I now determined to return to Hatchford; my 
Uncle Karr took a seat for me in the diligence. 
The evening before I left him, he inquired how my 
finances stood; after being informed, he very 
gravely told me I had enough to be robbed of. On 
my return to Hatchford I found a letter from 
Townshend, which carried me to London. I spent 
the second day I was there with this amiable young 
man. I find him the same as when we first became 
acquainted: modest to a degree that makes him 
awkward even, fond of retirement and the country, 
and by far too gentle to make a figure in the bustle 
of this world. If he be changed, it is only thus 
far: that time or love has riveted on him this mild- 
ness and made it far more conspicuous than it was 
formerly. I am afraid it has deprived him of some 
of that small share of manly strength, or perhaps of 
ambition, against which men of retirement always 
declaim, but without which, nevertheless, it is 
impossible to make a man of business. He told 
me, indeed, that had he known what the study 
of the law was, he does not think he ever 
would have begun it. All his companions com- 
plain of not knowing what to make of him. Grant, 
who has penetration equal to anything, says he 
hardly seems made for this world; as my Lord 
Charles he certainly is not, for he will not improve 
the opportunities which his rank offers. In the 
more private character of friend, husband, or parent, 
he will make a distinguished figure—unless Heaven, 
finding him already fitted to enjoy that happiness 
for which the generality of mankind are seldom 
qualified till age and disappointments have taught 
them wisdom, should call him hence. What ren- 
ders this want of spirit in Townshend the more to 
be pitied is that there is more than a_ probability 
of its proceeding from the private affairs of his 
family, distresses which he cannot help, but which, 
nevertheless, make a deep impression on a frame of 
mind like his. 
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July 12, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A PRAYER. 


By CHARLES Henry PHELPS. 


"Ts not for me, as I do read 
Thy will, dear Lord, by mighty thought 
Or daring deed 

To set the ways of wrong at naught. 

To lead mankind is not for me, 

Albeit, hadst thou so decreed, 
E’en that might be. 


But, surely, in a simpler wise, 

Though not less manful, I may do 
What in me lies : 

To that which is I may be true ; 

Here, now, though it be commonplace, 

I may to this low level rise 


With cheerful grace. 


This, only, venture I to ask— 
That my impatience thou wilt lull. 
The daily task 
To noble minds cannot be dull ; 
To serve thy plan each thing is meant : 
Let me not wear the smothering mask 
Of discontent. 


But, rather, let me stand erect, 

Knowing each man has part with God, 
Each cause, effect ; 

And from the daisies of thy sod 

Teach me to live my own life out, 

And its sure blossoming to expect 
Without a doubt. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
IL. 


* Now go we in content 
To liberty and not to banishment.” 


| HAVE sometimes entertained myself by trying 
to imagine the impressions which our modern life 
would make upon some sensitive mind of a remote 
age. I have fancied myself rambling about New 
York with Montaigne, and taking note of his 
shrewd, satirical comment. I can hardly imagine 
him expressing any feeling of surprise, much less 
any sentiment of admiration; but I am confident 
that under a masque of ironical self-complacency 
the old Gascon would find it difficult to repress his 
astonishment, and still more difficult to adjust his 
mind to evident and impressive changes. I have 
ventured at times to imagine myself in the 
company of another more remote and _ finely 
organized spirit of the past, and pictured to myself 
the keen, dispassionate criticism of Pericles on 
the things of modern habit and creation; I have 
listened to his luminous interpretations of the 
changed conditions which he saw about him; I 
have noted his unconcern toward the merely mate- 
rial advances of society, his penetrative insight into 
its intellectual and moral developments. A mind 
so capacious and open, a nature so trained and 
poised, could not be otherwise than self-contained 
and calm even in the presence of changes so vast 
and manifold as those which have transformed 
society since the days of the great Athenian; but 
even he could not be quite unmoved if brought face 
to face with a life so unlike that with which he had 
been familiar; there must come even to one who 
feels the mastery of the soul over all conditions a 
certain sense of wonder and awe. 

It was with some such feeling that Rosalind and 
I found ourselves in the Forest of Arden. The 
journey was so soon accomplished that we had no 
time to accustom ourselves to the changes between 
the country we had left and that to which we had 
come. We had always fancied that the road would 
be long and hard, and that we should arrive worn 
and spent with the fatigues of travel. We were 
astonished and delighted when we suddenly discov- 
ered that we were within the boundaries of the 
Forest long before we had begun to think of the 
end of our journey. We had said nothing to each 
other by the way; our thoughts were so busy that 
we had no time for speech. There were no other 
travelers; everybody seemed to be going in the 
opposite direction ; and we were left to undisturbed 
meditation. The route to the Forest is one of those 
open secrets which whosoever would know must 
learn for himself; it is impossible to direct those 
who do not discover for themselves how to make 
the journey. The Forest is probably the most 


accessible place on the face of the earth, but it is so 
rarely visited that one may go half a lifetime without 
meeting a person who has been there. I have never 
been able to explain the fact that those who have spent 
some time in the Forest, as well as those who are 
later to see it, seem to recognize each other by 
instinct. Rosalind and I happen to have a 
large circle of acquaintances, and it has been our 
good fortune to meet and recognize many who were 
familiar with the Forest and who were able to tell 
us much about its localities and charms. It is not 
generally known, and it is probably wise not to 
emphasize the fact, that the fortunate few who have 
access to the Forest form a kind of secret fraternity ; 
a brotherhood of the soul which is secret because 
those alone who are qualified for membership by 
nature can undersfand either its language or its 
aims. It is a very strange thing that the dwellers 
in the Forest never make the least attempt at con- 
cealment, but that, no matter how frank and explicit 
their statements may be, nobody outside the brother- 
hood ever understands where the Forest lies or 
what one finds when he gets there. One may 
write what he chooses about life in the Forest, and 
only those whom nature has selected and trained 
will understand what he discloses; to all others it 
will be an idle tale or a fairy story for the enter- 
tainment of people who have no serious business in 
hand. 

I remember well the first time I ever understood 
that there is a Forest of Arden, and that they who 
choose may wander through its arched aisles of shade 
and live at their will in its deep and beautiful soli- 
tude; a solitude in which nature sits like a friend 
from whose face the veil has been withdrawn, and 
whose strange and foreign utterance has been ex- 
changed for the most familiar speech. Since that 
memorable afternoon under the apple trees | have 
never been far from the Forest, although at times I 
have lost sight of the line which its foliage makes 
against the horizon. I have always intended to 
cross that line some day and to explore the Forest ; 
perhaps even to make a home for myself there. But 
one’s dreams must often wait for their realization, 
and so it has come to pass that I have gone all these 
years without personal familarity with these beauti- 
ful scenes. I have since learned that one never 
comes to the Forest until he is thoroughly prepared 
in heart and mind, and I understand now that I 
could not have come earlier even if I had made the 
attempt. As it happened, I concerned myself with 
other things, and never approached very near the 
Forest, although never very far from it. I was 
never quite happy unless I caught frequent glimpses 
of its distant boughs, and I searched more and more 
eagerly for those who had left some record of their 
journeys to the Forest, and of their life within its 
magical boundaries. I discovered, to my great joy, 
that the libraries were full of books which had much 
to say about the delights of Arden: its enchanting 
scenery ; the music of its brooks; the sweet and 
refreshing repose of its recesses ; the noble company 
that frequent it. I soon found that all the greater 
poets have been there, and that their lines had caught 
the magical radiance of its sky; and many of the 
prose writers showed the same familarity with a 
country in which they evidently found whatever 
was sweetest and best in life. I came to know at 
last those whose knowledge of Arden was most 
complete, and I put them in a place by themselves ; 
a corner in the study to which Rosalind and I went 
for the books we read together. I would gladly 
give a list of these works but for the fact I have 
already hinted—that those who would understand 
their references to Arden will come to know them 
without aid from me, and that those who would not 
understand could find nothing in them even if I 
should give page and paragraph. It was a great 
surprise to me, when I first began to speak of the 
Forest, to find that most people scouted the very idea 
of such a country; many did not even understand 
what 1 meant. Many a time, at sunset, when the 
light has lain soft and tender on the distant Forest, 
[have pointed it out, only to be told that what I 
thought was the Forest was a splendid pile of clouds, 
a shining mass of mist. I came to understand at 
last that Arden exists only for a few, and I ceased to 
talk about it save to those who shared my faith. 
Gradually I came to number among my friends 
many who were in*the habit of making frequent 
journeys to the Forest, and not a few who had spent 
the greater part of their lives there. I remember 
the first time I saw Rosalind I saw the light of the 
Arden sky in her eyes. the buoyancy of the Arden 
air in her step, the purity and freedom of the Arden 
life in her nature. We built our home within sight 
of the Forest, and there was never a day that we did 


not talk about and plan our long-delayed journey 
thither. 

“ After all,” said Rosalind, on that first glorious 
morning in Arden, “as I look back I see that we 
were always on the way here.” H. W. M. 


CENTENARY OF MISSIONS. 
STORY OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


CLOSED my last letter with a bare reference to 

the hospitality which the foreign delegates have 
received during this Conference. ‘That reference 
must now (June 19) be amplified and the list of 
entertainments lengthened. The formal reception 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House of the 
foreign delegates took place early last week. Then 
followed the reception given by the Chureh Mis- 
sionary Society on Wednesday, and breakfast by 
the National Temperance League on Thursday. 
Saturday was given- over to the enjoyment of 
similar festivities. ‘The Tract Society gave a break- 
fast at the Hotel Metropole, where speeches were 
made by Drs. W. M. Taylor, Post, Schreiber, and 
others. At one o'clock, at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
the American delegates, through the kindness of 
an unknown benefactor, were enabled to reciprocate 
the kind hospitalities of the week by inviting to 
lunch the members of Conference. It was a very 
enjoyable oceasion. Glad fellowship and_ hearty 
good feeling were in the air. The Hon. Eustace Fitz, 
of Boston, was an excellent presiding officer. Of 
all conventions he had attended, commercial, politi- 
cal, religious, this, he declared, was the greatest. 
The speeches were exceptionally good. Dr. Pierson 
illustrated the fact that an enthusiastic missionary 
pastor may also be an excellent after-dinner speaker. 
Dr. Taylor was felicitous and earnest; Dr. Noble 
practical and stimulating; Mr. George Williams, 
founder of the Y. M. C. A., simple and effective. 
Several others spoke, and spoke well. We would 
have gladly lingered still longer, but the approach 
of three o'clock warned us that we must not be late 
for the special train at St. Pancras. This had been 
arranged to take us to Dollis Hill, where Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen were waiting to receive us. It was 
a lovely afternoon, and the suburbs of London looked 
very beautiful. The walk of a mile or more from 
the station to the house was a pleasant one, the 
grass was so fresh and the hedges so green. Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen received their guests on the 
lawn, where tea was immediately served. It was a 
pleasant two hours we spent there walking about 
the place, talking with friends, and listening to the 
short addresses made from the veranda. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone drove in soon after the guests had 
arrived, and the great statesman at once became the 
center of interest. Every one hoped he would make 
a speech, but, owing to the Emperor Frederick’s 
recent death and other causes, Mr. Gladstone 
refrained. Not even the “five words only” which 
an enthusiastic and importunate admirer demanded 
were forthcoming. But we all saw his noble face, 
all saw his kmdly smile, many grasped him by the 
hand. Lord Aberdeen welcomed his guests in 
modest, gracious hospitality. Professor Drummond 
spoke very happily. Dr. Taylor declared what a 
joy it was to him to look upon and meet with Mr. 
Gladstone; Dr. Parker and Sir Lyon Playfair 
made a few remarks; several photographs of dele- 
gate-groups were taken, and the delightful after- 
noon came to an end. A very large number of 
delegates were present, and none who were there 
received anything but most pleasant impressions. 
Lord Aberdeen read a telegram from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, cordial in tone and regret- 
ting that a business engagement would probably 
prevent his being present. A message was also 
received from the Queen, in which she expressed 
her appreciation of the resolution of sympathy 
which the Conference had sent her the day before. 
The exercises of the day were not confined to 
purely social engagements ; a large prayer-meeting 
was held in the lower hall at eleven o'clock, in 
which many delegates took part. Sunday came as 
a day of rest—or rather of changed occupation. 
Several Americans occupied English pulpits. Many 
more were actively busy in embracing the opportu- 
nity to hear London’s famous preachers. 

A large meeting was held in the afternoon at 
Exeter Hall for young women. Fifteen hundred 
were present. The Countess of Aberdeen pre- 
sided, and addresses were given by Mrs. Moses 
Smith, of Detroit; Mrs. A. G. Gordon, of Boston ; 
Miss Carter, of New York, and Mrs. Quintain, of 
Philadelphia. Interesting information was given, 
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and earnest appeals made for a full personal conse- 
cration to mission work. 


HOME WORK FOR MISSIONS. 


The programme for Monday was an interesting 
one. “Home Work for Missions” was a_ topic 
discussed morning and afternoon. The spiritual 
agencies were considered in the morning, the mate- 
rial agencies in the afternoon. 

Dr. Pierson, who seemed in no degree wearied by 
his three services on the Sunday, read a racy, vig- 
orous paper on the general topic, which had been 
subdivided as follows: How to raise the churches to 
the degree of consecration required for the evangel- 
ization of the world; increased observance of the 
monthly concert, and a larger place for foreign 
missions in the schedules for the Week of 
Prayer; the value ofsimultaneous meetings, mis- 
sionary conventions, and other special services ; the 
responsibilities of wealth. Dr. Pierson, who has 
become a great favorite with the Conference audi- 
ences, held the closest attention. He urged the 
necessity of supplying the facts of missionary work 
as a means of arousing interest—facts in attract- 
ive, brief, telling form. Let the influence of the 
woman on home life be emphasized, and let that influ- 
ence be used in the interests of missions, and mis- 
sionary enthusiasm will be kindled. Let the ethies, 
the economics, the zsthetics of Christian giving be 
taught from the mother’s knee. Cease to depend 
for the support of missions upon the very rich, 
especially the worldly rich, who thus come to think 
of themselves as patrons of God’s kingdom. Revive 
the monthly concert. Divide the field among the 
members of your church; get them to make maps 
to illustrate their papers or addresses. They will 
never lose interest in the field over which they have 
spent so much time. 


CONSECRATED WEALTH. 


The last topic, the Responsibilities of Wealth, was 
considered by the Rev. F. F. Emerson, of Newport. 
His paper was clear, scholarly, comprehensive. He 
showed the great prominence in Christ’s teachings 
paid to man’s relation to wealth, and portrayed 
vividly and tellingly man’s responsibility in the 
matter. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, in the discussion 
which followed, suggested, as a practical outcome of 
the Conference, the plan of making the programme 
of these meetings, supplemented by the full report 
of the proceedings, the basis of monthly concerts 
next year. He also indicated the plan adopted in 
his church for making the missionary concerts the 
most interesting meetings of the year. In the be- 
ginning of the year the programme is made out 
assigning different subjects to different organiza- 
tions (such as the Young Ladies’ Missionary Socie- 
ty, ete.), or to individuals who are constantly mak- 
ing preparation for their appointed turn. “ Simul- 
taneous meetings” were strongly advocated by a 
New Jersey delegate, the Rev. W. H. Belden, as 
having already been proved to be most suecessful. 
A special literature is furnished for such meetings. 
Already the Presbyterian Church in America has 
officially approved this method of arousing mission- 
ary interest. A weekly concert for prayer was ad- 
vocated by the Rev. C. G. Moore, of the China 
Inland Mission. ‘The Bishop of Nelson alluded to 
the power of consecrated money. <A penny given 
willingly in faith was better than a pound unconse- 
crated. Systematic giving, proportionate giving, 
the need of a fuller consecration, were all dwelt 
upon in the long discussion which this general topic 
called forth. 

MATERIAL AGENCIES. 

In the afternoon the Material Agencies in the 
Home Work for Missions were considered in the 
Annex. ‘The programme called for the discussion 
of this topic under these heads: comparative meth- 
ods of securing missionary contributions from 
churches and Sabbath-schools ; the need of supple- 
menting the contributions of the churches with gifts 
and legacies from those who have been made the 
stewards of large possessions ; how to deal with the 
question of special objects and gifts of limited ap- 
plication ; statistical tables and financial statements. 
The Rey. B. Romig, of the Moravian Mission, read 
a paper, and in the discussion which followed various 
suggestions were made. One speaker advocated the 
plan of bringing from the foreign field missionaries 
for two years or more, with the avowed purpose of 
arousing in the home churches missionary interest, 
and thus increase the contributions. Another de- 


clared that if an active part in missionary meetings, 
societies, concerts, ete., was given to every man, 
woman, and child, there would be no difficulty in 
raising the required money. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


The important subject of the Missionary in Rela- 
tion to Literature, which was entered upon last week, 
was still further discussed on Monday, the immedi- 
ate question under consideration relating to tract 
and book societies as auxiliaries of the missionary. 
How can religious literature, and general literature 
on a religious basis, be best provided for the grow- 
ing wants of the mission fields of the world? This 
important topic was discussed in a paper by Dr. 
John Murdock, of Madras, in which the following 
conclusions were reached: 1. Missionary societies 
should set apart men who should devote their whole 
time to the preparation of vernacular literature. 
Competent natives should likewise be assigned to 
this work. 2. Mission presses, once a necessity, 
and still desirable, should print Christian literature 
at cost price, charging market rates in other cases. 
It is now almost universally believed in India that 
gratuitous distribution is unwise. 3. The Religious 
Tract Society should have agents in India. 4. Mis- 
sionary societies should make some provision for 
preaching halls and bookshops, and for a staff of 
colporteurs. In the discussion that followed em- 
phatie testimony was given to the necessity of sup- 
plying mission fields with a pure literature. In 
Japan, while men were seeking for the truth, agnos- 
tic and atheistic literature was being supplied in 
large quantities. In India, said the Rev. Mr. Fie- 
glee, of the Basle Missionary Society, there were 
many translations which the natives could not un- 
derstand. All over the land an immoral and poi- 
sonous literature was scattered. DrfPringle declared 
that these pernicious books were sold on the govern- 
ment railroads, and urged that the matter should be 
agitated in Parliament. ‘There wasa manifest de- 
sire that a general committee should be formed to 
consider the wisdom of a “ Christian Literature Socie- 
ty’ —not denominational literature, but such as would 
counteract the spread of agnostic, infidel, and 
immoral books. The importance was urged of 
shaping this literature to Oriental thought, and the 
great power of A. L. O. E.’s books in India was 
instanced as an illustration of the power of an 
attractive literature. In the lower hall, at three 
o’clock, this same general subject was taken up in 
relation to the Bible societies. Dr. Gilman, of the 
American Bible Society, Dr. Edmonds, of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and Mr. W.J.Slowan, 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland, dealt with 
this topic,which had been subdivided as follows: What 
prominence should be given to the printed Scriptures 
in communicating the Gospel to mankind ? transla- 
tions; the management of Bible distribution, by 
agents of Bible societies, by part payment of the 
agents of missionary societies, and hy grants of 
Bibles, ete. The writers showed how closely con- 
nected with the missionary work was the distribu- 
tion of the Bible, and what important results flowed 
from the proper management of these societies. 

‘Two meetings were, as usual, held in the evening. 
In the lower hall Sir Fowell Buxton presided over 
a gathering met to consider the condition of mis- 
sionary activity in North and South America. 
Bishop Ridley, of the Church Missionary Society, 
the Rev. B. La Trobe, of the Moravian Mission, 
Mr. A. R. Pike, of the South American Missionary 
Society, were the speakers, and Dr. Josiah Strong 
read a paper by Dr. A. F. Beard. 


THE CHURCHES’ DUTY. 


But it was the large hall which drew the largest. 
audience of the Conference. The hall, which seats 
3,000, and not 2,000, as previously stated, was 
nearly filled, and the audience was as good in qual- 
ity asin numbers. ‘The subject was “ The Church’s 
Duty, and a New Departure in Missionary Enter- 
prise.” The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Bickersteth) 
presided. After alluding to the late Emperor Fred- 
erick he declared that in one sense there would be 
no new departure in missionary work. There is a 
continuity which cannot be broken. Certain prin- 
ciples are eternal. Three words were great fa- 
vorites of his: Catholic, Protestant, Evangelical. 
The Rev. H. Webb Peploe, of the Church of Eng- 
land, spoke of the impulse of brotherly unity set in 
motion by this Conference. What of the righteous- 
ness in personal life which ought to follow? It is 
not enough to stir men up to enthusiasm for human- 
ity. We may notstand still. Responsibility means 
capacity for the fulfillment of obligation. We 
must emphasize in this feeling of unity the individ- 
ual responsibility—the personal realization of per- 
sonal honor in being called to God’s service. The 
secret of missionary success is not so much in 
methods as in men: send men of all degrees of 
education, of all trades and professions, and let 


them show the power of a Christian life. With 
heart and mind straining under the mass of facts 
called forth in this convention, details of missionary 
work are not now wanted, but a new departure in 
missionary activity along the lines of personal con- 
secration. Dr. W. M. Taylor was the next speaker, 
and your readers need not be told that the high 
tone of the meeting was in no wise lowered by his 
powerful address. 

Beginning with an allusion to Michael Angelo’s 
habit of making notes on his unfinished works, and 
writing the word “amplius”’ where an extension 
was needed, he declared that such must be the 
motto of the Foreign Missionary work. But if we 
would go forward, we must first go back. Every- 
thing depends upon the motives. If we would 
advance we must get our motive power from our 
Lord. We must get a new love for Christ, and 
love is the most original, the most inventive of all 
forees. Again, we must have a deeper sense of our 
responsibility. We have the Gospel, not to keep it, 
but to spread it abroad. With Paul it was a matter 
of simple honesty ; he was a debtor, and went about 
to pay his debts, not, however, simply as a matter of 
cold duty, but glowing privilege. Again, there must 
be increased liberality. ‘The Old Testament tithe is 
not the measure of our duty. In the New Testa- 
ment the tithe is ten-tenths, not one-tenth. And, 
lastly, there must be greater urgency in prayer. 
When the tide rises it lifts all on its bosom. Let the 
power of prayer be realized, and the work must 
advance. No abstract can, of course, do justice to 
Dr. Taylor's address, which was as eloquent as it 
was earnest. The Rey. E. E. Jenkins, D.D., spoke 
for the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce, Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union, addressed the meeting, but these gen- 
tlemen hardly succeeded in keeping the discussion 
to the high level of the preceding speakers. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, was the last speaker, 
and although the hour was late, he was listened to 
with interest and attention. He dwelt on the unity 
in the spirit. Where there has been the greatest 
insistence on rigid uniformity, there has been the 
least missionary zeal. Different denominations may 
be instrumentalities for a more rapid diffusion of 
the Gospel. In conclusion,he claimed that there 
was a revived Christian conscience, and instanced 
the attitude of the church in America toward the 
liquor traftic. 

MISSIONARY COMITY. 


The important subject of Missionary Comity 
engaged the attention of the Conference on Tuesday, 
the 19th. The attendance was not as large as one 
might have wished, but the discussion was very 
interesting. ‘The programme called for the treat- 
ment of the subject under these divisions : (1) The 
desirableness of having a common understanding 
between missionary committees and workers on 
their relation in the field as to boundaries of dis- 
tricts, employment and interchange of workers, and 
transfer of converts and congregations. (2) Is there 
a stage in the progress of Christian work in any 
district when such an understanding cannot be 
applied’ (3) The adjustment on each field, as far 
as may be, of a common scale of salaries for native 
helpers, with a view to removing all temptation to 
a mercenary spirit through the anticipation of larger 
compensation. Dr. ‘Thompson, of Boston, read an 
admirable paper on this difficult and delicate sub- 
ject. “Comity,” he said, “is the observance of 
equity and Christian courtesy in foreign evangeliza- 
tion.” The subject ought to have a place in Chris- 
tian ethics. The primary principles that deserved 
recognition were these: (1) All have rights which 
are entitled to the respect of all. Noone church is 
charged with the evangelization of the whole world. 
(2) There is an equality of rights. The rights of 
any one are the rights of all. (3) There must be 
evangelistic economy, and whatever may be true 
of the future, there is at present sufficient territory 
for all. The wise division of labor is as imperative 
as labor itself. (4) Priority of occupation estab- 
lishes a right which deserves to be recognized, just 
as in the discovery of new lands. But great sea- 
port towns may admit of coexisting labors by differ- 
ent societies. So also certain interior cities. Again, 
there may be different nationalities and languages 
which allow of different efforts. Again, a society 
may have inadequately supplied a field. Dr. 
Thompson urged the necessity of some agreement 
as to the scale of native wages in conterminous 
fields. As a rule, native helpers of an adjacent 
field ought not to be employed. (5) Unauthorized 
appropriation of the fruits of another mission is a 
violation of comity. (6) Intermarriage between 
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missionaries of different societies calls fora careful 
provision against injustice. The least that equity 
demands is that the expenses of the education, etc., 
of the woman should be paid the society from which 
she is taken. There are many societies, continued 
Dr. Thompson, that report no friction. There are 
also many cases where societies have gracefully 
yielded upon a clear presentation of the points at 
issue. But these are exceptions. The Propaganda 
at Rome avows the purpose to establish counter sta- 
tions. Difficulties have arisen owing to a differ- 
ence in views on the subject of the sacraments. 
Free lances have caused not a little trouble. These 
difficulties can be largely prevented or forestalled. 
(1) Missionary candidates and missionaries should 
be duly instructed in the principles of comity. (2) 
The intention to establish a new mission should be 
announced early and widely. (3) Territorial dis- 
tribution should be made, and, as a rule, geographi- 
eal boundaries should be carefully observed. The 
fact that eleven denominations in Mexico had 
agreed in a resolution of comity was noticed with 
strong approval. No human enactment can be 
made on this subject, but ireniec measures can be 
undertaken. Mediation is needed—a board of 
referees. In Denmark there are Courts of Concil- 
iation where the judge forestalls litigation. ‘There 
is at present in the air a permanent peace policy, 
and the spirit of arbitration is steadily growing. 
Does it become the Christian Church to be behind 
the Civil Government in measures for peace? The 
Conference might well appoint a committee of con- 
ciliation or propose methods leading to comity. 
The discussion that followed was interesting and 
helpful. Dr. Murdock, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, while heartily approving the lines laid 
down in the paper, showed how difficult among the 
Pelezus it had been to carry out the geographical 
limit. He assured the Conference that he would 
return to Boston resolved to do all he could to pre- 
serve peace in the mission field. Mr. Williamson, of 
the Church Missionary Society at Bengal, complained 
of the prggtice sometimes resorted to of recgiving 
into the oMches of one mission field members who 
were under discipline in another. He stated that 
the Baptists had refused to establish a church to 
meet the whims of certain dissatisfied converts in 
his field. He approved of boards of reference. 
Professor Aiken, of Princeton, spoke of natives 
who, with the hope of securing situations, were 
tempted to change their faith. He urged that 
the greatest care should be observed in accepting 
candidates from a different field. Mr. Archibald, 
of the Scotch Church, instanced as a most perni- 
cious example of the breach of comity the circula- 
tion of a catechism by a missionary society, which 
denounced as unbelievers all those not accepting its 
tenets. Mr. Arden, of the Church Missionary 
Society, in advocating the geographical limits, urged 
the Conference to pass some resolution upon the 
subject, but was reminded by the Ciairman that, 
with the exception of the resolutions prepared for 
the last meeting of Conference, the committee had 
deemed it unwise to bring any such question to a 
formal vote. Dr. Chambers urged that if an intrud- 
ing society could not be persuaded to retire from a 
field already occupied, the one previously occupying 
the field should retire. 


THE DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 


The same general subject was continued in the 
afternoon. Dr. W. J. A. Taylor, of the Reformed 
Church, read an interesting paper in which he dwelt 
upon instances of co-operation and declared his 
belief that union among the home churches was 
coming from the foreign field. The tendency, he 
said, of the best missionary work of the world was 
toward co-operation. ‘The subject was subdivided as 
follows: (1) How far has union among native 
Christians in heathen lands been found practicable 
or desirable’ (2) At what stage of missionary 
work should independent national churches be 
encouraged ? (3) How far may fraternal counsel 
and co-operation be maintained between missions 
on the same fields, though not organically con- 
nected 7 (4) Is it desirable to concentrate missionary 
effort on fields of special readiness and promise ; 
and, if so, what measure should be recommended by 
this Conference, in order that such fields may be 
immediately and thoroughly evangelized ¢ (5) Is it 
possible or desirable to map out the whole heathen 
world among different missionary societies or 
churches, so as to insure its more rapid evangeliza- 
tion? To the second question, Dr. Taylor replied 
that much depended upon the intelligence and 
general ability of the native pastors. To the fourth 
he answered: Concentrate always in order and 
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Let a federal union be formed of all churches to 
carry the Gospel beyond the present fields. 
Rev. Mr. Fenn, of the Church Missionary Society, 
read an admirable paper on the same _ subject. 
On the secogd question he said: Develop 
the idea of self-support, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible diminish all external aid. The 
Kipp, of Amoy, gave a brief account of the 
united church of China, with its twelve native 
pastors, sixteen churches, and its foreign board of 
missions. He advocated a Chinese Chureh for 
China. 
Dr Minihead, of Shanghai: Will you not lift up 
your voice at the great Conference in favor of larger 
union and more extended co-operation? The fact 
was pointed out that the union of the churches in 
Japan had been demanded by the natives. A 
Baptist missionary inquired whether at home the 
foreign missionary who co-operated freely with 
other denominations would be sustained. Mr. 
Green, of Japan, spoke of the delight of working 
among the union churches of Japan. 
tionalism was a luxury which the Japanese Chris- 
tians felt themselves too poor to afford. 

Dr. Washington Gladden declared that co-opera- 
tion abroad can be obtained abroad to about the 
same degree as it is secured at home. We must 
begin at home. A missionary from Amoy stated 


that it was not till the missionaries had sent in their | Evangelical Alliance. 


resignations to the secretaries home did these men 
recognize the imperative need of a union church. 


Dr. Phraner brought the message from | 
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diffusion. To the fifth he gave a negative reply. | in all effort, and the readiness to make a new 


* Better 


departure in point of enthusiam and zeal. 


The | not to have come together at all if we don’t go forth 


to proclaim the Gospel with tenfold swiftness.” 
The Rev. C. H. Rappard, of Basle, responded for 
the German, Dutch, Danish, Swiss, and Seandi- 
navian delegates, and the Rev. A. Boegner did the 
same for the French. Dr. Schaff gave a spirited 
address, and Lord Aberdeen rose to make his 
valedictory remarks. <A feeling of deep thankful- 
ness for the suecess of the Conference was his pre- 
vailing thought. He believed it had contributed 
to the advance of missions. If he had not eloquence 
he had at least sincerity in which to express his 
sense of the joy which these meetings had given 
him. 

Such was the “ Valedictory Meeting ;” but the 
Conference was not yet at an end. At the very 
first meeting it had been announced that a final 
meeting would be held on Wednesday for the pres- 
entation of resolutions dealing with the liquor 
traffic, the opium trade, and the Governmental 
license of sin in India. On Wednesday morning 
the delegates and members of Conference assembled 


in the large hall to partake of the celebration of the 


Lord’s Supper. Dr. Thompson presided, tenderly 
unl helpfully. At one a lunch was given the 
foreign delegates by the London Missionary Society, 
and in the afternoon a reception was held by the 
, On Thursday afternoon the 
British and Foreign Bible Society received the 
delegates at the Bible House, and the same day an 


Lord Radstock spoke of his having been greatly | all-day prayer-meeting was held at Exeter Hall. 


impressed with the efficiency and wisdom of the — 
I ean 


conferences of the missionaries in India. 


only allude to the morning’s meeting in the Annex | 


upon the Relations of Commerce and Deplomacy 
to Missions. These were the topics assigned : 
What commerce is, and what commerce on Chris- 
tian principles might be in relation to missions; the 
missionary bearings of the liquor traffie and trade in 
guns and powder in Africa and elsewhere ; the rela- 
tion of the missionary to commercial men in heathen 
countries ; the effect of the opium trade on China 


and on India; how shall the united influence of | 


missionary societies and of all churches be brought 
to bear upon this evil; how far should the friendly 
co-operation of European and American residents 
on the mission fields be invited ? 


CLOSING SESSIONS. 


There was but one public meeting on Tuesday. 
That was in the evening in the great hall. Its 
subject was announced as being “ Valedictory 
Meeting and Addresses on the Bible and Christian 
Literature in the Work of Missions.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen presided, and Canon 
Fleming spoke for the Tract Society, and the Rev. 
Wardlaw Thompson, of the London Missionary 
Society spoke, for the Bible Society. The latter, 
in speaking of the results of the Conference, showed 
what an evidence was here given of the extent to 
which Christian men were agreed as to the scope of 
the missionary work. Imitation of, the European’s 
dress, “isms,” and ideas by the natives is one of 
the weaknesses of our missionary work. Western 
church organization must not be foreed upon them. 
Indeed, they must be restrained from slavish copy- 
ing of our forms. Missions had given the greatest 
proof of the authority of the divine revelation. 
The Bible presented to all people a statement of 
human depravity {human guilt, human danger, which 
no one could gainsay. It exhibited a mode of 
salvation which no other book offered. The uni- 
versal heart of the. child heard in its pages the 
Father’s voice. After these addresses the meet- 
ing took the character of a farewell gathering. The 
Rev. James Johnston, the Secretary, read letters 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Spurgeon expressing great sympathy with the Con- 
ference and regretting their inability to be present. 
Mr. Hugh Matheson said that fears lest the Con- 
ference should not prove a success had long ago 
been dissipated. He paid a high compliment to the 
American delegates, and thanked them for con- 
tributing so materially to the suecess of the meet- 
ings. Dr. Ellinwood very happily and eloquently 
expressed the appreciation of the Americans of the 
English hospitality shown them. 
to the Conference with any narrowness, it had 
simply been stretched out as wrinkles from a gar- 
ment. He did not know to what nationality, to 
what denomination, he belonged. “ We have been 
simply Christians and missionaries.” Dr. Sunder- 
land spoke for the Canadians. He rejoiced in the 
lessons of the Conference: the essential oneness of 
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alone can fight sin. 


To return now to the final meeting of the Confer- 
ence. ‘The Hall was well filled. Sir Robert Black- 
wood presided, and declared that the meeting had 
not been called in a burst of enthusiasm, but for 
a deliberate statement of the opinions of the Confer- 
ence. The questions were not to be argved. We 
were there unanimous in our belief as to the erying 
wickedness of these practices. We were there ‘or 
denunciation, the denunciation of three great evils 
which were standing in the way of missionary effort 
in foreign lands. The world taunts the missionary 
with his slow progress. We must protest in no 
uncertain way against those evils which are hinder- 
ing his progress. The first resolution dealt with 
the opium ‘trade, and was moved by Dr. Hudson 
Taylor. Not by mere political methods can we 
hope to oppose this infamous sin. Spiritual power 
In eighty years 52,000 con- 
verts had been gathered in China. In eighty years 
150,000,000 Chinamen had come under the misery 
of opium, directly or indirectly. I need not quote 
the overwhelming testimony of missionaries and 
civilians which Mr. Taylor adduced in support of 
his position. This resolution having been seconded 


by Dr. Maxwell, Dr. W. M. Taylor moved the 


Protestant Christianity ; the supremacy of Christ | 


second, relating to the liquor traffic abroad. His 
speech was most powerful, and took strong hold 
on the audience. He protested against the traftie— (1) 
Because of its damaging effect upon the native races 
who as children must be treated as minors. (2) 
Because the traffic was destructive of all legitimate 


commeree. (3) Beeause of retribution. The 
government of God is real, moral, retributive. 


Has Great Britain forgotten the lesson of the 
Mutiny, or America the lesson of the Civil War ? 
(4) Because of the neutralizing effect upon the 
efforts of Christian missionaries. I make no 
attempt at reproducing the effect of this splendid 
address, which was in Dr. Taylor’s best style. Mr. 
Bevan Braithwaite seconded the resolution. Our * 
Saviour and our King has not abdieated his throne, 
he declared. We must begin at home and seek to 
leaven our own churches. The third resolution 
dealt with the traflic on the Congo, and urged 
that a committee should wait on the King of the 
Belgians. It was moved by Dr. Murdock, of Bos- 
ton, who was later appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee. The fourth resolution, dealing with the 
governmental license of sin, had been rendered 
almost unnecessary by the recent action of the 
government, but was brought forward that the meet- 
ing might express itself on the matter of enforeing 
that decision by proper legislation. Mr. Dyer, who 
has been investigating the subject in India, and Dr. 
Post, of Bayrout, supported the Resolution in able 
speeches. The meeting had now occupied over two 
hours, but the large audience waited nearly another 
hour to hear stirring addresses from Dr. Pierson 
and Dr. Gordon. Rarely has such an effective set 
of speakers occupied the platform at a publie meet- 
ing. It is unnecessary to add that the resolutions 
were unanimously carried. The ‘meeting, full of 


spirit, enthusiasm, and earnestness, was a_ fitting 
close to the great Conference. 


H. S. B. 
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THE 
THE HOME-REALM CLUB. 


By Mary B. 


HE Club has just held its first meeting. ‘The 
subject chosen for discussion was “ Man.” 

“ We may as well begin at the beginning,” said 
the presiding officer, when the programme for the 
opening evening was under consideration. “The 
‘Woman Question’ has been worn to shreds, and, 
for my part, I think it high time for the Man Ques- 
tion to receive a little attention.” As the presiding 
officer was an elderly spinster, this proposition was 
received with a smile, but, there being no dissenting 
voices, little Mrs. Parks was asked to prepare a 
paper to be read before the Club ; a free expression 
of opinion from all the members was also invited. 

* “Tt is a grave and weighty subject,” said the 
presiding officer ; “one in which the whole human 
race is interested ; a subject to which many of you 
have for years given your most profound attention ; 
and a comparison of views will be edifying to all.” 

Not a member was absent on the night appointed 
for the meeting, and after the reading of the rules 
and regulations by the Secretary, Mrs. Parks cour- 
ageously opened her manuscript and read the fol- 
lowing brief essay : : 

“ Man is a-being who is dependent on woman for 
most of the happiness of life. By nature he is a 
savage. Woman has been for ages trying to act the 
part of a missionary toward him, but her efforts to 
civilize him have met with indifferent success. 
With the help of woman he is capable of achieving 
noble things, but bereft of her elevating and refin- 
ing influence he speedily relapses into barbarism. 
He is, also, by nature a tyrant. Witness, for 
example, his tyrannical conduct in the recent hazing 
cases. Witness, too, his tyranny over woman in 
heathen lands; even in Christendom, in this last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, he continues to 
arrogate to himself the right to dictate to woman 
her place and work in the world; and though the 
mother-heart of woman broods over him from his 
birth, he is continually trampling her love under 
foot and striving to bring her into subjection. 
Especially in the financial affairs of the household 
is this tyrannical spirit manifested, for though the 
average man is an inveterate spendthrift, squander- 
ing untold sums on billiards, races, cigars, and wine, 
it is always a matter of surprise to him that the 
butter should be out, or his wife in need of a new 
gown. It is a lamentable fact that more than one 
deserving woman has been obliged to forego a seal- 
skin cloak simply that her husband might not be 
deprived of the pleasures without which life would 
be for him scarcely worth living. It has been 
aptly said that ‘Man is an embodied paradox, a 
bundle of contradictions ;’ and these characteristics 
account in part for his tendency to prevaricate. As 
a rule he prefers truth to falsehood, but, under pre- 
tense of going for a bottle of Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup, he leaves his wife alone with the teeth- 
ing baby and spends the entire evening at his 
club-room. At best he is a headstrong animal, 
requiring more skill on the part of those who have 
to manage him than is requisite for the man- 
agement of an untrained horse. But, with all his 
faults, we love him still; and, great as are the dif- 
ficulties and discouragements in our way, we stand 
ready to-night to pledge ourselves that while life 
lasts we will not relax our efforts to protect him 
from his own worst enemy—Man.” 

Her hearers looked disappointed when Mrs. Parks 
sat down; they had evidently expected more. 
“We can’t deny,” remarked Mrs. Brown, “that 
there is much-truth in_ what Sister Parks has said, 
but it has always seemed to me that many of the 
faults of man are due to his training, or rather his 
lack of training, as a boy, and for this defect 
woman is largely responsible. The mother-heart 
does, indeed, brood over him from birth, but the 
brooding is often of such a nature as to foster the 
weakest and most selfish traits in his character.” 

Mrs. Brown paused, suddenly conscious that she 
was making a speech. 

“ We trust Mrs. Brown will kindly continue her 
remarks,” said the presiding officer, encouragingly. 

Mrs. Brown was an energetic, serious-minded 
woman, and, when thoroughly interested, was sel- 
dom at a loss for words. 

“T was merely going to add,” she said, rising, 
“that the home education is to a great extent the 
corner-stone of a man’s character, and if carelessly 
or unevenly laid, the superstructure, however 


imposing, must inevitably lack symmetry. The 
right sort of home training includes, together with 
the moral and religious culture of the child, a prac- 
tical knowledge of everything pertaining to the 
making of the home, and this branch of education 
is no less important for boys than for girls. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that this sort of knowl- 
edge is a hindrance in a man’s career. There are 
times in many a man’s history when to know how 
to sew on a button is of more value to him than all 
the wisdom he may have gained in college or uni- 
versity, and an acquaintance with the intricacies of 
the kitchen range is, in an emergency, of more 
service to him than the ability to construct an 
orrery. 

“The boy Jesus in the carpenter’s home at Naz- 
areth was no doubt familiar with the whole routine 
of household tasks. Watching the mother at her 
work, he learned the unwisdom of putting new cloth 
on an old garment; in the same way he learned the 
mysterious chemistry of the ‘little leaven’ that 
‘leaveneth the whole lump,’ and very likely helped 
to gather the fuel—‘the grass that to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven’—for the baking of 
the bread. He knew, too, how to build a fire and 
broil a fish, and that is more than can be said of 
many a latter-day disciple. Hundreds of young 
men take upon themselves the responsibilities of 
married life with no more knowledge of household 
affairs than a two-year-old baby, and almost inva- 
riably it is the mother that is to blame for this 
ignorance. But I am taking up too much time. 
We want to hear from some of the others.” And 
Mrs. Brown slipped quietly into her seat. 

“ My husband,” said a tired-looking little woman, 
“doesn’t know how to drive a nail or boil an egg, 
and if breakfast depended on his ability to light the 
fire, we should all go hungry.” 

“Tt was just so with Tom when we were first 
married,” said a blooming young matron. “ When 
he was a boy his mother wouldn’t allow him to be 
disturbed in the morning until breakfast was on the 
table, and, if they chanced to be without a servant, 
she would build the fires and bring wood and water 
with her own hands rather than ask Tom’s help ; 
consequently, when ‘Tom came to have a house of 
his own, he expected his wife to do the same. Oh! 
if these over-indulgent mothers only knew the 
wrong they are doing their sons’ wives! We had 
been at housekeeping scarcely a month when our 
Bridget met with an accident that confined her to 
her room for several days, and on the first morning 
of her absence from the kitchen I was in something 
of adilemma. ‘Tom,’ I said, desperately, ‘I sup- 
pose one or the other of us will have to go down 
and make that fire.’ ‘I’d do it in a minute, my 
dear, if I knew how,’ said Tom. ‘ Oh, I can show 
you how,’ said I; and I did. I showed him, too, 
how to brush up the hearth and put on the tea- 
kettle. I even allowed him to grind the coffee, and 
since then he never dreams of letting me make the 
fire.” 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” remarked Mrs. Parks, 
“that mothers do not teach their boys to take more 
of an interest in household affairs. The home is, 
or ought to be, a co-operative establishment where 
every member should expect to share the respon- 
sibilities as well as the comforts, but too often the 
husband and sons are but ‘silent partners.’ If the 
masculine mind were trained to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the fact that man was meant to be useful 
as well as ornamental in the home, there would be 
fewer broken-down wives and mothers, and fewer 
families would find it necessary to exchange a home 
for a boarding-house.” 

“It is too late for further discussion to-night,” 
said the presiding officer, “ but we will resume the 
subject at our next meeting.” 


HOME-MADE TOYS. 
By M. F. Harmon. 


E all know how much more we appreciate 

things when we have some actual experience 

of the labor it costs to make them ; and children can 

be taught to feel in the same way about their toys 

if they are encouraged to make some of them at 

home, or at least to give some assistance, if they 
are not able to do all the work themselves. 

My little nephew is of a military turn of mind, 
and every Christmas Santa Claus has been in the 
habit of bringing him a set of leaden soldiers ; but 
these, even with care, are very perishable, and I 
have always felt that it was a waste of money to 
buy them. One time, when he was visiting us, his 


uncle brought home an advertising card filled with 


colored pictures of the soldiers of all nations, over 
one hundred in all, and it occurred to me at once 
08 a very satisfactory army might be made from 
them. 

I collected all the old visiting cards in the house, 
as they are more pliable and stronger than ordinary 
pasteboard, and on each card pasted two of the 
pictures, using good mucilage for the purpose. After 
a couple of dozen were pasted they were laid away 
to get perfectly dry. 

When I had leisure, I took a small pair of sharp 
scissors and cut them out neatly, following the out- 
line of the figure, but lefVing at the bottom a space 
about one-quarter of an inch wide to answer for a 
base in mounting them. Some wooden button 
molds, a little larger than a five-cent piece, flat on 
the bottom and slightly rounding over the top, were 
used for this purpose. Now came the only trying 
part of the work, which consisted in cutting a slit 
about three-quarters of the way through the mold, 
with a sharp penknife or very fine saw. The bot- 
tom of the figure was then mucilaged and inserted 
in this slit, and after standing a short time it became 
perfectly secure. 

This set of soldiers has been more appreciated 
and has afforded more genuine enjoyment than any 
of the expensive toys which our little man owns, and 
as he was allowed to help in the work of cutting 
them out, he has a great idea of the labor involved, 
and consequently is much more careful of them than 
he otherwise would be. 

It is wonderful how substantial they are, and it 
is safe to predict that they will outlast many sets of 
the leaden ones. There are a great many more 
pictures on the card than he needs for himself, so 
he intends, with the assistance of his Auntie, to pre- 
pare a set to send to a children’s hospital. They 
are light in weight and easily handled, and will 
probably beguile many a weary hour for some little 
sick boy. 

Before the advent of the present army our small 
visitor entertained himself with an army made of 
spools, and these he still cherishes with childlike 
fondness. One never knows how mamy empty 
spools there are in the house until one begins to 
collect them, and we succeeded in marshaling a 
force of about fifty. Half of these were painted 
dark red and half dark blue, two of the largest 
being selected for the generals, and they now repre- 
sent the English and American armies. Our little 
boy helped to paint these, and he learned to manage 
the brush very neatly and carefully. Small bean- 
bags are used for the ammunition in playing with 
the spools, and we have seen some sharp skirmishes 
between the two opposing forces, although I regret 
to say that the English have not always been treated 
with the fairness and generosity due from one nation 
to another, such a rabid little American is the mas- 
ter of ceremonies ! 

Of course the pasteboard soldiers will not bear 
such rough treatment, and small cannons, with beans 
for ammunition, have been found the proper thing 
to use. Every afternoon, when the day’s play is 
over, the soldiers are carefully put in a box and the 
beans picked up and put in a tiny barrel kept for 
the purpose (this, of course, is done by the child 
himself), and with such care they are in a fair way 
to last a long while. Mothers! don’t spend so 
much money in expensive toys for your children ; 
they will be more happy and content with simple 
things, in the preparation of which they have been 
allowed to take a part, than with all the treasures 
the shops can afford. 

A case in point came to my notice last holiday 
time. A lady of my acquaintance told me that 
every year she is in the habit of having a Christmas 
tree for her little boy, an only child, and that this 
year she took especial pains, and that all the family 
pronounced the tree the handsomest by far they 
had ever had. The top was adorned with a large 
gilt star, and the first exclamation of the little fellow 
as he entered the room was: “Oh, mamma! wh 
did you have a six-pointed star ?” : 

So much had been lavished upon him in his short 
life that he had grown critical enough to hurt his 
mother’s feelings very much, and she could not but 
feel discouraged, while, if she had gone to the root 
of the matter, she must have discovered that the 
fault was all her own. The next day the little fel- 
low went to pay his grandmother a short visit, and 
the cook, to entertain him, procured a small ever- 
green tree, scarcely more than a branch, and, with 
his help, it was decorated with bits of bright-colored 
paper, strings of pop-corn, and other odds and ends. 
It probably would have presented a most plebeian 
appearance to most people, but he thought it beau- 
tiful, and he told his mother on his return that 
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“ they had a lovely tree down at grandma’s; much 
nicer than the one we have up here !”’ 

I think the mother felt that there was a lesson 
for her in that little incident, and probably next 
year the best part of his Christmas will consist in 
helping to give pleasure to some child less fortunate 
than himself. 


BUNS AND BATTER-CAKES. 
By M. J. MoreGan. 


NE of the most wholesome as well as economi- 
cal forms of hot bread, and a favorite in Eng- 
land, though not so well known in our country, is 
the “Sally Lunn ;” sliced, toasted, and liberally sup- 
plied with butter, it is excellent for breakfast. As 
an occasional substitute for tea-cake it serves far 
better than many of the supposed genuine articles 
of that name. With honey, fruit jelly, or sweet 
sauce it is much more refreshing and nourishing 
than the majority of our puddings. 

“ Muffins” differ from the “ Sally Lunn,” appar- 
ently, only in being baked in smaller forms. Not 
that all “Sally Lunns” and all “ muffins” consist 
of precisely the same materials in the same propor- 
tions ; for the recipes given for both, like every- 
thing else, are as numerous and various as the pub- 
lications containing them—although the variations 
are in slight particulars. 

Thus one guide directs us to use “one and a 
quarter cupful” of flour, a “ generous spoonful” of 
butter, and milk enough for a “ moderately firm 
batter.” Another tells us to take a “seant”’ half- 
pint of milk, a “small lump” of butter, and flour 
enough to make a smooth “ medium batter.” The 
recipe for one “Sally Lunn” may agree almost 
exactly with the directions given by another author- 
ity for “ muffins,” and vice versa. But we do not 
find both precisely the same by the same author- 
ity. 

The best, simplest, and only genuine “ Sally 
Lunn” and “muffins” are set and raised by the 
process of yeast-fermentation, just as ordinary bread 
is set and raised. The process is as follows: 

Take one pound of flour, one pound of (or pint) 
of water, one gill of liquid yeast (or half a cake of 
compressed yeast)—all at a temperature of about 
98°; using the same precautions as in preparing 
bread. When the sponge is very light and foamy, 
which should be in from one to three hours, 
a pound (or pint) of very fresh milk is heated 
quickly to the boiling point (though not boiled), 
and then cooled to 98°. Two eggs, weighing 
about four ounces, are beaten light—whites and 
yolks separately—and the yolks stirred into the 
milk. This, with an additional pound of flour 
warmed and sifted, is gradually added to the sponge. 
After a very thorough mixing and beating (which 
takes the place of kneading in bread, and is very 
important), two ounces of butter are “creamed” 
(not melted) and stirred into the batter, with a 
quarter of an ounce of fine Liverpool salt and the 
beaten whites of the eggs. These proportions 
should make the batter about as stiff as can be 
easily stirred with a spoon. If it is not, a little 
more flour must be added. 

This quantity may be baked in three-quart cake 
pans, those with flues being the best. After the 
pans are warmed and greased, the batter is poured 
in, and will about half fill the pans. A part may be 
reserved for “ muffins.” 

When the batter is raised nearly to the tops of 
the pans (which it should do in thirty minutes), it 
is set, very carefully, in the oven—the heat being 
regulated the same as for loaf bread. Failures in 
baking “Sally Lunn” loaves and cakes generally 
result from careless handling rather than from other 
causes. Stirring the fire, opening the oven door, 
moving the pan while baking, or even removing 
from the pan roughly, or too soon after baking—all 
tend to spoil a loaf otherwise good. 

The direction above given for “Sally Lunn” and 
“muffins” may be varied ; water instead of milk 
may be used, the eggs omitted, and from one to 
two ounces of sugar be creamed with the butter 
intended for the mixture. 

Or, substituting milk for water, the quantity of 
butter and sugar may be increased to four ounces of 
the former, and eight ounces of the latter, to each 
pound of flour. In this case the eggs also must be 
increased to eight ounces. As the quantity of eggs is 
increased, that of the milk must be proportionately 
diminished. With these changes our muffins be- 
come “buns.” The Philadelphia “buns” of fame 
in Revolutionary days, or “Spanish buns” as they 
were called, were made according to this proportion, 


with the addition of half a pound each of currants 
and raisins, and a gill of rose-water—which was a 
preparation of rose petals and alcohol. Thealcohol 
assisted fermentation, and was evaporated during 
the baking, while the flavor of the roses remained. 

Nutmeg is now a favorite flavoring material ; but 
to many persons it is disagreeable in buns or cake, 
though not objectionable in some other articles of 
food. The flavor of cinnamon, which is always 
improved by a very little grated orange peel, is also 
much used in buns. 

Very delicate French buns are made by doubling 
the weight of eggs and using only the whites. 
Before baking these may be washed over with beaten 
white of egg and sprinkled with sugar, or, after bak- 
ing, glazed with chocolate or caramel. 

German buns or “ coffee cakes’ are made more 
or less rich, according to taste. The simplest are 
like our “ Sally Lunn,” except that instead of having 
a stiff batter to raise in the bake pan, sufficient flour 
is kneaded in to make a smooth, soft dough. This 
is rolled out to three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, placed in a dripping-pan, sprinkled with sugar 
and cinnamon, allowed to rise in the pan, and then 
baked. Formed in flat, round cakes, in which deep 
incisions are made with the finger, these filled with 
sugar, butter, and cinnamon or nutmeg, it becomes 
the “ Moravian sugar cake” or “ love feast cake.” 
In some localities west of the Alleghanies these are 
familiarly known as “ Dutch light cakes.” They 
correspond with our * rusk,” except that im the latter 
the dough is formed in high, smooth rolls, crowded 
in the pan, and raised as high as possible. They 
are washed over with sugar and water, and when 
baked are very light, with a soft, brown, sweet crust. 
This same dough may be rolled out to half an inch 
in thickness, sprinkled with sugar, butter, spice, and 
fruit according to taste, rolled up in form of a 
cylinder, cut into sections from two to three inches 
long, and set on end side by side and baked. Or, 
again, the ends of the cylindrical roll may be turned 
over so as to meet in the middle; and other odd 
and curious forms and arrangements, each with a 
name, may be adopted as the taste or fancy may 
dictate. 

Scotch buns are made by kneading into the soft 
dough currants, raisins, citron, mace, cloves, and 
cinnamon, raised well and baked (usually in a loaf) 
like bread, the time required for baking being 
double that required for bread. Buns with little or 
no sugar, but with a plentiful supply of seeds, such 
as caraway, coriander, anise, or mohn, are made 
regularly in many families. 

Make dough stiff enough to roll as thin as paste- 
board, and cut into squares or triangles. Wet these 
with milk, and roll them up, draw the ends toward 
each other, when placing in the pan, raise well, 
moisten over with milk, and bake, and the delicate 
“Vienna crescents” thus produced will be an 
acceptable addition to any meal. But wet them 
with water, roll up tightly, bend in form of links, 
loops, horseshoes, etc., dip into boiling water, 
sprinkle freely with coarse salt and flavoring seeds 
or pearl sago, and finally bake hard and brown, 
and the result is * pretzel,” the beer appetizers of 
the saloons. 

The dough for buns or light cakes, when ready 
for the oven, cut into small shapes and dropped into 
a vessel containing pure lard or its equivalent just 
hot enough to emit a blue smoke (after bubbling or 
hissing) will become golden-brown donghnuts or 
crullers. 

“Flannel cakes” and “ waffles” are another 
variety of yeast-fermented bread. For the first, 
take the ingredients of our “ Sally Lunn,” omitting 
the butter and increasing the quantity of milk so 
that the batter will pour from the vessel containing 
it in a thick, frothy stream. Bake on a smooth 
griddle, in cakes from four to six inches in diam- 
eter. 

For “ waffles ” the butter is retained. More eggs 
will make an improvement. This must be a batter 
smoother and a little thinner than for flannel cakes. 
Sugar should not be used in the batter, as it causes 
it to become hard and heavy in the baking. To 
sweeten, sprinkle well with sugar after baking. 

Griddles and waffle-irons must be kept smooth 
and clean by scrubbing while hot with salt; and 
when used in baking they should be rubbed with 
beef suet. 

English crumpets are merely regular bread 
sponge, made thin enough to pour, and baked as 
“ flannel cakes ” on the griddle. 

Graham flour, corn meal, or rice or barley flour 
may be substituted in part for the griddle cakes and 
muffins as above described. The coarser meals 


should be always scalded and well beaten, and they 


should be fresh. Buckwheat cakes are simply 
buckwheat flour, a little corn meal—say two ounces 
of meal to a pound of buckwheat—yeast, salt, and 
water mixed to a thin batter, raised well, and poured, 
without being stirred, on a properly heated griddle. 


SOME SCENES FROM CHILD LIFE. 


She sun is shining on a pavement already white 

with heat, although the clock in the corner 
grocery says it is not nine o’clock. A group on the 
opposite side of the street attracts the attention from 
crisp vegetables and luscious fruit. The group con- 
sists of a grandfather, grandmother, a young father 
and mother, two young ladies who may be daugh- 
ters of the older people, and, last, but by no means 
least, a sturdy boy of about three years, perhaps a 
little older. The bay was the center of the group, 
who, judging from baskets and wraps with which 
they were all loaded, were on their way to a pic- 
nic. However, at the moment the group was dis- 
covered, there was but slight prospect of their get- 
ting away further than the place they then occupied. 
The small boy refused to walk, letting his legs hang 
limp and powerless under him. The heat was al- 
most unbearable, and each member of the party, 
with the exception of the frail, white-faced mother, 
had all they could carry. The father and one of 
the young ladies each took an arm of the boy and 
attempted to carry him between them, but he re- 
belled against the young woman’s assistance, 
screamed, “ Mamma! mamma!” who responded by 
kneeling in front of the child, and endeavoring to 
coax him. She was rewarded by a push and a slap 
on the cheek. The grandmother then knelt, and 
received a kick as powerful as the child could give. 
The father stood back, helpless at first, but finally 
determined to administer a little family discipline ; 
but the young mother interposed, and saved the 
child from his just deserts, by kneeling down and 
taking him in her arms, and whispering to him. 
The result was that the young monarch walked along 
quietly for the remainder of the block, and joy and 
relief was in every face. When the curb was 
reached, the boy was seized by another mood or fit 
of perversity, and the whole scene was repeated. 
The family, perfectly helpless, stood in a cirele 
about, waiting for the boy to decide what he would 
do. The father looked at his watch, discovered 
there was no time to spare, spoke to one of the 
young ladies, who grasped the boy firmly on one side, 
while the father took the other, and they started 
for the dock on a trot, with a purple, screaming, 
wriggling boy carried like a two-handled jug be- 
tween them, the others following, distressed, anxious, 
and annoyed. 


The elevated train stopped at a station near a 
popular ferry. There entered the car a refined and 
elegantly attired lady, attended by a very business- 
like looking man, dressed faultlessly, who held by 
the hand a boy of about four years in a velvet suit, 
with broad lace collar about the neck, and a fine, very 
broad-brimmed white straw liaton his head. They 
were evidently a family of more than moderate 
means. The boy jumped on the seat, and the 
father and mother sat on either side of him. The 
child slipped from the seat at once, and got up on 
a seat on the opposite side of the car. The father 
changed his seat, and sat down beside him; the 
boy pushed him, evidently not wanting him there ; 
he protested, but the father did not mind, so the 
boy slipped over the arms of the seat, until three or 
four seats were between his father and himself. 
The ear windows were open, and the boy put his 
head out. Father and mother jumped ; the father 
grabbed the boy, the mother grabbed the hat, and 
both were safe. 

The boy wriggled himself out of his father’s 
grasp, and the mother relinquished the hat. The 
hoy stood with flashing eyes in the middle of the 
car, saying, “I ’ant to look out.” “It’s not safe, 
Ralph,” said the mother. “ You will lose your 
hat.” 

“T don’t care; I ’ant to look out,” reiterated the 
small boy. ‘The father and mother exchanged 
glances, the mother meekly took off the boy’s hat 
and sat down, the boy climbed back, looked severely 
at his father, as if to tell him to keep his distance, 
aud then put his head out of the car window. The 
father most cautiously slipped from seat to seat, till 
he was within reach of the child’s skirts, and then 
looked triumphantly at his wife for her approval. She 
smiled back and nodded, while the father was try- 
ing to get in reach of the child without his knowl- 
edge ; the mother held her breath, fearing the child 
would discover the father’s intention. When it had 
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been accomplished, she sighed with relief, but the 
relief apparently was more that the attempt had 
been successful than at the protection afforded the 


child. 


The father is a professional man, the mother a 
semi-invalid, the child a healthy young animal of 
about seven years of age. They appear at the 
table of a family hotel. The first appearance is 
made at breakfast. The oatmeal is passed to the 
boy .who helps himself by heaping his saucer ; the oat- 
meal is covered with sugar till it looks like a white 
mound ; milk is poured over it till it runs over the 
edge of the plate; sugar is again applied, and the 
child begins to eat, spilling milk and sugar over the 
tablecloth and the front of his clothes; he uses his 
own knife to the butter, helps himself with his own 
fork to fried potatoes the second time ; in fact, he 
ignores every law of propriety and decency at the 
table, though his father and mother give every 
evidence of good breeding. He roams the streets 
at will, and knows no law except his own will in 
any relation of life except one: he goes to bed at 
six o’clock invariably, as his mother likes to be able 
to go out in the evening, which she could not do 
were the child allowed to sit up. She explains 
that she cannot keep a nurse. No one doubted 
her, unless one of Barnum’s menagerie attendants 
could be obtained. 


The sunshine seemed cruel when one thought of 
the horrible blackness that had settled down behind 
the tightly closed blinds. For days the neighbors 
had looked anxiously for some sign that the shadow 
was passing, but now all hope is gone. The shut- 
ters are tightly closed, and the long bow of white 
ribbon catches the morning sunshine, and we know 
just what we would find in the front room that for 
six years has been so full of a boy’s life and _pleas- 
ure. Why, it seems but yesterday that we had 
stood by the window trembling with joy at the 
thought of the bliss that had come to the neighbors 
over the way. ‘There were tears then, and we are 
glad now that they were tears of sympathy, not tears 
of envy or rebellion because no baby’s voice would 
break the stillness or disturb the order of our little 
home. How each morning a mental greeting. was 
sent across the way to the young, dainty mother 
and the sturdy blue-eyed boy! How eagerly we 
rushed across at the first sign of welcome, and, 
kneeling beside the nest of lace and ribbon, smoth- 
ered the ache of head and heart in our neighbor's 
joy and gladness! Six years since that morning 
with its joy! Surely some backward ray must 
penetrate the horrible blackness. We look at the 
opposite window almost expecting to see the shut- 
ters banged open, and the rosy, turbulent Carl 
at the window, the gentle little mother, who was 
always bewildered at her boy’s strength of mind 
and body, never knew how to meet, and was over- 
shadowed by it, laughing and nodding behind him. 
But there are the closed shutters and the fluttering 
white ribbon in the morning sunshine ! 

All is over. A tiny, white-faced woman sits 
behind curtains that are never thrown back. There 
are no piles of dit now on the front steps, nor 
velocipede turned over in the front area, nor roller- 
skates on the gate-post. There is a strange blank- 
ness about the house over the way. A tall man, 
with all life and spring gone from him, comes out 
of the front door mornings, and has not yet recov- 
ered from the habit of looking about for the boy 
who kept everything in disorder about him, who 
made life a breeze. 

And I wonder if it might have been different ; 
as I remember what our warm, dear friend the 
physician said, ** We might have saved him if he 
had possessed the habit of obedience. We were 
helpless from the first, for he would not be con- 
trolled, nor do what was disagreeable,” I pray 
God that the white-faced litthe woman, with her 
patient smile, may never know what robbed her of 
her boy. 


ToMATO SALAD.—Cut six ripe tomatoes into 
slices and remove all the seeds; rub a dish with 
onion and pour into it a mixture of oil and vinegar 
(in the proportion of two spoonfuls of oil to one of 
vinegar), sprinkle on the tomatoes pepper and salt, 
and leave them in the dressing two hours. They 
will then be ready to serve. 


Water-Cress SALAD.—Wash the cress, put in a 
salad bowl, season with salt and pepper. Mix half 
a pint of vinegar with two tablespoonfuls of cream 
or melted butter, and pour over the cress. 


Our Younc FOLks. 
LENDING. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


‘‘From him who would borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away.” 
** Not what we give, but what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


je day had seemed very long to Mary Weth- 
erill ; bright as the sunshine had been, an east 
wind had chilled it, and the warmth of the gay 
little pine-wood fire was pleasant. 

She rose slowly, and stood beside the hearth ; her 
book had fallen, but she could not stoop to pick it 
up—she must wait till some one came. And she 
was only sixteen—tall and strongly built. She had 
been pretty, too, with the prettiness of youth and 
health, a year ago. Yes, it was just that, to-day. She 
had mounted her horse with no help but a lift from 
a strong hand. And an hour later she had been 
carried home, carefully, tenderly ; the eyes of her 
rough-looking Irish bearers were full of tears, for 
her limp body and pallid face showed no sign of 
life. A moment’s carelessness, an unexpected start 
of her spirited horse, and she was lying on a heap 
of stones, unconscious, mercifully, of the injury to 
her spine which was to change the face of life for 
her henceforth. For a while pain and weakness 
made thinking impossible. Then came a slight 
amendment. She grew still a little better; she 
could sit up for an hour at a time; she could walk 
twice around the room, instead of once. Hope 
grew strong. 

* May I try, to-morrow, if I can walk down stairs, 
Dr. Barry ?” she questioned eagerly. 

He was silent so long that she looked up, won- 
dering. His strong, shrewd, kindly old face wore a 
sadder expression than she had ever seen upon it. 
He leaned forward and took both her hands in 
his as he at last answered her. 

“My dear, I am going to pay you a very high 
compliment, for you have your mother’s bright, 
courageous spirit, and your father’s clear intellect. 
I might easily keep you happy with false hopes for 
another six months, perhaps for a year, but I shall 
not do it. You will, I firmly believe, go on improv- 
ing for a while, but I do not see how you can ever 
be really well or strong. By being prudent and 
careful, by never overtaxing your strength, you 
may yet be able to enjoy many things—to take 
short drives, to walk about the garden, and to do 
enough light work to keep you pleasantly busy. For 
more than this you must not hope.” 

He bent still nearer and kissed her forehead ; 
then he rose abruptly and went away. 

Mrs. Wetherill met him in the hall. 

* Have you told her?” she asked, with a quiver- 
ing voice. 

“Yes, I have told her,” he answered; “ it was 
the best, the only way. I did not try to comfort 
her; that is for you—and God,” he added, rev- 
erently. 

But when her mother opened the door, Mary’s 
face was hidden in her hands, as she lay, as if 
freshly struck down, upon the lounge, and Mrs. 
Wetherill went softly away to pray, with hot tears, 
* Not my will—not my will—but thine, be done.” 

Mary could talk of it by evening. They had a 
long, comforting talk, this mother and daughter 
who were all in all to each other, for the husband 
and father had died three years ago, and Mary had 
neither brother nor sister. They quietly arranged 
their life. Mary begged, and her mother prom- 
ised, that Mrs. Wetherill would not allow herself to 
be “absorbed.” “You see, dear little mother,”’ 
Mary said, * it is quite different now that we know. 
We can just settle down into our regular habits 
again. Anna takes such good care of me that you 
need never feel uneasy about leaving me; she is so 
nice and strong, and she knows exactly what to do 
when the pain comes on. So you must not stay 
from church and the sewing society and the little 
tea-fights any more, or you will make me one of 
those selfish monsters, into which helpless people 
are so apt to grow. We will settle it all to-night. 
and then we needn’t speak of it again. Now, prom- 
ise that you'll always go out, just as usual, unless I 
ask you to stay.” 

* Very well, darling, it shall be as you wish,” said 
the mother, after a minute of battling with herself. 
She felt that Mary was right, but, when her heart 
seemed breaking with love and pity, it was hard to 
agree with such a proposal as this. Anna, the 
nurse, was all that Mary said, and more. She 
could be fully trusted in every way; she read aloud 


intelligently and agreeably, and she had that almost 
best of gifts, tact. And Mrs. Wetherill had seen 
one or two of the “monsters” of which Mary 
spoke—people who absorbed love and service and 
weary toil as simply their right; whose center and 
circumference was—self. She would help Mary to 
keep her nature sweet and true—to walk unscathed 
through the flames. 

“And you must keep me up to the mark about 
my hair and dress and ‘deportment,’ dear,” 
went on Mary, so cheerfully that her mother was 
almost deceived, but not quite. ‘Anna must take 
a few lessons in hairdressing, I think. And I 
want a couple of new wrappers, not wrappery ones, 
but pretty ‘tea-gowns,’ that will not look slouchy. 
And don’t you think it would be a good plan for 
you to turn the south bedroom into a sort of parlor 
for the daytime? ‘Then I could see people there 
instead of in my bedroom.” 

So Mrs. Wetherill entered heartily into all the 
plans; and as Mary had insisted, after the first few 
weeks, that her mother should sleep in her own 
room, neither knew that they both cried themselves 
to sleep that night. So the winter passed, not 
unhappily. But the first warm days of spring 
brought such weakness and prostration to the suffer- 
ing girl that Dr. Barry ordered her removal to a 
more bracing climate. 

Mary shrank inexpressibly from the journey. 
She did not know that one of the Doctor’s motives 
in ordering the change had been a wish to take her 
out of the groove into which she was settling, 
for he had noticed, lately, a morbid dislike of new 
faces and new arrangements, which must not, he felt, 
be encouraged. Selfishness is, of all weeds, hardest 
to kill, and it seems sometimes as if the severity 
with which it is attacked at one point only serves 
to send it cropping out at another. Mary watched 
and prayed, but the watching was beginning to pre- 
dominate. She did not realize, poor child! how 
much she was interested in herself. 

On this spring day, while her mother went 
actively about the house, superintending the prepa- 
rations for their fast-approaching departure, she had 
been reading the touching little “ Story of a Short 
Life,” by Mrs. Ewing, crying quietly, once or twice, 
as she read, but comforted too. Surely she could 
bear, as this little child had borne, her share of the 
battle which was going on all over the world. But 
her thoughts went on. Was resignation all she 
could offer? Were there no lives touching hers 
which she could in some way brighten and expand ? 
Surely, so long as her mind was clear, and the good 
things of this world were so largely her own, she 
was not excused—she still “had time.” But she 
must find the way for herself, she thought; the 
dear little mother’s hands were more than full now. 
Mary had remonstrated with her about taking a 
house for the summer, conquering her own aversion 
to the thought of boarding, but Mrs. Wetherill had 
stood her ground, the cottage was taken, the staff of 
servants was to go, and a woman to be left in charge 
of the town house. 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted her train 
of thought; it was the dressmaker who had come 
that day, recommended, oddly enough, by Dr. Barry. 
“* Will you risk one or two of your fal-lals with a 
new dressmaker?” he had asked a few days before. 
“ There’s a nice woman, an ex-patient of mine, who 
needs work, and I don’t suppose you'll go to the 
Point without a little new finery. I hold you up as 
a shining example to all my fine-lady patients, 
Mary; there’s one woman who pretends she can’t 
hold her head up long enough to have her hair fixed 
—ugh 

So Mary wrote down the sewing-woman’s name, 
and directions for finding her, and Anna was dis- 
patched the next day, first to send this Eunice Ben- 
son to Mary for an interview, and then to buy mate 
rial for the * tea-gowns.”’ 

Mary liked this quiet, gentle Eunice at once, and, 
looking at the pinched face, which told too plainly 
of privation, cared little if her gowns were spoiled. 
But they were not. 

And Mary was spared in every possible way about 
the fitting. 

“Iam sorry to trouble you, Miss Wetherill,” 
Eunice said, as she came into the fire-lit room and 
quietly picked up the fallen book, * but Mrs. Weth- 
erill is out, the servant tells me, so I must speak to 
you. I find that I am expected to sleep here, and 
I am very grateful, but I must go home. I will be 
here punctually at seven o'clock, and I have 
arranged my work so that I need not disturb you for 
several hours afterward. You will not object ?” 

And she looked up nervously, as if fearing to 
risk her newly found employment. 
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“ Why, no, of course [ will not,” Mary answered, 
with a kindly smile. ‘“ Mamma only arranged for 
you to sleep here to save you the long walk. [I’m 
sorry you must take it. Do you mind telling me 
why ?” 

2 My mother needs me,” said Eunice,and her pale 
face reddened as she spoke. “ I am obliged to leave 
her alone all day, whenever I can get work which 
takes me from home, and although she tries to make 
me think she can spare me quite well, she is very old 
and feeble, and I would not have her stay alone at 
night for anything. I don’t mind the walk at all 
—it is pleasant after sitting still all day.” 

“Are you boarding or keeping house ?” asked 
Mary. She was full of interest—perhaps this was 
a chance ! 

“We have a room in a lodging-house,” said 
Eunice, and Mary asked no more questions then, it 
was so evident that the dressmaker was eager to go 
home. But the next day, when the slow and labori- 
ous process of bathing and dressing was over, and 
the searcely tasted breakfast had been sent away, 
she sent for Eunice. 

“T am ready for another trying-on,” she said, 
brightly, “and if you are not quite ready, just sit 
down in the bow-window with your work—the sew- 
ing-room is rather gloomy until noon.” And then, 
withentle tact, she led Eunice on to talk of her 
mother and herself, and gleaned from the talk 
enough to fill her with pity, and a strong desire to 
give help and comfort. They were utterly without 
any resource save the work of their hands; Mrs. 
Benson knitted stockings and mittens, the only work 
which her trembling hands could do, and during the 
illness which had acquainted Eunice with Dr. Barry, 
in the winter just past, the small sum which had 
been laboriously saved had melted quite away. 

It did not surprise Mary to hear that Dr. Barry 
had indignantly refused to send in any bill, and she 
felt as sure as Eunice did that some anonymous 
gifts of food and fuel came from him. Mary lay 
silent after Eunice left her, trying to imagine how 
she herself would feel if her home and her mother’s 
consisted of one fourth-story room in a noisy lodg- 
ing-house, in the “factory end” of the town, where 
the buildings were crowded together almost as 
closely as in a city; where, through all the long, hot 
summer, cooking and eating, washing, ironing, and 
sleeping, must all be done in this one room. For, 
although Eunice had given no remotest hint about 
“better days,” Mary felt sure that she had seen 
them, and her evident refinement must turn into 
torture many things which to the other dwellers in 
the lodging-house would be only annoyance. “Can 
your mother go out at all?” Mary had asked, and 
Eunice had replied : 

“She could, often, of an evening, Miss Wetherill, 
but for the long stairs; her heart is not quite right, 
and I’m always frightened when she has to climb 
them, she turns so white—they’re very steep.” 

Mary caught herself up just in time; she had 
nearly asked, “ Then why do you live so far up?” 

“It’s a nice large room for the rent,” Eunice 
added, “ with three windows and a good closet, and 
the air is far better than it is down on the street.” 

Mrs. Wetherill listened with warm interest to 
Mary's story about Eunice and her mother, that 
evening, agreeing with Mary that something must 
be done before they went away, but a little puzzled 
as to what it had better be. Mere almsgiving 
would not do. The chances were that it would be 
proudly and unconditionally declined. 

It was in the night that the inspiration came ; 
when pain and restlessness were making sleep im- 
possible, and the constantly recurring struggle 
between principle and inclination was going on 
once more. 

“T will not take the anodyne,” she said to her- 
self, resolutely, and for at least the twentieth time 
that night. “ Dr. Barry trusts me—and the pain is 
not so very bad.” 

She forced her thoughts away from herself to 
Eunice and her mother. And as she did so the 
thought flashed into her mind, and began to grow: 
This home, so spacious, so thoroughly comforta- 
ble and well equipped, was to be left untenanted and 
useless for at least three months, more probably 
four, while near by, with full knowledge of the 
empty rooms and unenjoyed garden surrounding 
them, these two delicate women would occupy without 
complaint their single garret room, one unable and 
the other most nobly unwilling to leave the crowded 
neighborhood for healing regions of wood and field ; 
thankful if they could pay the rent demanded for their 
almost comfortless shelter. The night seemed very 
short after the blessed suggestion made itself heard. 
Mary did not fear that her mother’s consent would 


be withheld. Her own room—this room—would 
be the best for Mrs. Benson; Eunice could 
sleep in Anna’s room, leaving the door open, as it 
was now. And Elsie, the old Seotchwoman who 
was to be left in charge, would be glad enough of two 
nice “ quiet bodies ” in the house ; she had scorned 
the idea of fear, but had admitted that it would be 
“above a bit lonesome.” She would not ask high 
wages to cook and wash for the two; she had been 
fretting already at the prospect of such an idle sum- 
mer, Mrs.Wetherill had told Mary, laughing, a day 
or two before. 

And work must be invented for Euniee—enough 
to make her feel that she was not living on 
charity. Mary puzzled over this for at least an 
hour. Then, with a joyful start, she remembered 
the great Christmas box which went every year to 
the hard-working Western missionary, her father’s 
cousin, and his wife and children. That was it! 
A full set of pretty underclothing for each of the 
girls and for their mother—made by hand, every 
bit of it; and a good supply of sheets and towels 
and pillow-cases—surely that would last Eunice all 
summer, especially if Mary could succeed in making 
her promise never to work more than half a day at 
a time ! 

“ Why, how bright and well you look, darling!” 
sail Mrs. Wetherill, stopping, as she always did, on 
her way down to breakfast, to see if Mary were 
awake to be kissed ; and Mary said nothing about 
the almost sleepless night : another “ bargain ”’ was 
that she was never to be asked “ how she felt.” 
“And please always to snub me _ promptly, 
mamma,” she added, * if I begin to tell you of my 
own accord.” 

“Can you give me half an hour out of your busy 
morning, dear?’ asked Mary. “I have such a 
beautiful plan, and you're far too polite to insinuate 
that I’ve lost my wits entirely !” 

* An hour, dear child, and weleome,” her mother 
answered ; “ and I can see that you haven't lost your 
wits, whatever you may say—you have not looked 
so bright for weeks.” So, after breakfast, Mary un- 
folded her plan, and, wild and impossible as it may 
seem to some—I hope nogto all—of you who read 
this, it must have been far wilder to have met with 
opposition from this tender mother, whose one 
object in life, now, was the happiness of her child. 
She did try to modify the plan a little, by suggest- 
ing that Mary should make use of other rooms for 
her “company.” “ You are too fond of all your 
pretty belongings, darling,” she said, * and, nice as 
Eunice is, and highly as Dr. Barry speaks of them 
both, accidents may happen, and yet you would not 
like to leave the rooms bare and empty looking. 
Don’t you think the two rooms in the west wing 
would be pleasant enough ?”’ 

“ Not as pleasant as these two, dear,” replied 
Mary, “and Eunice is so neat and careful that 
there’s no danger. You know those other rooms 
have no communicating door, and it will be so much 
cooler and pleasanter for them to have separate 
sleeping-rooms, as they can here, without any danger 
that Eunice will not hear her mother if she should 
call. And we must make them understand that 
they are free to wander all about the house—it will 
be so nice for the poor old mother—that and the 
garden—when she @oes not feel well enough to go 
out in the street.” 

Mrs. Wetherill offered no more opposition to 
Mary’s plan; her quick sympathy divined its true 
meaning, the conquest of self which it implied. 

Mary could not scorn herself enough for having, 
at first, devoted that very west wing to Mrs. Benson 
and Eunice. 

She will never forget Eunice’s face when the 
weary, sorely tried woman fairly understood what 
was in store for her and her cherished mother. It 
was well that words were not needed, for they were 
quite impossible. Mary “* had the blessing.” 

“Tm afraid it is only a higher form of selfish- 
ness after all,” she said, when Dr. Barry spoke his 
warm approval of the plan. “ It has made me so 
very happy !”’ 

“Then, since mortals, it seems, must needs be 
selfish in some form,” he replied, “ we should all do 
well to choose ‘ the higher form,’ my dear.” 


DAVID’S WHISTLE. 
HEY were two fat, chubby boys about five 
years old, walking down the road as fast as 
their tiny legs would carry them. Every little 
while they would look back anxiously at the pretty 
little house that stood at the corner, and then hurry 
on. The road was white and dusty, and though the 
afternoon sun was throwing long shadows, it was 


very warm, and the little house at the corner looked 
so cool and comfortable that you could not help 
wondering why such bright-looking little boys did 
not know enough to play on the wide, cool lawn and 
under the care of the sweet-looking old lady who sat 
on the piazza knitting, instead of running away the 
moment she went into the house for more yarn. She 
was gone longer than she intended, and that is how 
it happened that the two boys got out of sight down 
the road befere she got back. She missed them the 
moment she sat down in the big cushioned rocker, 
but as the gate was closed and they were not in 
sight, she concluded that they must have gone back 
of the house to play, possibly were that moment 
teasing Nora for a piece of cake. The dear old 
grandmother would have been very much frightened 
had she known where these two foolish little boys 
were going. 

* I tell ‘ou there is bushels and bushels of berries 
when you get there,” said the rosy-cheeked, black- 
haired Cyrus. 

* Well, let’s dit ober,” said Edward, who never 
saw a fence so high that he would not attempt to 
climb it, and he at once started to climb the fence 
at the side of the road; but it was very hard work 
for such very short legs. Cautious Cyrus stood by, 
waiting to follow when Edward was safely over. 
Edward worked hard, struggled and tugged, but 
did not sueceed. 

“ Let's go frue the bars,” said Cyrus, pointing to 
the bars a little further down the road. 

* No, [ ’on't,” retorted Edward, getting very red 
in the face and looking indignantly at Cyrus. 
* Babies go frue bars, mens climb over ’em,” and he 
again tried to get a foothold on the high stone fence. 
Just as he had succeeded in getting one foot between 
the stones, and was clutching with all his might the 
top stone, Cyrus whispered, * Here tums old Dave.” 

There was a howl and a clattering, and in a 
second both children were flying toward the bars, 
and had crawled through them. Without a glance 
backward they serambled to their feet and ran 
through the field toward the center, where there was 
a high rock, with a thick growth of blackberry 
bushes beyond it. Oh, how far away it looked to 
the two frightened children! Would they ever get 
into the shelter of those bushes’ All this time a 
little, bent old man, very homely but with a most 
gentle voice and kind heart, was coming down the 
road, all unconscious of the terror he had aroused. 
The sound of a ghild-voice stopped him, and he 
looked all about. He at last saw the two red skirts 
flying toward the clump of blackberry bushes. 

“ My‘ if those two little fellows get in there they'll 
git hurt. I must go to them,” and he hurried as fast as 
he could toward the bars. Just as he lowered the 
top bars Cyrus looked back and saw him ; there was 
another shriek of terror, and the four little feet soon 
gained the shelter of the bushes and planged in. 
Oh, how it hurt! ‘The thorns seratched their faces 
und tore their dresses and stockings; they seemed 
to reach out after them. Now they could not look 
back, and every breaking branch made them feel 
that “Old Dave” was just behind them. They did 
not speak to each other, just scrambled and pulled 
each other along. 

Old Dave was coming as fast as he 
trembling and feeble. 

* I do believe it’s them two little chaps whose folks 
has just come to the Widder Dennison’s for the 
summer. Cunning little chaps, mighty knowin’! 
I'd like to get friends with them. Law, where are 
they ¢” shading his old eyes from the sun that was 
now shining under the trees. “1 do believe they got 
into them brambles. Now what will I do?” and 
the wrinkled, kindly face was full of perplexity. 
The sound of the breaking branches and the fright- 
ened cries told him in which direction to look as he 
stood panting on top of the rock. Yes, he could see 
the yellow and black heads, and they were still. 
* When I was younger I could bring the birds from 
the trees by my whistle. [I wonder if I can win 
those babes in the woods this way.” Putting his 
hand in his pocket, Old Dave found a tin whistle 
which he placed between his teeth. The clear note 
of a blackbird sounded on the children’s ears. The 
notes grew louder aml sweeter, and pretty soon the 
children heard the notes of a song of which they 
never tired, “ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” 
Old Dave played on carefully and sweetly, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks as he saw the two pale, 
frightened faces turned toward him. The tune 
never broke, but just sounded tenderly, winsomely 
on the ears of the two little babies, now louder as 
they disappeared in the taller bushes, now softer as 
they came in sight, until at last they were in the 
open field. Then they looked up on the rock and 
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saw Old Dave. At first they started to run, but the 
dear familiar song floated down softly to them, and 
they caught the look of tenderness in the old man’s 
face. They looked at each other surprised, and then 
drew nearer the rock, at last smiling up in the 
face of David, who stretched out the whistle toward 
them, saying, “Shall I bring it to you?” Two little 
heads nodded a most willing assent. 

When David stood beside them he said, “ Now 
we'll play soldiers and march for the bars.” Two 
pairs of eyes brightened, two little backs straight- 
ened, and David marched ahead whistling “ Yankee 
Doodle.” So the little procession reached home, 
where David found grateful hearts. If you should 
pass the house under the trees you would see a little, 
old, bent man driven as a horse, or driver of a span 
in petticoats going prancing over the lawn. Or you 
would find an old man reading from a picture-book 
to two boys who cannot get close enough to him. 
Sometimes you would find them nestling close to 
David while the air is full of soft notes of song. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
By F. C. MANVEL. 


IV. QUARTZ STONES. 


Ta fourth division of precious stones includes 
those stones having for their base silica alone, 
or in combination with substances other than 
alumina. Pure silica, combined with water, but 
not crystallized, forms the opal, and is translucent. 
Pure silica, crystallized, forms the transparent, 
colorless mineral called rock crystal or quartz. 
It scratches glass, and is harder than felspar, but is 
not so hard as topaz, and is often cut with facets 
and used to imitate diamonds. As late as 250 
years ago it was generally believed that rock 
erystal was water congealed by a cold so intense 
that ordinary methods failed to melt it. The word 
crystal testifies to this belief by the ancients, for it 
ewes its origin to the Greek word krystallos, which 
means “ice.” It is recorded that Roman phy- 
sicians used crystal balls as lenses in order to burn 
out sores. Such balls also were employed for 
kindling sacrificial fires.-the sacred vestal flame 
being produced by concentrating the solar beam in 
the focus of a crystal lens. Spheres of rock 
crystal were at one time carried in the hand by 
the ladies of ancient Rome, for the sake of their 
refreshing coolness—the crystalgbeing a good con- 
ductor of heat, readily taking the caloric from the 
hand. A fine, large, and wonderfully clear sphere 
of rock erystal was exhibited among the curios 
of the Morgan Collection last winter. 

When this quartz or rock crystal in its erystal- 
lization is colored by minute portions of iron and 
manganese, it forms the well-known amethyst. 
Those of the finest violet color are brought from 
Siberia, Ceylon, and Brazil. The word amethyst is 
usually regarded as derived from the Greek priva- 
tive a and the verb methuo, “‘ to intoxicate ;” from 
which came the old notion that this stone was an 
antidote to drink, a charm against intoxication. 
Tradition has even gone so far as to assert that wine 
drunk from a cup of amethyst is incapable of pro- 
ducing inebriation. 

The brownish-yellow variety of crystals of 
quartz are found in large quantities in Scotland, and 
are known as cairngorin. . 

Sometimes the clear crystals of quartz are pene- 
trated with the brilliant hair-brown needles of 
rutile, giving a -very curious appearance to the 
stones, and finely marked specimens are often 
mounted in jewelry under the name of /léches 
d’ Amour, or ** Cupid’s arrows.” 

The opal is non-crystalline, composed of 90 
per cent. pure silica and 10 per cent. water ; 
when first taken from the earth it is not very 
hard, but subsequently, by exposure to the air, 
its hardness is increased. No modern descrip- 
tion can be more appropriate than that of Pliny, 
written in the first century: “‘ The opal is made 
up of the glories of the most precious gems, 
and to describe it is a matter of inexpressible 
difficulty. It hath in it the bright and fiery flame 
of the ruby, the fine refulgent blue of the sapphire, 
and a whole sea of the emerald’s green glory ; and 
every one of them shining with an incredible 
mixture and very much pleasure.” ‘The mountains 
of Hungary furnish the majority of the opals of any 
value. <A soft kind is found in Mexico, but is of 
comparatively little value. 

Jasper is a variety of quartz, of non-crystalline 
structure, rendered opaque by a small proportion of 
alumina and iron. It is usually of a dull red, 


yellow, brown, or green color, and is susceptible of 
a high polish. 

Bloodstone is a variety of jasper of a deep green 
color, interspersed with red spots which resemble 
small drops of blood, whence its name. This stone 
was held in great favor by the artists of the Renais- 
sance, from an old tradition that it owed its origin to 
the stones lying under the Cross on Calvary, stained 
by the droppings of the Saviour’s blood, and therefore 
converted into imperishable monuments of his suf- 
ferings. In the Royal Collection in Paris is a bust 
of the Saviour, cut in this stone, so executed that 
the red spots stand out like real drops of blood. 

Pure chalcedony is a most intimate mixture of 
silica in the two states of quartz and opal in varying 
proportions. Naturally it is colorless, but when 
tinted with small quantities of iron and other sub- 
stances it forms a brilliant, endless variety of car- 
nelians, sardagates, etc. 

Carnelian is a red variety of chalcedony, suggest- 
ing the flesh color, as indicated by its name, which 
is derived from the Latin word caro, meaning 
“flesh.” To the transparent, rich, reddish-brown 
varieties of the carnelian the name of sard is 
given. It is susceptible of a high polish, and was 
much used by the ancients in engraving intaglios. 

Agate is a composite substance formed by the 
union of quartz-like minerals, which differ in their 
appearance, being chiefly chalcedony, carnelian, 
jasper, ete. The name is derived from the river 
Achates, in Sicily, wherein the ancient agates were 
found. The agate, as a rule, occurs in the form of 
nodules embedded in rock, usually an ancient 
lava. The nodules of agate are considered to 
result from the crystallization, or non-crystalline 
deposits, of silica, from a solution with which the 
cavity of the nodule or geode became filled. The 
artificial coloring of agates has been so successfully 
carried on in Oberstein that, outside of the older 
cabinets, it is rare to find natural specimens of 
agates, sards, ete. 

The name of onyx is applied to the agate when 
cut in only two parallel horizontal layers, the white 
being uppermost. 

In the writings of Greek and old Hebrew 
authors some stone is @ten mentioned as ranking 
among the finest, which is called by the translators 
onyx. Pliny likens it in color to the human 
finger-nail, and evidently on account of this likeness 
it received its name, which in Greek means a nail. 
The origin of this stone, according to the Greek 
mythology, was that “ Cupid, with a sharp point of 
his arrow, cut the nails of the sleeping Venus, which 
fell into the Indus ; but as they were of heavenly 
origin, they sank and became metamorphosed into 
onyx.” 

It may be interesting to note that among the 
ancients there was thought to be a connection 
between certain stones and the twelve months of the 
year, twelve constellations of the Zodiac, twelve 
angels or good spirits, twelye tribes of Israel, twelve 
squares in Aaron’s breastplate, twelve Apostles, 
and the twelve courses of the walls of the New 
Jerusalem. For January, the garnet; February, 
the amethyst ; March, the bloodstone; April, the 
diamond ; May, the emerald; June, the agate ; 
July, the ruby; August, the sardonyx; Septem- 
ber, the sapphire ; October, the opal; November, 
the topaz; and December, “the turquoise. The 
Apostle Stones were : 1. The hard and solid Jasper, 
representing the rock of the church, was the 
emblem of Peter. 2. The bright blue sapphire 
was emblematic of the heavenly faith of Andrew. 
3. The emerald, of the pure and gentle John. 
4. The white chalcedony, of the loving James. 
5. The friendly sardonyx, of Philip. 6. The red 
carnelian, of the martyr Bartholomew. 7. The 
chrysolite, pure as sunlight, of Matthias. 8. The 
indefinite beryl, of the doubting Thomas. 9. The 
topaz, of the delicate James the younger. 10. The 
chrysoprase, of the serene and trustful Thaddeus. 
11. The amethyst, of Matthew. 12. The pink 
hyacinth, of the sweet-tempered Simeon. 

In this enlightened age it is customary to ridicule 
the ancients for their belief in the magical and 
supernatural powers of certain stones, but there is 
to-day a remnant of a senseless and ridiculous 
superstition regarding the opal, that for the last 
few years only has affected its use even among 
educated people who are sensible on every other 


point. 


—lIt is our duty to be happy, because happiness 
lies in contentment with all the Divine will concern- 
ing us.—[ Bethune. 

—Fortune lost, nothing lost; courage lost, much 
lost; honor lost, more lost ; soul lost, all lost. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
FREE GIFTS FOR THE TABERNACLE.’ 


By Lyman ABporr. 
fen Scripture appointed for this week embodies 


two lessons: it illustrates a free and cheerful 
giving by man for the worship of God ; it illustrates 
God’s free gift of his spirit to man. The first is 
perhaps the most apparent, and therefore the less 
needs elucidation ; the second is the less likely to be 
recognized, and therefore the more needs to be 
pointed out. The first truth lies upon the surface 
of the narrative. When enthusiasm is awakened 
giving becomes easy. In war times there was no 
difficulty in raising means for the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions. Men gave their money ; 
women their jewels. The “ willing heart” makes 
everything easy. If it is hard to raise money for 
missions, it is because the church has little heart for 
its missionary work. The pastor who has a willing 
church has not to drum for his salary. These 
Israelites were a nation of ex-slaves. They were 
poorer than the poorest; had nothing. Like all 
ignorant and debased people, they were excessively 
fond of ornamentation. And they stripped shem- 
selves of their ornaments, of their bracelets and ear- 
rings, of the hangings and furnishings of their own 
tents, jand offered them for the construction of the 
tabernacle. They gave what cost them something, 
and yet their giving was easy ; enthusiasm made it 
easy. The giving that costs is the giving that 
counts ; and a willing mind makes all giving easy. 
This is the twofold lesson of the first part of our 
Scripture narrative. 

That, I venture to think, will be expounded by 
many pens; I turn, therefore, to the lesson more 
likely to be passed over in silence—God’s free giv- 
ing, as illustrated by the case of Bezaleel. 

Nearly all men believe in a God; atheism—in- 
telligent and cultured atheism—no longer exists. 
More men believe in a Father-God; in a God who 
has, or at some time has had, something to do with 
the human race; in a God who is, or was, a Pres- 
sence, a Voice. To doubt that God inspired Moses 
or Paul is to be infidel. But most men limit inspi- 
ration to a particular race, a particular epoch, and 
a particular species of mental operations. They 
believe that God selected a little province about as 
large as the State of Vermont, and that there he 
was a Voice, but everywhere else dumb; that he 
selected a particular epoch, covering a period of 
about eighteen hundred years, and during that time 
was a Voice, but at all other times has been dumb : 
that he selects particular avocations or experiences 
to which he gives inspiration, and into which he 
breathes life, but all other avocations he leaves un- 
touched, and all other experiences he suffers to grow 
without his illuminating spirit. This seems to me 
as if we should suppose that the sunlight was con- 
fined to one garden plot and to one kind of flower 
in the garden. It is directly contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Bible. His loving-kindness is over all 
his works ; his voice speaks to every heart that is 
attentive to listen. It spoke to Abraham when an 
idolater in Chaldea ; to Melchizedek, King of Peace ; 
to Balaam, Prophet of the Wilderness. Why should 
we suppose that it taught nothing to Buddha, Re- 
former of India, or Socrates, Prophet of Greece ? 
It still speaks. Inspiration ceased? What, then. 
was the meaning of the hour when Christ breathed 
upon his disciples with the words, “‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost” ? What the meaning of the parting 
promise, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world”? What the meaning of Peter’s 
promise, “ Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; for the promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call” ? What the mean- 
ing of Paul’s prayer, “That Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith . . . that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God”? When that prayer 
is answered in a human experience, what quality of 
inspiration remains behind, reserved for still more 
favored souls ? 

As little is there reason to regard inspiration as 
confined to special mental operations or peculiar 
experiences. We are accustomed to believe that 
prayers and preaching and religious teaching and 
ministering comfort need and receive divine inspi- 
ration ; but not farming and carpentering and buying 
and selling and legislating. Accordingly, we are 
accustomed still to think of God dwelling in souls 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 22, 1888,-- 
Brod. xxxv., 20-29, 
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especially set apart to his temple service ; to monks 
in their cloisters, ministers in their pulpits, women 
in their nurseries, possibly teachers in the school- 
rooms. We accordingly unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally develop the unfortunate and false idea 
of religion as something special, adapted to partic- 
ular professions, or at best to particular hours of 
spiritual exercise or repose. Religion is the life of 
God in the soul. It is not the mere doing what is 
right ; it is the being divine. As it is the reflected 
sunlight that imparts every color to the flower, so it 
is the reflected God-light that gives every true virtue 
to the soul. But the sunlight shines on the daisy in 
the field as well as on the rarest exotie in the hot- 
house, and inspires the crowing of the chanticleer as 
truly as the song of the lark. We cannot all be 
rare exotics, nor all sing lark-songs ; but we can all 
live in the light of God and reflect his glory. 
Inspiration is not confined to what men call religious 
exercises or religious natures. God inspired Noah, 
who was a ship-carpenter, and Isaac, who was a 
herdsmen, and Joseph, who conducted through 
seven years a magnificent mercantile operation and 
saved a nation by wise buying and selling, and 
Moses, who was a legislator, no less than David, 
who was a poet, and Paul, who was a preacher. Of 
this inspiration in common life the Seripture narra- 
tive appointed for this week affords a striking illus- 
tration. Bezaleel was an architect. He was to 
work in silver and gold, in cutting of stones, and 
carving of wood, and in embroidering of hangings. 


- For this work God filled him with wisdom and 


understanding and knowledge. He inspired him 
as much to do the work of the carver and carpenter 
and mason and decorator as he did Aaron to do the 
work of a priest or Moses that of a law-giver. 

To be religious is to have the presence of God in 
our souls. To do religious things is to do our work, 
whatever it is, with the aim of seeing God, and in 
the spirit of trust and confidence in him. Christ 
was as religiously employed in healing the leper, 
feeding the five thousand, in multiplying the merri- 
ment at the marriage feast, as in preaching the 
Sermon on the Mount. The physician who heals, 
the miller who feeds, or even the friend who adds 
to the healthful festivities of the hour, if God be in 
him and speaking through him, is engaged in work 
as truly religious as that of the preacher in his pul- 
pit. In one sense the work is as important. 
Churches need consecrated ministers, but conse- 
crated choirs and sextons and trustees almost as 
much. The community needs more consecration in 
its churches; but it needs that consecration still 
more in its markets, its courts of justice, and its 
legislative halls. Inspired plumbers would not give 
us defective sewage, nor inspired builders railroad 
bridges rheumatic before their time; inspired 
merchants would not put burnt molasses in coffee 
and glucose in sugar. Work done with God is 
always noble; work done without him is always 
ignoble. And there is no work that is worthy of 
man in which he may not have the inspiring, help- 
ful presence of God. To be religious is not to build 
a tabernacle on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
dwell there. It is for the carpenter to be a Beza- 
leel, the Congressman a Moses, the merchant a 
Joseph, the farmer an Isaac. It is to walk with 
God where God has called you to walk. It is not 
to inspire after some other man’s nature, but to open 
the windows and let the sunlight of God’s love and 
presence irradiate your own nature. 

Some one will undoubtedly ask me if I recognize 
no difference between the inspiration of the Script- 
ure and that of our own epoch. I answer, In the 
design, yes; in the power, value, reality, no. I see 
no reason to think that any architect in our time is 
inspired to construct a tabernacle to be an object 
teaching of spiritual truth to all generations; or a 
law-giver to lay the foundations of free government 
in a commonwealth that is to be a model for all free 
peoples ; or an author to contribute to a book that 
is to be a spiritual reservoir for all generations. 
But I, for my work, and you, for yours, may rely 
upon the same Voice and the same Presence on 
which Moses and David and Isaiah relied. We 
may count on His inbreathing in leading our chil- 
dren on whom Moses relied to lead a nation. His 
gift is a free gift ; it is himself; it is not exhausted ; 
and we may draw on it as freely for our wants as 
ever prophet or Apostle could draw on it for the 
work which God gave them to do. 


—While a word is yet unspoken you are master 
of it; when once it is spoken it is master of you. 

—No man has a prosperity so high or firm but 
two or three words can dishearten it.—{ Fmerson. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


fie word had gone forth to the people that they 
should build a tabernacle to God. Moses had 
returned from the mountain, his face so radiant with 
the glory of this communing that he had to veil his 
face before the people could talk with him. In deep 
reverence they listened to the message he brought 
back from the mount; he was eager to tell, the 
people eager to listen and obey. 

The first command was to keep the Sabbath a 
day holy unto the Lord; not to refrain from work 
only, but to keep the day holy; and this means 
keeping the heart at peace and rest with God. 
And then followed the command for the gifts for the 
tabernacle. The command was not for every man 
to bring gifts of skins and silver, brass, purple, and 
fine linen, but for those of willing heart. The 
whole congregation heard the command, or request, 
of God, and those whose hearts were stirred and 
whose spirit was made willing returned with their 
gifts until Moses had to issue a command that no 
more gifts be brought, for there was more than 
enough for the building of the tabernacle, the fur- 
nishing of it, and for the garments of the high 
priest. There were other gifts required and 
offered. Every one who knew how to embroider 
and carve and spin gave their service unto the Lord 
to build a suitable house in his name. After the 
gifts were brought to Moses there was still need of 
service, and now those who knew how to put the 
gifts in their proper places came and offered their 
services, and there on the ground they labored for 
God in building a house in his name where every 
child of Israel should learn of God, should be con- 
scious of his presence, should hear his messages. 
That was the service God needed in those days ; it 
was the only way in which a temple could be built 
for him. We cannot drive through the country but 
we see the white fingers of God's houses pointing 
heavenward. When we ride over the Brooklyn 
bridge the church steeples tower above the houses and 
tell us that men are still building tabernacles to God. 
But they do not come bringing bricks or stones in 
their arms, or carrying bags of sand or loads of 
wood on their backs. The way of building the 
tabernacle in our day is changed, but in one 
thing it has not changed. To build a_taber- 
nacle to-day that will be pleasing to God, there must 
still be a willing heart. Not the height of the 
steeple, not the beauty of the decorations, not the 
elaborateness of the service on Sunday morning, 
but the willing heart and spirit that gave gladly, 
gratefully, it is that makes it God’s house in truth. 

In another way there is a change from the long 
ago. Then there were no poor; everybody was 
eared for. The widows, the orphans, the aged, all 
had their place in the community, and the people 
were glad to care for them. ‘To-day every orphan 
asylum is a tabernacle to God. Every home for 
the aged, the destitute ; every institution that edu- 
cates a boy or girl and fits them to become useful 
members of society: every church that seeks to 
reach men and women and bring them in harmony 
with the law of God and the law of man—is a true 
tabernacle to God. But all are well-pleasing in his 
sight when they are the offerings of willing hearts. 
They all say, * In every man we see a brother who 
needed our care and protection; we see in every 
man the image of God, the brother of Christ, and 
we give to him fellowship.” 

Every sewing school is a tabernacle to God, for 
there are gifts used in God’s service; every cooking 
school is a tabernacle, for there are gifts used in 
God's service; every Helping Hand is a gift used 
in God’s service. Every act, no matter how sim- 
ple, that is done to bring God nearer to one of his 
creatures, that opens new opportunities for growth, 
that removes limitations of ignorance, that helps to 
beautify the kingdom of heaven that Christ said 
was within every man, is a tabernacle raised to the 
honor and glory of God. 

Recently, if you should have gone through East 
Sixteenth Street, New York, you would have found, 
just east of Third Avenue, men going up and down 
ladders carrying brick and mortar to build a big 
house right under the shadow of St. George's 
Church. The house contains club-rooms, gym- 
nasiums, bath-rooms, class-rooms, a large auditorium, 
and all devoted to the use of people who need just 
such opportunities to help them to reach the meas- 
ure of a true man and woman. Surely that is a 
tabernacle to the Lord, and it was the gift of willing 
hearts. Further west you pass a house bearing the 
legend, * House of the Holy Comforter,” and in 
every room you would find beds oceupied by the 
helpless poor, sick. Surely this is a tabernacle to 


the Lord. On Second Avenue, near St. Mark’s 


Place, is a free library where hundreds of books 
are placed at the service of those who cannot buy 
books, and in which is a beautiful reading-room, to 
win young men and women from wasting time on 
the streets. Surely this is a tabernacle to the Lord. 
On Fourth Avenue, at the end of an alley leading 
from the street, is the Flower Mission, where last 
week over eleven thousand bunches of flowers were 
made up and delivered in hospitals, factories, and 
tenement-houses, bearing messages of peace and 
good-will. Surely this is a tabernacle to the Lord. 
In Twenty-sixth Street is a building where the dis- 
charged prisoners from Blackwell’s Island are eared 
for, and helped to grow into the likeness of God's 
children. This, too,is a tabernacle to the Lord; as 
is the big building opposite, where hundreds of 
people, maimed and sick and diseased, are cared for, 
and every year numbers of young men and women are 
taught how to help and nurse people into life and 
health. 

There is scarcely a street, a town, in our country 
in which these tabernacles to God are not built and 
maintained by willing hearts. Each of us has his 
part to do in building and maintaining God's taber- 
nacles. There are none so poor as to be useless. 
Money we may not have, but we have some gift 
that we can place with a willing heart at God's 
service. 


ELIJAH’S CREED. 
By tHe Rev. R. Seymour.! 


“And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, that Elijah the prophet eame near. and 
said, 0 Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel. 
let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that 
I am thy servant, and that | have done all these things at 
thy word.”’--1 Kings xviii., 

HE * grandest and most romantic prophet ” of 
ancient times is a teacher of the ages that fol- 
low him. And although, in the light of later times, 
he is seen to be deficient in doctrine as well as in 
character, still even his defects are instructive. We 
are the more interested in the creed of Elijah in that 
he was a man of deeds rather than words. Like 
Luther, he was a * reformer, and not a theologian.” 
Whatever he. said, therefore, as indicating his faith, 
is worthy of careful attention. 

Let us consider the creed of this “ loftiest, stern- 
est spirit of the true faith,” as Dean Stanley called 
him. We may glean its articles from that prayer 
made under circumstances which would have tried 
the soul of a sterner than he. 

As we should expect at such a crisis, his language 
was charged with emotion. Still, it is perfeetly clear 
in its meaning. Flames of feeling illumined the 
essentials of belief. He uttered the truths which 
his soul loved. Of them he could say, * These I 
am.” 

Three things may be read in this prayer: 1. A 
formula—* Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaae. 
and of Jacob.” 2. A personal relation between God 
and the prophet—*“ Let it be known this lay that 
I am thy servant.” 3. The fulfillment of a divine 
purpose through the deeds of the man—* And that 
I have done all these things at thy word.” 

Taking the prayer itself as a creed, we see em- 
bodied in it the formal, the personal, and the prae- 
tical elements. 

Notice, first, that the prophet used a formula to 
express the foundation of his belief. He may have 
done it unconsciously, full of the idea for which it 
had stood now six hundred years. Had he not read 
it in the Law, heard it from the lips of priest and 
rabbi, and himself used it times with number? It 
was the most natural and appropriate name for the 
Being of holiness, might, and justice, whose _pres- 
ence at that moment was of the utmost conse- 
quence. 

No one supposes that the prophet used the for- 
mula lightly or ignorantly. In this we might set 
him in contrast with ourselves. The God of Abra- 
ham, who called him out of Ur, and led him; the 
God of Isaac, who, by miracle, begat him ; the God 
of Jacob, who defended him, and by a strong hand 
delivered his posterity ; the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, who elected them. and cove- 
nanted with them, and gave them a country—such 
was Elijah’s God, and the terms employed compre- 
hend the scope of his conception of the Being who 
now, in immediate answer to his appeal, would 
make livid the contrast between the false and the 
true, to the astonishment of Ahab himself. We 
sometimes ask the question whether some such moral 
erisis would not be of value now, should it compel 
us to speak simply, and address the Supreme Being 
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in terms which describe what we actually know of 
him. 

But no creed is complete which does not involve 
a personal relation between him who utters it and 
God. So, in this prayer, the relation between God 
as Lord and Elijah as prophet is clearly drawn. 
God was invoked to prove this very thing. Asa 
servant, Elijah had taken his life in his hand long 
before. Had not persecutors, at the nod of Jezebel. 
gone from “hill to hill,” breaking down the altars 
erected to God?’ Had not his prophets been hunted 
out of the kingdom? Obadiah was a brave man to 
hide in eaves a hundred of them while remaining 
governor of Ahab’s house. He was a Saint Sebas- 
tian who bravely encouraged Christians at Rome to 
hold fast their profession and die rather than 
recant. But faith in Israel had gone down. Altars 
to Baal stood on every high place. While the 
truth was secretly held by many, only one seemed 
to be left to speak forth what he believed. He saw 
that God was still in Israel ruling. He knew that 
he was God’s servant, and dared to put these facts 
side by side. Let us find out what this relation 
meant to Elijah, by noticing what his condition 
would have been cut loose from it. A man tells 
you he believes in God. Ask him what essential 
change of character would be produced by his part- 
ing with his belief. Would he do anything more 
than to set aside one view for the sake of another ’ 
Would not his life flow on just the same’ Quite 
otherwise is the case of him who feels he cannot let 
go that which he now holds and live. “ For me to 
live is Christ,” said Paul. Some one has forcibly 
asserted that the Apostle had no choice as to whom 
he would serve after he had met Jesus in the way. 
Elijah believed in God, apart from whom death 
would have been preferable to life. The tendrils 
of Elijah’s soul elung to the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. And thus to believe in God was 
to believe in himself as His servant. The one belief 
was identical with the other. Notice, also, that he 
had arrived at that point of assurance where visible 
helps were scarcely needed. For the sake of those 
who stood by he prayed for tangible proof of this 
personal relation. How simple the formula—* And 
that I am thy servant”! A pastor once said of his 
church: “This body has had all the more faith 
from its lack of articles.” So of Elijah we may 
say, his faith was deeper from the brevity of the 
phrase which expressed it. 

His servantship had already been proved by his 
implicit obedience to every command of God. Now 


he hid by the brook Cherith, and now. tarried at. 


Zarephath. A second time he confronted Ahab. 
The Lord found him in the wilderness asking 
that he might die, and sent him again to 
Israel by way of Damascus. Hard things are 
required of the man, but he does not shrink nor 
hesitate. Is he a slave’ ‘That word in the original 
means “glorious.” His obedience is his glory. 
But while obedience has its outward sign, it is first 
inward. Elijah’s heart-belief in God was, through 
obedience, working itself into the light. The 
formal expression, therefore, “ And that I am thy 
servant,” was the only sign of the indestructible 
fact of his personal union with Jehovah. ; 

A further element of faith involved in_ this 
formal supplication is that of co-operative work. In 
and through his servant God is fulfilling his pur- 
poses; “let it be known that I have done all these 
things at thy word.” We are not, of course, to 
make the Lord responsible for everything a good 
man does. A “ perfect trust” does not shield the 
human agent from the just charge of misdemeanors. 
But the cowrse of a man’s life becomes marked. 
What he distinctly does, the main thing which he 
is known and read of all men as doing, this will 
prove itself. In other words, God will take pains 
to prove such a course to be of his direction. 

There are certain tendencies just now clearly 
observed in our country. There is a steady aggress- 
ive movement for education in the South. There 
is a manifest determination that the pioneers of the 
great West shall hear the Gospel. There is a 
swelling purpose, rising into distinctness, that Chris- 
tians of all names shall co-operate for the more 
thorough evangelization of cities, the more effective 
- war against intemperance and all the reigning evils. 
These movements are Gulf Streams. They are of 
God. But no more clear are they to us as signs 
of God’s working than was the trend of events in 
Elijah’s day to the prophet. He was seen standing 
like an avenging angel over against the wicked 
queen and her prophets. He was standing alone 
against the general sweep of idolatry. Was he 


mad, attempting as he did to subdue the popular 
craze for Baal worship 


He was looked upon as 


|falsehood rather than of crime. 


the cause of the terrible famine which drove the 
king and Obadiah forth to search for green spots for 
their cattle. Now on Carmel he prays, “ Let it be 


known that I have done all these things at thy 


word.” He, for one, knows that God is the author 
of the distress. The Almighty is turning and over- 
turning—avenging, if you will—that truth may 
regain the hearts of the people. 

Every servant of God does the will of God. He 
starts or sustains a tendency, works destruction 
here, rescues life there, goes to the wilderness, 
returns to the town, is silent now, again thunders 
forth, as the Spirit wills, to bring to pass the true 
conception of God working in the world, without 
ceasing, to establish and maintain righteousness. 
So the war goes on, and will go on until the whole 
earth bows down before Him. 

Now, all this is made extremely simple in the 
prayer of the prophet: “God is. God has a serv- 
ant in me. God through me works his will.” Let 
all men believe this, let their belief take hold of 
their life as it took hold of Elijah’s, so that not to 
believe is death, and a new earth is in process, and 
the universal reign of Jehovah is visibly begun. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that we are far in 
advance of Elijah, and are the more responsible by 
our increase of knowledge and privilege. All of 
Elijah’s light is ours, and his darkness is for us 
turned into light. He saw the curtain lifted at one 
corner, and from within obtained a vista of what 
was to be. Over us there is no curtain. On every 
hand there are vistas, and they blend together 
under a more than solar radiance. For this reason 
it is all the more true that those who turn the eye 
downward into the pit which always gapes at our 
feet, or cultivate deafness to the good tidings, are 
compelled to feel the woes of retribution, tenfold more 
terrible now they are pronounced by the lips of 
Christ. 

What have we more than had Elijah ? 

1. We have a new insight of the personality of 
God. Did not Elijah believe in God as a Person ? 
We must insist that he did. But our vision is 


clearer. He felt the power of the Person in the 
“still, small voice.” That was his gospel. We 
know it in the conquering soul of the Christ. We 


behold the glory of the Divine Personality, and 
through him know ourselves as individual members 
of the divine household. 

2. Again, we realize a new order of mercy. Once 
there was the relentless call for sacrifice. Elijah 
was an avenger. He could slay hundreds in one 
act—men who were the victims of ignorance and 
It would have 
been impossible for him to conceive of avenging 
justice turned into mercy. We, on the other hand, 
hear a voice pleading for infinitely worse offend- 
ers, “ Father, forgive them.” The divine expia- 
tion is sufficient to cover every sinner. It is ours 
to make the word of deliverance ring around the 
world, “Come unto me,” and be free from econ- 
demnation. 

3. Once more, the duty of every man is now 
more clear than it could have been in Elijah’s day. 
Can any one, it may be asked, understand his duty 
more perfectly than did the prophet? Still, duty 
with us takes on the nature of universality and of 
privilege. The light of Christ discovers hidden sin 
wherever it may lurk. There is a pervasive feel- 
ing that truth envelops the race and sends out its 
piercing word to every man to repent, confess, and 
be perfect. We all must deny ourselves and bear 
our end of the yoke. Once delivered and under 
guidance, we must pass on the marvelous help to 
as many as possible; and, in all this, duty done 
brings its reaction, not of weariness and fear and 
despair, as in Elijah’s case, but of actual rest and 
hopefulness. Life is charged with loving toil for 
the blessed King. 

We have, then, our creed. The personal God, 
in the personal Christ ; a broad-cast mercy through 
the sacrifice of Christ ; a trumpet-call to duty, intro- 
ducing a song of privilege as we near the center of 
the realm of gladness. 

Accepting. with Elijah, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Israel, and the relation of an obedient 
servant, running with him a course divine in its 
purpose and plan, we add the illumination of all 
by the brilliant, pervasive, kindly. merciful Gospel 
of the Son of God. He saw “light by lightning ;” 
we see it by storage, instant transmission, and calm, 
clear rings of whitest light. Elijah’s creed is our 
creed; and our added Good News we believe he 
heard, and our new song we hope he learned, when. 
with Moses, he communed with Christ, the diserples 
of the new era waiting in dumb wonder underneath 
on the mount. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


The best place to prepare for the duties of 
life is that of Mary—at Jesus’ feet.—[ Rev. John 
Love, Jr. 


It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have 
the habit of looking on the bright side of things.— 
| Dr. Johnson. 


There is something better than a revival, and 
that is a Christian life that doesn’t need to be _ re- 
vived.—{ Moody. 


If Jesus our Redeemer learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered, surely we ought to learn 
obedience because he suffered for us.—{ Rev. R. A. 
Burdick. 

A cottage will not hold the bulky furniture and 
sumptuous accommodation of a mansion ; but if God 
is there, a cottage will hold as much happiness as 
might stock a palace.—[ Dr. James Hamilton. 


In breaking of bread our Lord was known to the 
two disciples at Emmaus. One communion alone 
sometimes opens the eyes more with respect to 
matters of faith than all the discoveries and instruc- 
tions of men.—[ Quesnel. 


The pilgrims from Galilee were less prejudiced 
and more open to the truth than the people of 
Jerusalem and their rulers; therefore they never 
pronounced Jesus an impostor, but received him as 
both sincere and good, and honored him as a 
prophet. 


“The most beautiful organization the world ever 
saw, or ever will see, is the much-maligned Church, 
the friend of all good, the foe of all evil, ‘fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun,’ beautiful in her 
Author, beautiful in her mission, the heroine of 
centuries, the bride of Christ, the queen of 
nations.” 

Beneficence is a running stream. If cash flows 
out of a Christian man’s pocket, it will almost 
miraculously flow in again, just as water rushes into 
a channel whose waters have to gush out. Many a 
good man’s purse is like a siphon, the very empty- 
ing of which insures its refilling —[{Dr. Arthur 
Edwards. 


It was not for the Apostles alone that Christ 
went “to prepare a place.” He is entered into 
heaven as our Forerunner, and we, if we are be- 
lievers indeed, may be said, in virtue of our union 
with him, “to sit together with him in heavenly 
places.” Let us continually be tending thither, in 
more affectionate desires and more ardent pursuits. 


Doddridge. 


The wind that blew from the sunrise made me 
hope in the God who had first breathed into my 
nostrils the breath of life—that he would at length 
so fill me with his breath that I should think only 
his thoughts and live his life, finding therein my 
own life only, glorified infinitely. What should we 
poor humans do without our God’s nights and 
morning ’—[ George Macdonald. 


God has ordained his Gospel to be the revelation 
of his power and wisdom in Christ Jesus. Let 
others, therefore, dread and shun the Scriptures for 
their darkness; I shall wish I may deserve to be 
reckoned among those who admire and dwell upon 
them for their clearness. There are no songs com- 
parable to the songs of Zion, no orations equal to 
those of the prophets, and no polities like those 
which the Seriptures teach.—[ John Milton. 


Shall I come to His table and take the sacra- 
mental bread, and say, “It is His body, broken 
for me,” and then proceed to say, “But as for 
Him, the crumbs which fall from my table—the 
odd shillings or sovereigns that can be spared, the 
things that are left after my own needs, present or 
future, have been met—these, these, shall be pay- 
ment for Gethsemane, and requital for the cross” ? 
The question is not, What will be easy? but it is, 
What are we bound to do, by honor and duty and 


love -—[ Arnold Thomas. 


July 12, 1888. 


—— 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either through the columns of the y aper or by personal letter. 

answer will given as prompily as practicable, 


No one can deny the brotherhood of nations. Nor can any 
one deny the brotherhood of families, constituting a nation. 
Yet it is universally conceded that each family is bound to 

rotect its own interests. On what ground, then, is a nation 
und to give up that which is universally conceded as the 
right of a faniily ? CASTOR. 

We have no question on the right of a nation to pro- 
tect its own rights and promote by special legislation 
its own interests. This is not only its right, but its 
duty. The question between free trade and protection 
is a new form of that question which perplexes every 
Christian man ; namely, how to adjust his duty to those 
specially dependent upon ‘him, as his own family, 
church, or village, and his duty to the larger cirele of 
universal humanity. In our judgment, neither free- 
trader nor protectionist can be condemned as immoral. 


Please give an inquirer the origin and date of the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed. E. P. R. 

We quote from the “ Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
eden,” te Lyman Abbott and 7. J. Conant : “ The 
Apostles’ Creed is the most ancient systematic state- 
ment of doctrine in fhe Christian Church. It is cer- 
tainly as old as the third century, and may be believed 
to embody very nearly the simple faith of the apostolic 
era, or of that which immediately succeeded it ; but 
there is no reason to suppose it was composed or used 
by the Apostles.” Another authority says: “ The 
creed is rather an epitome of recorded facts than a 
system of speculative opinions, and was never designed 
nor used to express the philosophical thoughts of the 
Church. The impression that this venerable symbol 
was regarded as a secret formula, part of the disci- 
plina arcani, is erroneous. The tradition that it was 
made by the Apostles themselves, who at the meeting 
in Jerusalem contributed each an article toward an 
authentic, compendious, and unchangeable rule of faith, 
rests on no historic evidence.” 


1. What is the best book of Greek and Roman Mythology 
for boys and girls between eight and twelve years of age ? — 

2, What is the best book on Congregationalism, showing in 
what it differs from other denominations ? 

3. What is the best book to put into the hands of a person 
who does not want to join the Baptist Church and yet feels 
he ought to be immersed ? J. E.C 

1. We know of nothing better than Hawthorne’s 
“Tanglewood Tales.” 2. The accepted standard on 
Congregationalism in this country is one prepared by 
Dr. H. M. Dexter, of the “Congegationalist.” A 
similar book giving the essential principles of Congre- 
gationalism as recognized by the English Independ- 
dents is prepared by Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and published, we believe, by Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. Tn Harper’s “ Religious Dictionary,” article 
Congregationalism, the essential principles of Congre- 
gationalism will be found concisely stated. 3. We do 
not know. We should advise, immerse the applicants 
without hesitation or question. Immersion is baptism, 
whether sprinkling is or not, and we should waste no 
time in endeavoring to persuade such a person out of 
his conscientious scruples. 


Can you inform me whether the use of lightning-rods, cop- 
per and iron, put up in the ordinary manner, insulated by 
running the rod through glass rings, is still considered pro- 
tection against lightning ” SUBSCRIBER. 

We have several times given briefly an explanation of 
the philosophy of the use of lightning-rods, as we under- 
stand it, and now quote from our issue of April 1, 1886 : 
“Electricity never passes from one body to another 
unless a reservoir of electricity exists in both the bodies 
one positive, the other negative. Electricity, in passing 
to or from a point, produces no bolt or spark, but passes 
ina steady stream. It follows from these two prinei- 
ples that electricity in a cloud cannot strike a house 
unless there is first a store of the opposite kind of elee- 
tricity in the house. If, therefore, the house ig well 
covered with points which afford a free, open passage 
for the electricity, the danger of a bolt is removed. It 
is not the object of a lightning-rod to furnish a safe 
passage for a bolt of electricity from the clouds to the 
ground. Its object is to make an open highway be- 
tween the house and the surrounding atmosphere, so 
that the electricity will continue to pass from, the house 
to the atmosphere, and from the atmosphere to the 
house, without any possibility of an accumulation of 
electricity, and a consequent bolt. If your house is 
provided with a lightning-rod put up by a competent 
person, and attached directly to the house, not insulated, 
so that there is a free passage for the electricity, unob- 
structed and continuous, you need have no fear of the 
thunder-storm. But an insulated rod hardly decreases, 
if it does not positively increase, the danger.” 


| was pleased to find in your issue of June 14 the reply of 
* Verax ’’—or was it yours ?—to my questioning as to the 
truthfulness of his assertion that ‘* men no longer believe the 
story of Adam and Eve, Jonah and Job, as being literally 
true.” In respect of the latter, might not Verax with equal 
consistency reject the story of Noah and Daniel (See Ezek. 
xiv., 14) as fictitious ? In the next column | find Verax ask- 
ing, in reference to the ** Apostles’ Creed,’ if it were not 
enough to say, ‘* 1 believe in Ged the Father, in Jesus Christ 
his Son, in the precepts he taught,”’ ete. ‘‘ What more do we 
need ? What difference does it make whether Jesus was born 


of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was eruci- 
fied, dead and buried, . . . the third day rose from the dead, 
ascended,”’ thus on to the end ; to all of which I would respect- 
fully reply, the difference is just that between a believer and 
an unbeliever. Only this and nothing more. “In what 
vossible way,”’ asks Verax,** can these facts, respecting the 
birth, death, and resurrection of Christ [** physical facts.” nota 
bene—all of them) affect the precepts of Jesus and the 
truths he taught? What connection 1s there between them ? 
How can physical facts prove spiritual truth ? in what way 
does a belief in thent affect a man’s life and character ?”’ 
Answer. Much every way. For the proof? Ask of the 
difference between Saul of Tarsus, a Sinesbaleen a perse- 
cutor, and injurious, and Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
And what of faith? What better definition will Verax him- 
self give of it than to say of it, It is that which believes the 
truths, physical as well as spiritual, ‘‘ which Jesus tanght *’— 
the Gospel, of which Paul tells us, Romans i., it is “* the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth—to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile ;"" a faith that embraces 
not it—the ** truths ’’ physical as well as spiritual of the Gos- 
pel ‘*‘ which Jesus taught is ** vain,”’ as witness the Apostle 
in the fifteenth chapter of ist Cor., 17th verse. We may, 
indeed, as Verax says, believe the facts (physical) about Jesus 
without believing in him; rejecting any part of the truth 
respecting him, we are confronted—are we not ?—with the 
dread alternative, ** yet in your sins.”’ ° 


Does the principal danger of explosion in the use of gaso- 
line arise from the accidental contact of a flame with a large 
body of the oil, thereby causing a rapid generation of gas 
which explodes, or from the generation of gas in the absence 
of heat, which escapes into the air and becomes ignited when 
a light is brought into the room ? HovusEKEEPER. 

The second process described, we believe, is that 
which actually takes place. The generation or vapor- 
ization of the gas is rapid when the gasoline is exposed 
to the air. Many of the so-called gasoline stoves really 
burn a grade of refined naphtha, of a lower specific 
gravity and less volatile than gasoline. 


Where can I find an illustrated book or series of books on 
natural history, zodlogy, etc., suitable for children of eight 
or nine years ? oe 


Anna F. Burnham’s “Stories and Pietures of Domes- 
tic Animals” and “Stories and Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals” would answer the purpose. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 75 cents each.) 

The Portland ** Transcript’ says of the poem in which 
occur the lines, 


** Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applause, 
Not by works that bring the world’s renown,” ete., 


inquired for by ** M. B.” in this column, that the author is 
Mrs. Harriet Winslow Sewall, of Boston. The poem appears. 
with biographical note, in *‘ The Poets of Maine,”’ published 
by Elwell, Pickard & Co., Portland. The lines quoted 
appear, not in the last stanza of the poem, but in the one pre- 
ceding it. 


“F.C.” inquires in the Union of June 7 for the poem 
Israfil.”’ It was originally published in ** Harper's Monthly 
Magazine.” It is contained in Legends, Lyries, and 
Sonnets,” by Frances L. Mace, published by Cupples, Upham 
& Co., Boston, 1883. Mrs. Mace is a native of Banger, Me.. 
at present residing in Colorado or California. Ss. LC. 

Will J. D.. who wrote the letter “ 
pon issue, send her address to us? 

er. 


autiful Nassau a 
We have a letter for 


In your issue of April 5° L. W. P.” says he has a copy of 
the “Old Mother finbbard Sermon.”” I should like very 
much to obtain a copy of it, and would consider it a great 
favor if ** L. W. P.”’ would mail me a copy. 

Mrs. J. M. Miter. 


Dutvta, Minn. (care Inman Line.) 


Will some reader kindly tell me from what poet and poem 
these lines are taken: 


* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 


Also those about the ** wise thrush” that 
“sings each sone thrice over, 


ou should think he never could reeapture 
e first fine careless rapture.”’ 


Lest 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
[8 your issue of June 21 there is an article entitled 

“The Salvation Army,” in which the Rey. Dr. Virgin 
is cited as having preached a sermon on the Army, and 
as within the last two years it has been my privilege 
to entertain many of the officers of the Army (all poor), 
and in that time have attended many of their meetings, 
and read a number of their periodicals, and know many 
of their lives, I feel called upon to write this for your 
paper, which has, ever since published, been a regular 
visitor to my home, and always admired by us for its 
fairness in allowing both sides to be heard. 

In the first place, “The Salvation Army,” he says, 


“is a popular delusion of Christianity.” I am glad it 
is getting popular, but where is the delusion ? is it a 


delusion to feel that he and others like him are not 
reaching the masses, as in this Christian land we want 
them reached ? and did not Christ suffer just as much 
for these poor, dirty, miserable sinners? The Army 
people feel they must compel them to come to hear the 
glad tidings ; so with drums and tambourines they go 
out to the highways and hedges and attract their atten- 
tion. That it has not been profitless work, if space 
allowed, I could prove. 

Professor Stuart Blackie, of Edinburgh, showed in a 
speech lately how much he thought of the Army. 
Allow me to quote from Dr. Parker’s (of City Temple, 
London) discourse on Universal Methods : “ We have 
just arranged that the Salvation Army should have 
thix place of worship in a week or two. They have 
requested to use it, and a minister who never dislodged 
even a chapel mouse from his nest said to me, ‘What! 


tambourines and all ?’ ‘ Yes, said I, ‘tambourines and 
all—anything that will frighten the devil. I would 
play ten thousand tambourines if I could do the poor, 
the lost, the ignorant, and the damned any good.’ This 
is where the church has got wrong ; it has its little 
methods, its little plans, and its neat ways of doing 
things, and the devil never was afraid of neatness. 
Personally, | would turn every church to its most mul- 
tifarious uses if I could do good in that way, whieh is 
impossible in any other way. The church was made 
for man, not man for the church.” 

The Rey. Dr. Virgin says: “The Army was thor- 
oughly un-American, and could not sueceed because 
there were no defined classes.” Is there not? Who 
are the lower masses so often spoken of as wanted to 
be reached ? Who are society people ? Show us one 
instance where an officer of the Salvation Army, whose 
leader in this country is Ballington Booth, “ has not tried 
to raise the needy and degraded, but sought to bring 
down to their level all above them socially, morally, or 
otherwise ;” and if that officer is found, I vouch for it 
he will be dismissed from the Army. 

As regards the remark that in the Salvation Army 
there is need of cleanliness, I never saw a dirty Salva- 
tion officer yet, and, indeed, have found them remark- 
ably cleanly, and have noticed whenever the degraded 
drunkards and others were reformed through their 
instrumentality, the immediate improvement their 
appearance—clean and in their right mind. 

sy early training, by pride that grew with my growth 
(thank God, overcome by knowing of his meek and 
lowly spirit), by the traditions of our church, reveren- 
tial forms are beautiful to me, but as hosannas were 
shouted and branches strewn as He rode through the 
streets, | believe the beating of the drum calling the 
attention of the people to hear those who work so self- 
denyingly to win the poor, dirty, degraded masses to 
the knowledge of that nobler life which all may live, 
may be sweeter music in the ear of the recording angel 
than some of the lovely anthems sung so beautifully in 
the handsome churches where Christ’s poor saints and 
sinners are so seldom found. J.H 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Y attention has just been called to a paragraph in 
your columns purporting to be a report of the 
remarks made by the Rev. Robert Nourse, of Washing- 
ton, deseribing the people known as Seventh Day 
Adventists residing in this city, in the following words : 

“The women were without jewels, frizzes, and with 
dresses as straight as the Lord allowed them to be 
made. The men were permitted no luxuries of appetite, 
and were not only obliged to pay to the Lord a one- 
tenth of their income, but also all over and above what 
the elders judged to be a living.” 

Being well acquainted with these people, and know- 
ing the statement to be erroneous in nearly every 
particular, I think it my duty to ask you to correct the 
wrong impression which the paragraph conveys. These 
people do nof encourage the wearing of jewelry, con- 
sider it unchristian in fact, but have never drawn any 
line in regard to combing the hair. As to dresses, there 
is no unvarying pattern as to straight or otherwise. 
The women dress in simple and healthful attire, in 
general not essentially different from that of other 
women in moderate circumstances. 

The denomination has no law respecting diet, and 
enforces no rules whatever. There is probably not a 
family in the whole denomination that wholly diseard 
luxuries in diet, though simplicity in diet is encouraged. 

The statement that members are obliged to pay to 
the Lord one-tenth of their income is a mistake. This 
rule is not followed by more than one-half of the 
denomination, though it is presented as a Christian 
duty. It has never been made a test of fellowship. 
Also, the statement that “the members are obliged to 
pay to the Lord all over and above what the elders 
judge to be a living ” is another singular error. T have 
been a member of this denomination for more than 
thirty years, but have never heard of a person being 
obliged to do anything of this sort ; indeed, I do not 
think one instance can be produced where any action 
of this sort has been done by the “ elders ” as stated by 
Mr. Nourse. Mr. Nourse remgined a week or more in 
this community, where he was entertained as a guest, 
and he had an opportunity to inform himself correctly 
upon any point upon which he wished to make inquiry. 

J. H. 


BarrLe Creek, Mich. 


CuavutTauqua.—The formal opening of the Chautau- 
qua College of Liberal Arts occurred on July 5. A 
crowd of students and visitors assembled in the amphi- 
theater. The Chancellor of the college, Bishop Vincent, 

resided, and on the platform were seated the Faculty. 
Pesieanes M. R. Harper, of Yale, is Principal. Other 
eminent scholars are Professors R. T. Ely and H. B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University ; Professor W. I. 
Knapp and E. H. Moore, of Yale ; Professor G. S. Bur- 
roughs, of Amherst ; Dr. A. Broadus, Louisville, Ky. 
The college opens with brilliant prospects. They crowd 
a deal of work into a two months’ session. The most 
advanced subjects are caught, neluding seventeen 
languages, among which are Arabic, Gothic, Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Aramic. Chautauqua has the largest sum- 
mer school in America, and probably in the world. 
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BIBLE STUDY AT NORTHFIELD. 
R. MOODY’S annual Summer School, an 


encampment for Bible study, is now in pros- 
perous operation in Northfield, Mass., the dates of 
its opening and closing being June 30 and July 15. 
The sessions have never been- so largely attended ; 
fifty colleges are represented, the largest delega- 
tions being from Oberlin, Yale, and Amherst. 
Among the speakers on the programme were the 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., the Rev. John A. 
Broadus, D.D., Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale, 
the Rev.. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., the Rev. 
J. Hudson Taylor, of England, leader of the China 
Inland Mission, and other eminent writers and 
Bible teachers. As before, considerable and health- 
ful attention was given to athletics, under the man- 
agement of Stagg, the famous Yale pitcher, D. C. 
Torrey, of Harvard, and others. 

The methods of the school were those which have 
already proved so inspiriting and satisfactory. The 
four hundred college men were encouraged to take 
an active part in all the proceedings, to join in all 
discussions, and to ask questions with the greatest 
freedom. Mr. Moody was at his best, and his per- 
sonal magnetism, good nature, and rare executive 
ability did very much to make the school profitable 
and agreeable. The musical side of evangelical 
work was given prominence, and was an enjoyable 
and inspiriting feature of the meeting. Professor 
D. B. Towner had entire charge of the musical 
exercises. Among the notable guests was a party 
of twenty students from abroad, including under- 
graduates from Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Utrecht Universities, who were accompanied by the 
Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. 

The missionary spirit of the convention was more 
prominent this year than before. Delegates from 
India, Siam, Japan, North China, and other far 
distant countries were present. Perhaps the most 
notable address on this subject was that by Mr. 
Taylor, of the North China Mission. Among other 
things, he said, as reported by one of the correspond- 
ents : 


« Blessing was something more precious than peace 
and plenty, thanks and praise ; it was the going out of 
the heart that led men to give God thanks. It was 
mutual, the emotion of men’s hearts toward God and of 
God’s heart to men, and God experienced the greatest 
blessing because he had the greatest capacity. Chris- 
tians must leave everything to God, for they would 
prove bad managers of their own affairs. Professor 
Charteris, of Edinburgh, had told him that the only life 
on earth had steadily evolved from the cradle to the 
cross, and that the true Christian’s life was Christ’s life 
reversed, beginning at the cross, and he had to go back 
to the cradle, till he finally found perfect rest in the 
Father’s arms. Earthly relationship was created as a 
type of divine relationship. As the mirror had two 
sides, and if one looked at the silvered side he saw 
spots, but if he looked on the other side he saw his own 
image, so if he turned the right side of the mirror to 
God, he would not see any spots, but only His own 
image. To show that a blessing was sure to follow 
consecration, Dr. Taylor related an incident in his own 
life. When he wanted money for a certain purpose 
and prayed for it every day for a month, during that 
month the entire amount was received, although the 
month before only a tenth part of the sum had come 
in. In conversation afterward he said that, though 
money was sometimes obtained for religious purposes 
by wrong means, yet the work so supported never pros- 
pered, but, if there was consecration, no money at all 
was necessary.” 


Other subjects discussed with spirit and hearty 
interest were those of Bible Study for Young Men, 
Young Men’s Christian Association Work, and Stu- 
dent Converts. Professor Harper, of Yale, gave 
two addresses which formed a strong plea for Bible 
study, and answered many practical questions re- 
garding methods of work. He said, in effect : 


“Tt was because of the new in the old that the old 
had for our generation all the interest and fascination 
of the new. Yet this was not true of the Bible, which 
was a heritage in which we had the deepest interest. 
We might study history in it, both of chronology and 
of events; we might study its logic, or its literature, 
which was unsurpassed in variety of form and sublimity 
of theme. Many questions arose for consideration in 
connection with such a study as the relation of the New 
Testament to the Old, which must -be answered crit- 
ically and after thorough investigation. The subject 
furnished work for the college student. The college 
itself did not furnish an opportunity for such work, 
which must be personal, and it was too often lacking in 
the seminary ; but the college methods made the student 
fitted to take it up. The “on itself was considered from 
four points of view. In the first place, the student could 
not devote a large amount of time to it ; but his mental 
training would enable him to accomplish a good deal in 
the time at his disposal. As to the kind of work to be 


done, the speaker said that to master the Bible so as to 
make it of the greatest possible use to himself and the 
world, a student must work not merely verse by verse 
or chapter by chapter, but also book by book, and inves- 
tigate the relation between the books.” 


A sad incident of the encampment was the death, 
on the Fourth of July, by drowning in the Connect- 
icut River, of one of the students attending the 
school—Mr. G. L. Griggs, of Cornell University. 


PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


HIS great gathering of delegates from the 
various branches of the Presbyterian Church 
came together in London on July 4, Lord Cairns 
presiding. As soon as the transatlantic mail per- 
mits we shall lay before our readers a letter from a 
special correspondent at the Council. Meanwhile 
they may be interested in the following summary of 
some of the more important addresses by Americans, 
sent by cable to the daily press : 


Mr. Matthews, of Quebec, presented a statistical 
report showing that there were 4,000,000 communicants, 
equivalent to 20,000,000 adherents. He said that edu- 
cation was much looked after, as the principles they held 
did not commend themselves to persons without educa- 
tion. Respecting missions, 60,000 communicants had 
been gathered into, the Presbyterian Church from 
heathenism, and over 500 ministers had been sent to 

reach the Gospel to the heathen. On motion of Mr. 

urns, of Halifax, the report was adopted. Mr. Drury, 
of New York, read a paper on the Influence of Elders 
and Deacons in the working of the Presbyterian system. 
He described a movement in America in favor of sub- 
ordinate clergy to win the classes with the regular min- 
istry cannot reach. He advocated better instruction of 
elders and deacons in their duties, and the holding of 
frequent conferences among them. Mr. Cavan, of 
Toronto, read a paper on the importance of fostering the 
spiritual life of congregations, dwelling upon the need 
of episcopal oversight by Presbyterians whose duty and 
prerogative it was toexercise it. He advocated greater 
use of laymen in church work. In reading the minutes 
Dr. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, sympathetically referred to 
the death of Judge Trunkey and Dr. Prime as a great 
loss to Presbyterianism in America. 

At the evening session Mr. Van Norden, of New 
York, who presided, read a paper on the need of home 
missionary efforts. He said that the Presbyterian 
Church in America was never more prosperous or 
aggressive, freer from unbelief and heresy, or more 
spiritual than to-day, because it was never more alive to 
missionary effort. Mr. Craven, of Philadelphia, urged 
the need of self-sacrifice in behalf of Christ. Mr. Pier- 
son, of Philadelphia, delivered a stirring address on 
organized Christian work. He said that the church’s 
motto should be identification with the people, remem- 
bering that workingmen were often the most efficient 
churchmen. 

On the second day Mr. Chambers, of New York, who 
presided, introduced the subject of the duty of the 
church toward the tendencies of the age relating to faith 
and life. He said that Christianity now, as heretofore, 
had to strive against so-called philosophy. The disci- 
ples of Christ » ate lived in faith. Still, he believed 
that the Gospel would go on conquering. Mr. Ellin- 
wood, of New York, spoke of the duty of the church 
toward the speculative tendencies of the age. He said 
the whole history of Presbyterianism was associated 
with educational progress and with the defense of the 
faith as tivonel to the saints. The forms of unbe- 
lief had been legion, but Christianity was not beleaguered. 
The day was coming when revelation and science would 
be harmonized, because they would be more fully 
understood. Dr. Moore, of Massachusetts, read a 
paper on “ Historical Research and Christian Faith.” In 
the discussion that followed, Principal Edwards, of 
Wales, and Professor Watts, of Belfast, maintained that 
the faith of the country in the Christian doctrine remained 
solid. Historical research aided in putting every 
thoughtful religious man in secure possession of the 
answer to the question, “ What is Christ?” At the 
evening session Justice Taylor, of Manitoba, who pre- 
sided, introduced the subject of the chureh’s duty with 
reference to social and other tendencies bearing on faith 
and life, namely, intensity in business and _ politics, 
relations between rich and poor, and seeularism. Mr. 
MeVicker, of Montreal, in dealing with the question of 
how to end conflicts between classes, reprobated coer- 
cion, strikes, and the use of dynamite. Appeals to 
statesmen, he said, were needless, and simply Etaning 
the classes together on terms of equality was useless. 
He advocated proper spiritual home training, the main- 
tenance of a broad distinction between the church and 
the world, and a resolute resistance to the too common 
practice of placing secular affairs first and spiritual and 
eternal affairs last in men’s thoughts. 


Of one of the peculiar features of this Council the 
“ Evangelist ” of this city says: “The Pan-Presby- 
terian Council is to hold its sessions in Exeter Hall, 
London, from July 3 to 12, and during all this 
time not a hymn can be sung, at least while the 
body is in session, under the pain of forfeiting the 
presence of the Reformed Presbyterians, or Cove- 


nanters, one of the smallest divisions of the great 
Presbyterian host, and whose presence would hardly 
be missed from the hall, should they secede, as so 
often heretofore, in a body. Doubtless they will 
enjoy putting their brethren, even for a little, in the 
particularly strait jacket which they make it their 
salvation to wear all the year round.” 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


HE International Missionary Union is an asso- 
ciation of returned foreign missionaries of any 
chureh or society in the United States and Canada. 
It holds an annual meeting, lasting usually a week, 
for the purpose of discussing missionary work, plans, 
and policies. The meeting of this year has just 
been held in Bridgeton, N.J., beginning July 5 and 
closing Wednesday of this week. Members of the 
Union were entertained most kindly by the people 
of Bridgeton. The church buildings in the center 
of the city were placed at their disposal, and every- 
thing done that thoughtful kindness could suggest 
to promote the convenience and work of the Union. 
The sessions were held for the most part in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and pave been largely 
attended by the people of the town. The mission- 
aries present represent the Presbyterian Boards, 
North and South ; the Baptist Societies, North and 
South ; the Free-Will Baptist Board ; the Method- 
ist Board; the Dutch Reformed; the American 
Board, and the American Missionary Association. 
The mission fields from which these workers come 
are scattered all over the globe; in China and 
Japan, in India, Ceylon, Assam, Burmah, Siam, 
Africa, Turkey, Bulgaria, and Syria. Prominent 
among the members of the Union is the venerable 
figure of Dr. William Dean, who, after more than 
half a century of missionary service, and more than 
eighty years of life, still speaks with vigor and fresh- 
ness on the questions that come up. Here also is 
Dr. Hamlin, the founder of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople ; Fairbank, Hazen, and Webb, who first 
went to India in 1846, and other veterans of almost 
equal years. The most striking’ feature of the 
meetings is the mingling of men and women be- 
longing to different churches and missions, on terms 
of the most perfect Christian comity and the utter 
obliteration of all sectarian lines. More shall he 
reported next week of things said and done. _—P.. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 

The Rey. John Covarly Middleton, S.T.D., Arch- 
deacon of Queens County, N. Y., and rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Glen Cove, died on Saturday last in this city, of 
apoplexy. Dr. Middleton was born in New London, 
Conn., in 1833. He graduated from Yale with honors 
in 1859, and was ordained deacon in the Episcopal 
Church in 1860. He went at once to be the assistant of 
the then Doctor, now Bishop, Littlejohn, in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. He has held rectorships 
at Stonington, New Britain, Conn., and has been at 
Glen Cove since 1874. He was principal of St. Paul’s 
School, Glen Cove, from 1874 to 1878, and warden of 
the cathedral schools in Garden City from 1877 to 1879, 
one of the incorporators of the Cathedral of the Inear- 
nation of the diocese of Long Island, a member and 
Chairman of the Committee on Christian Education in 
the diocese, and the editor for several years of the 
“ Teachers’ Helper” and Church Sunday-School Lesson 
Leaflets in the United States, Canada, and the West India 
Islands. He was a well-known contributor to the 
“ Convocation Quarterly,” the “Church Eclectic,” and 
other religious papers. He is the author of several 
poems and of many of the hymns in the Sunday-school 
and church hymnals. | 


The Rev. George Duftield, the well-known writer of 
hymns, died at Greenland, N. J., last Friday. He was 
the father of the late Rev. S. W. Duffield, who also 
wrote many well-known hymns. The elder Duffield 
was graduated from Yale in 1837, in the same class with 
Senator Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont, and the late Chief 
Justice Waite. Samuel J. Tilden was also a member 
of the class, but did not complete the course. Having 
supplemented his training at Yale with a three years’ 
course in the Union Theological Seminary of this city, 
Mr. Duffield entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, and presided successively over congregations in 
Brooklyn, Bloomfield, N. J., Philadelphia, Galesburg, 
Iil., and Adrian, Saginaw City, and Lansing, Mich. Mr. 
Duffield was best known as the author of the popular 
hymn, “Stand up for Jesus,” which is sung all over 
America, and which has been translated into the French, 
German, and Chinese languages. It was written to 
serve as the concluding exhortation of a sermon preached 
by Mr. Duffield on the Sunday following the death of 
the Rev. Dudley S. Tyng in 1858. The refrain was the 
last utterance of Mr. Tyng to those who were associated 
with him in the series of religious meetings in Phila- 
delphia which became famous as the “Great Revival.” 


| 
| 
| 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


—M is almost a miracle of missionary 

triumph. The native Christians of that island have 

iven more than 34,000,000 for the spread of the Gospel 
seh the last ten years. 

—The University of Cambridge, England, has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon the Episcopal Bishops 
of Fredericton, New York, and Minnesota. 

—The Anglican @hurch of New South Wales has 
resolved to raise 31,000,000 in five years to commemo- 
rate its centennial year, and has made a start with 
$250,000. The Wesleyans in the same colony propose 
to raise $250,000 in five years. Other colonies and other 
sections of the church are similarly marking the year, 
and jubilee funds are in high favor. 


—The editor of a Japanese paper has received 
directly from all Protestant churches of Japan their 
statistics for the past year, which he gives in compari- 
son with the three preceding years, by which the marvel- 
ous growth appears in that time of 151 churches from 
thirty-eight, of 11,606 members from 3,769, and of the 
contributions over £3,725 from £2,196. 

—Recent statistics show a total of about five hundred 
church members within the walls of Peking, connected 
with the five Protestant missions in that city. 


—In Paris there exists a society whose object it is to 
provide, for the time being, for all priests who, for con- 
science’ sake, have left the Roman Catholic Church and 
professed the Protestant faith. Within two years past 
six such converts have entered the Reformed Church as 
ministers, whilst others have been aided to pursue 
secular callings. 

—London “ Truth” gives the following account of some 
curious remarks made in the Aylesbury Ruridecanal 
Conference : “ One of the usual motions deploring the 
desecration of the Sabbath by boating men and such 
sinners was brought forward, when the Rev. H. W. 
Meeres remarked that he did not think too many 
sermons were good for workingmen, and that some 
recreation should be provided for them on Sunday after- 
noons. He went on to say that he knew many poor men 
who slept through the sermon, and ‘ he had in his con- 
gregation one excellent fellow who did so, and he took 
care not to raise his voice so as to wake him.’ Canon 
Evetts followed on the same side, entirely denying that 
some part of Sunday could not be given up to recrea- 
tion.” 

—Of the Bishop of Oxford, who has just resigned, the 
. London “ Times ” says: “ It was trying for any man to 
be called upon to fill the place of the brilliant Samuel 
Wilberforce in such a diocese as that of Oxford; but 
Dr. Mackarness was not unequal to the trial. Except 
on one remarkable occasion, he has not been brought 
prominently before the world, but he has governed his 
diocese with dignity and discretion, though not without 
an avowed leaning toward the High Church party; and 
his enforced retirement at a comparatively early age 
will be sincerely regretted both within his diocese and 
throughout the Church at large.” 


— 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. William F. Nichols, of St. James’s 
Church, has declined the position of Assistant Bishop of 
the diocese of Ohio, to which he was recently elected. 
Commenting on his action, the Philadelphia “ Tele- 
graph” says: “ The hesitancy shown by eminent elergy- 
men in accepting episcopal positions may indicate the 
decreasing influence of the bishop and the growing 
power of the pulpit. The bishop no longer wields the 
power formerly considered a part of his official fune- 
tions. He is restricted by rules, and is im a great 
measure overshadowed by the orators and organizers 
who lead the rank and file of the denomination’s divines. 
On the other hand, the preachers are everywhere im- 
pressing upon the congregations the power of their 
individuality.” 

—An inter-denominational Bible conference is to be 
held at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 25-31, of which the 
Rey. Dr. L. W. Munhall will be the conductor. Among 
eminent persons who are expected to be present as 
instructors are : Bishops Newman and Nicholson; Pro- 
fessor W. G. Moorehead, Luther T. Townsend, and 8. L. 
Bowman ; and the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes, Nathan- 
iel West, and W. J. Erdman. The subjects to be con- 
sidered are : The Fact and Nature of Sin ; Inspiration ; 
the Atonement ; the Office and Work of the Holy 
Spirit ; the Priestly Office and Work of Jesus Christ, ete. 

—The fifteenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction assembled in Buffalo last week, and is 
still in session. At the opening session the Hon. Sher- 
man S. Rogers delivered an address of welcome, to 
which the Hon. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
responded, Several hundred delegates were present. 

—The articles of incorporation of the Prospect 
Heights Presbyterian Church, at Seventh Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, have been approved by the Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D., of this city, 
writes us under date of July 7: “Last night a bindery 
was destroyed by fire. In it were all the unbound 
sheets of the five volumes of ‘Christian Thought,’ the 
organ-of the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy, and I learn there was no insurance. All the 


officers but one are out of the city, but I know the 
state of affairs, and venture to urge all the members to 
remit their dues promptly to the Secretary, Mr. Davis, 
and suggest that donations from friends may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Harman Brown, at the 
address above. ‘Christian Thought’ will be duly 
issued, and all will go forward ; but, oh ! what a help a 
thousand dollars would be at this juncture !” 


A religious society known as “The Church of 
God” has recently been organized in Brooklyn. The 
religious faith of the congregation is described as being 
that of an independent Protestant church, similar to 
that of the Church of the Blessed Hope in Cumberland 
Street. They believe in the second coming of Christ, 
when all men shall be judged. They believe in bap- 
tism by immersion, but they do not believe in the bap- 
tism of infants, as they hold that the ordinance is 
intended only for those who have an intelligent knowl- 
edge of its significance. They believe in what is 
known to theology as “the conditional immortality,” or 
an immortality through Christ. They do not believe 
in the doctrine of eternal torment of the wicked. They 
are close students of the Bible, and strive to be gov- 
erned by its teachings. 


—The General Grant memorial window presented to 
St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Long Branch 
City by George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, was dedi- 
cated on July 4. Addresses were made by General 
Horace K. Porter and the Rev. Dr. W. C. Steele, Chap- 
lain of the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island. 


—No benevolent movement is more worthy of sup- 
port and sympathy than that known as the “ Bartholdi 
Créche,” intended to meet the needs of poor children 
and their mothers who cannot leave their homes to stay 
over a night or even all day at any of the more distant 
fresh-air resorts. The society erected in $86 a large 
tent on Bedlow’s Island, eg in 1887 a cottage and 
tent, where such persons could go for a few hours, and 
breathe an air far different from that which prevails in 
the tenement-house districts. In 1886, 483 tickets, and 
in 1887, 1,779 tickets, were issued to poor women with 
children, who enjoyed and were greatly benefited by 
the delightful sail and cool breezes of the island. So 
much good was accomplished last year that the 
institution seems to be a necessity ; and permission has 
been obtained, through the Hon. Chas. 8. Fairchild, 
from the War and Treasury Departments, to erect the 
tent and cottage again this year. Gifts to defray the 
small expenses of this charity are earnestly solicited, 
and may be sent to Chas. D. Kellogg, Treasurer of the 
Committee, No. 21 University Place. 

—The Catholic population of Philadelphia is 182,000, 
as shown by the statistical report of the Rev. Dr. Horst- 
mann, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
which has just been published. The total Catholie 
population of the archdiocese, which embraces a large 
territory outside the city, is estimated at 400,000 souls. 
The two largest Catholic congregations in the city are 
those connected with the Cathedral, embracing 10,000 
members, and that of St. Peter’s, at Fifth and Girard 
Avenues, in which there are also 10,000 souls. 


—The Associate Reformed Church of Newburg, N.Y., 
has decided to join the Presbytery of the North River 
Presbyterian Church. There is now, it is said, but one 
other church of the Associate Reformed denomination 
in the Northern States. 

—The receipts of the American Bible Society in June 
were $42,679.44. The issues from the Bible House 
during the month were 79,434 copies ; issues since 
April 1, 262,642 copies. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The corner-stone of the New Old South Meeting- 
House of Worcester, Mass., was laid on July 4, in the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators. The 
parish, whose foundation dates back to the first settle- 
ment of Worcester, recently received $115,000 from 
the city for the rights it possessed in the Common, and 
its new church, built with this money, will be one of 
the finest in the city. It will be built of brown stone, 
with a massive, square, central tower. An address was 
delivered by the Rev. L. B. Voorhees, of Salem—a 
former pastor of the church. 


—At the invitation of the managers of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Young Men’s Christian Association, a meeting 
was held last week at the First Congregational Church 
to put before Lowell business men the project of rais- 
ing 330,000 with which to purchase and fit for Associa- 
tion uses the estate of Dr. Nathan Allen on Hurd 
Street. The character of Association work was 
explained by State Secretary Douglass, and an appeal 
was made by the Rev. C. W. Huntington, of the } igh 
Street Church, and remarks were made by Judge S. P. 
Hadley, of the Municipal Court. A _ resolution was 
adopted that the business men of Lowell be invited to 
contribute the amount needed. 

—Here are the closing sentences of the noble tribute 
wr by Phillips Brooks, in a sermon in Trinity Church, 


oston, to the memory of James Freeman Clarke : 


‘* He belonged to the whole Church of Christ. Through 
him his Master spike to all who had ears to hear. Especially, 
he was a living perpetual epistle tothe Church of God which 
is in Boston. It is a beautiful, a solemn moment when the 
city, the church, the world, gather up the completeness of a 
finished life like this, and thank God for it, and place it in 
the shrine of memory, to be a power and a revelation thence- 
forth so long as city and church and world shall last. It is 
not the losing, it is rather the gaining, the assuring, of his 
life. Whatever he has gone to in the great mystery beyond, 
he remains a word of God here in the world he lov Let us 


thank our heavenly Father for the life, the work, the inspira- 
tion, of his true servant, his true saint, James Freeman 


Clarke.” 
WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The International Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretaries have chosen the following executive 
committee : George T. Coxhead, St. Louis, Chairman ; 
John B. Squires, Buffalo, Secretary-Treasurer ; C. A. 
Lichlider, Atlanta ; W. A. Waggoner, Columbus, and 
William MeCulloch, Toronto. 

—The corner-stone of the Presbyterian Hospital of 
Chicago was laid on July 3 with appropriate cere- 
monies at the southeast corner of Congress and Wood 
Streets. The new hospital building is to be constructed 
from an endowment of 3100,000 provided for in the 
will of Daniel A. Jones, who died about three years 
ago. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Baltimore, 
Md., was received into fellowship Friday, June 29, and 
the Rev. R. J. Thomson was ordained and installed as 
vastor. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 

. Seymour, of Winchester, Mass.; ordaining prayer by 
the Rev. E. Whittlesey, D.D.; right hand of fellow- 
ship by the Rev. Charles H. Small ; charge to pastor 
by the Rev. B. N. Seymour, and charge to people by 
the Rev. W. F. Slocum, Jr. 

—A case has just been decided by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas bearing on the extent of the rights of 
chureh members. The suit was brought by Jacob T. 
Hackney, of Winfield, against the trustees of the Chris- 
tian Church of that city, to enjoin them from playing an 
organ in the church during the service. It was claimed 
on behalf of Mr. Hackney that at the time the church 
organization was perfected there was no organ or other 
instrument of music permitted to be used by the con- 
gregation in its worship, and that this was never per- 
mitted until after an organ had been forced into the 
church ; that he believes that the introduction and use 
of the organ in the worship of the congregation is con- 
trary to the Word of God and sinful, and that he and 
about forty others of the congregation have always been 
conscientiously opposed to the introduction of an organ 
in their worship ; that in February, 1888, J. M. Vawter 
was employed by the congregation as a_ preacher, and 
that at the very first opening of divine service held by 
him an organ was swung into position, an organist took 
her place, and the exercises were opened by instru- 
mental music: this against the wishes and protests of 
Hackney and other members of the congregation. The 
opinion was written by Justice Johnson, who holds that 
the church cannot legally keep an organ. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Charles Anderson, of North Woburn, Mass., has been 


dismissed from his pastorate to accept a professorship in Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople. He will sail early in August. 
H. G. Pendleton, familiarly known as Father Pendleton 
by the Congregational ministers of Central Llinois, died at - 
Channa, [il., on July 1, at the age of eighty-seven. 
—_G. W. Winch accepts acall from the First Church of Hol 
yoke, Mass. 
W. Means accepts a call from Enfield, Conn. 
R. F. Shinn accepts a call to Norris, Il. 
-—-F. L. Ferguson, of Chicago, Ill., accepts a call to the 
First Church at Milford, Conn. 
~F. W. Bush accepts a call to Vernon, Mich. 
~G. L. Dickinson, of Atkinson, resigns. 
-Joseph Danielson, of Southbridge, Mass., resigns to 
accept a call from Windsor Locks, Conn. 
, . W. Barron was installed as pastor of the church in 
Chesterfield, N. H., on June 29. 
—E. T. Parker has become pastor of the church at Fort 
Bryon, Ul. 
—W.H. Pound was installed as pastor of the church at 
Wakeman, Ohio, on June 29. 
-——Henry Hyde was installed as pastor of the church at 
Greenville, Mass., June 2. 
—R. C. Bell, of Longmeadow, 1 has withdrawn his 


resignation at the request of the church. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


—R. L. Clark has received a call from the Central Park 
Church of Chicago, Il 
—J.G. Orr, of Kansas, [I1., has resigned on account of ill 


health. 
—E. P. Thompson has accepted a call to the Westminister 
Church of Denver, Colo. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—QO. H. Walser will be installed as pastor of a Reformed 
Church of Jamaica, L. I., on September 6. 

—Almon Gunnison, D.D., of All Souls’ Universalist Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been chosen President of the St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. He has not yet signi- 
fied his acceptance or declination of the position. 

—C, E. Cate was installed as pastor of the Free Baptist 
Chureh of Haverhill, Mass., on June 29. 

—P. W. Stryker, for fourteen years pastor of St. Stephens’ 
Church, Beverly, N. J., farewell sermon on Sun- 
day of last week. 

-——R. H. Baker has been installed as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church at East New York. 

—J. E. Lloyd has assumed the pastorate of the Twelfth 
Street Reformed Church of South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J.S. Kent has been chosen rector of St. Mary’s Chureh 
(P. E.), Ardmore, Pa. 

—George C. Harris, S.T.D., has been elected rector of 
Trinity Church (P. E.), St. Louis, Mo. 

— A. B. Shields, of the Baptist Church at Hinsdale, Mass.. 
is about to enter the Episcopal ministry, and will become 
assistant to the Rev. W. W. Newton, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Pittsfield. 

—F. L. Whalen aceepts a call from the Unitarian church 
in Brattleboro’, Vt. 

—W. R. Davis, D.D., of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church of Albany, N. Y., has accepted a call to the Reformed 
Church on the Heights, Brooklyn. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL BIOGRAPHY:! 


To the great public Henry Ward Beecher was 
known as an orator, a preacher, a reformer, and 
perhaps we may add a statesman. This volume 
introduces its readers to the man. It is largely 
autobiographical. The editors have wisely kept 
themselves in the background, and, making use of 
the autobiographical material which Mr. Beecher left 
in the form of letters and in personal reminiscences 
scattered through his writings, they have woven 
together a narrative of which Mr. Beecher may be 
truly said to be himself the author. Mr. Beecher 
was one of the few men who could be a hero to his 
own valet; those who knew him most intimately 
loved him most devotedly and honored him most 
profoundly. He was greater than his greatest ser- 
mons, better than his best words. He was pre-eminent- 
ly a spontaneous man ; on great occasions he was not 
greater than on many occasions comparatively in- 
significant. He was not more eloquent on the plat- 
form before an audience of three thousand than he 
was sometimes in his own parlor before an audience 
of one. For the true characteristics of any man, 
the real and unofficial man, we must go, not to his 
public utterances, but to his personal conversation 
and his private letters. We can tell, if we are given 
a sight of the latter, whether his greatness is studied 
or inartificial. Nothing that Carlyle ever wrote was 
more Carlylean than his letters given to the public 
after his death ; on the other hand, the letters of 
George Eliot not written for the public rarely rise 
above the commonplace. Mr. Beecher’s correspond- 
ence abounds with the sententious wisdom, the large 
eatholicity, the rare insight, and the ebullient humor 
which characterized him as a writer and as a speaker. 
We have already drawn largely from the advance 
sheets of this volume in giving to our readers the 
story of Mr. Beecher’s childhood. We now content 
ourselves. therefore, with this brief characterization 
of what will always be the best personal biography of 
Mr. Beecher—the one which contains the most of 
his own personality—and with one or two illustrations 
of that personality which have not, at least recently, 
gone the rounds of the public press. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing for an example of that good-humor which 
was so constant a factor in his intercourse with peo- 
ple, and which was made to relieve, not only his 
own life, but the life of his loved ones from the 
otherwise too great strain which would have been 
put upon them. On one occasion, when Mrs. 
Beecher’s anxiety in consequence of some rumor 
became too great to be restrained, she wrote an 
anxious letter to him inquiring about his health and 
expressing her fears, and received the following 
characteristic letter in reply : 

“ My Dear Wife: 

“T see you are incorrigible. O cruel woman! will 
not forty years of incessant assault suffice ? 

“ How many heads have you crushed! Not a bone 
in my body that you have not broken ; not a method of 
mutilation that you have not tried. You have plunged 
me down ravines, pitched me over precipices, fa 
me, burned me, torn me asunder. have lost innumer- 
able arms, legs, and feet. I go limping, handless, to- 
ward I know not what dire future. You have conspired 
with every element of earth, air, and water, by day and 
by night, and wrung out every terrible fate that ever 
poet sang or Dante dreamed of. I do not think that is 
—well! well! Just think of this latest! I had some 
disturbance in my stomach—you turn me end for end 
and call it apoplexy. I was faint—you changed it to 
paralysis. Iam getting to crouch and creep through 
life in fear that you have set some terrible disaster upon 
me. I think I see leaves winking mischief at me. 
Every stone seems ready to fly at me. Cars and en- 
gines are traps, and seem to say, ‘ Will you walk into 
my parlor, Mr. Fly I am_fighting-fine—my 
knees better, head clear; and if I only had a wife 
Seer Beecher was then in Florida] I should be per- 

ect 

Equally characteristic is the following response 
written by him in his capacity of Chaplain to the 
Colonel of his regiment, in answer to a cireular 
printed by one of the reduplicating processes then 
in vogue, but which was nearly illegible from the 
paleness of the ink : 


“ My Dear Colonel : 

“TI do admire black ink and legible writing. I return 
you a model. Do help me. 

“(1) Is this a spiritual communication—from some 
feeble spirit to some pale, ink medium? How shall I 
reply ? Do you keep a heavenly mail ? 


14 Biography of Henry Ward Beecher. By William C. 
Beecher and the Rey. Samuel Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher. (New York: Charles L. Webster & Co.) 


“(2) Or is it from Wolseley, asking me to come to 
the Soudan ? I cannot go, of course, without your per- 
mission. 

“(3) Or is it merely an advertisement of a writing- 
master, showing how to increase piety by teaching men 
to live (and read) by faith, and not by sight ? 

“(4) In that case, have you got any more clerks— 
who can write invisible messages ? I might want them 
for my Sunday-schools. 

“(5) You ought to send out a reader (if this is a 
military document) to inform all who read it what it 
says. 

“(6) On the theory that it is a regimental order, [ 
shall soon commence studying the tacties, and be ready 
for a parade—which, if it resembles the writing, ought 
to take place at midnight, after the moon is pone, by the 
light of gil street-lamps. 


Mr. Beecher’s course in the political campaign of 
1884 was a mystery to many of his admirers and a 
grief to many of his most devoted friends. As our 
readers know, The Christian Union did not think 
his course altogether a wise one; for The Christian 
Union does not believe it wise for ministers to take 
the stump except under very extraordinary circum- 
stances. But we scarcely know how any one can 
read his letter to a clerical remonstrant without 
renewed respect for the thoroughly manly spirit of 
the writer of that letter: 


«. . . But, now, hear me. If I thought it my duty 
to speak for Cleveland and against Blaine, I would do 
it, though I lost all my influence, all my friends, my 
church, and even my own family. All considerations 
urged upon me which touch my feelings, hopes, interests, 
are repelled @y me with the whole force of my nature, 
and I cannot treat my friends better than I do my 
innermost self. I will not be bribed even by love.” 


Take as an illustration of his insight into public 
currents and their secret causes the following para- 
graph from a letter to Mrs. Stowe in July, 1863, 
written from Switzerland before his English 
speeches : 

* But let me tell you that the root of all the conduct 
of England is simple and absolute fear. 1 do not mean 
fear of a narrow and technical kind. But the shadow 
that the future of our nation already casts is so vast 
that they foresee they are falling into the second rank— 
that the will of the Republic is to be the law of the 
world. There is no disguising of this among the Eng- 
lishmen.” 


These illustrations may serve to suggest to our 
readers the distinctive characteristic of this semi- 
autobiographical biography of Mr. Beecher. The 
frontispiece is a very fair portrait of Mr. Beecher 
on steel, but the publishers have discredited them- 
selves and American art by putting into the book 
such frightful woodcuts. 


The Faith of the Gospel: A Manual of Christian 
Doctrine. By Arthur James Mason, B.D. (New 
York: E. P- Dutton & Company. $2.50.) There 
is no question as to this writer’s fitness to discuss the 
deep things pertaining to religious faith. On the 
side of philosophy and metaphysics he is well equipped. 
His reading appears to be extensive, and his sense of 
perspective in doctrine enables him skillfully to arrange 
the contents of his book so as to cover all phases 
of belief which assume the truth in fact of some 
great central doctrine of the Christian Church. The 
method is logical and comprehensive. Starting on the 
metaphysical plane of theology with just observations 
concerning the existence, nature, attributes, and charac- 
ter of God, he passes to the revelation of God in the 
Trinity, with discussions of the related philosophical 
questions, and thus carries us onward toward “ Creation 
through the Word.” The Fall of Man, Incarnation of 
the Word, the Atonement, the Death and Resurrection 
of Jesus, Characteristics of the Church, Means of 
Grace, Process of Salvation, the Doctrine of Last 
Things, exhaust nearly four hundred pages of well- 
printed matter. There is much of originality in the 
writer’s treatment of a few topics. He aims to be 
candid, catholic, appreciative toward dissent. His hope 
for Christian unity is warmly and generously expressed. 
Every chapter gives evidence of thought and scholar- 
ship of no common order. ‘There is unmistakable proof 
of mental grasp, and no want of lucidity. Neverthe- 
less, the substance of this work indicates a conservative 
habit of mind, joined with innate reverence for beliefs 
that are respectable and honored merely because of 
their antiquity. We could wish that some foundation 
stones had been examined with greater fearlessness, 
since many are beginning to detect flaws where this 
writer is satistied with the verdict of “ Bishops and 
other Clergy.” The man who begins to build his 
religion upon the basis of Evolution, and from this 
groundwork rises to the acceptance of esSential evan- 
gelical faith, will agree with Mr. Mason in many vital 
points, and yet wonder how his theology can be so 
traditional and musty in other particulars, with sugges- 
tions of great breadth of thought, it is true, in certain 
(lirections. Some of the teaching of this Manual— 
however ably defended—is painfully and laboriously 
drawn from archives where progressive religious think- 
ing only discovers emptiness. It is not the production 


of a bold thinker, but of a cautious and accurate 
student, who cannot get out of sight of the Thirty- 
nine Articles and Orthodox Episcopacy, apparently, 
without losing faith in the ability of the sailors on the 
Gospel Ship to find port. Still, we would not under- 
rate the high merit of this contribution to theological 
science. We have read many treatises more ambitious 
but not so helpful or stimulating. Written for the 
multitude, all persons of average cultivation will profit 
by the discussions and explanations to which their 
attention is invited. Competency for his task is 
assured by the evident scholarly advantages which the 
author has enjoyed, and, doubtless, those for whom he 
has labored will avail themselves of the fruits of his 
toil. 


Britons and Muscovites ; or, Traits of Two Empires, 
by Curtis Guild (Boston : Lee & Shepard) is a travel- 
er’s note-book transcribed into the racy style of a jour- 
nalist. Mr. Gould pays back the nil admirari English 
tourist in his own coin by describing the inconveniences 
and discomforts of English railways and hotels ; then, asif 
remorseful for having given a slap, though well deserved, 
the author launches out into a charming description of 
Fountains and Furness Abbeys. The freshest and best 
vee of the volume comes after, when the tourist reaches 

ussia. He is filled with joy at the beauties of art in 
St. Petersburg. “ What strikes one at first in St. Peters- 
burg is the grand scale on which everything is laid out: 
the long streets, twice as wide as Broadway, or like the 
great avenues in Washington ; enormous squares in 
which thousands of troops might be maneuvered ; huge 
public buildings and churches; great barracks, with 
thousands of feet of frontage—everything appears to 
have been projected as for some stupendous capital and 
huge population yet to be.” The Nevski Prospect, a 
great avenue stretching from St. Isaac’s Cathedral to 
the Monastery of St. Alexander Nevski, a distance of 
three miles, is probably the finest street in the world. 
St. Isaac’s Church itself is a marvel of architecture and 
costliness. The interior is enriched with an untold 
treasure in malachite, lapis lazuli, rare onyx and cor- 
nelian, set with rubies, emeralds, pearls, diamonds, and 
all precious metals and gems. The Church of St. 
Alexander Nevski also excites Mr. Guild’s enthusiasm, 
and this by reason of its vast accumulations of riches. 
[n reading these descriptions one is minded of the hero of 
Cherbuliez’s “ Samuel Brohl,” the author so persistently 
preserves the attitude of an appraiser. Once ina while 
even an omniscient journalist must be allowed to nod. 
For instance, this is how the author speaks of the 
trisagion, which is the ancient ascription of praise com- 
mon to all liturgies, Greek, Latin, German, and Eng- 
lish: “The singing at the great monastic churches, as I 
have before remarked, is magnificent, and entirely 
without musical accompaniment. One of the most 
remarkable hymns, I was informed, was called the 
‘Thrice Holy,’ on account of the word being thrice 
repeated in its performance ”(!). This reminds us of 
our school days, when once the teacher asked a boy in 
class, “ What is the Magnificat?” “Oh, some Cath- 
olie thing,” was the Boston boy’s reply. Page follows 
page with descriptions of the gold and silver work of 
the Russian churches and palaces. We are taken to 
Moscow and treated toa graphic pen picture of the 
Kremlin. Again, in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
we are shown wealth: a picture frame enriched with 
over a quarter of a million in gems. 


Life of Amos A. Lawrence. By his Son, William Law- 
rence. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Life of 
Anandabai Joshee. By Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) Beulah Land. Autobio- 
graphy. By Mrs. M. Carter. (Boston: James H. 

“arle.) Three lives could scarcely be more dissimilar 
than these—one developing along the lines of old New 
England training to the affluence and influence of a sue- 
cessful Boston merchant; another breaking through the 
constraints of caste and the tyranny of sex in India and 
obtaining a medical education in the United States, 
dying in Poonah, India, her ambition to serve her coun- 
trywomen thwarted just as she seemed ready to begin 
her work, not yet twenty-two years old, but with a 
beautiful soul open to all good influences ; and the third, 
who was born in Canandaigua, New York, a farmer’s 
daughter, early became an ardent Christian, an enthusi- 
ast on the subject of trust, healing by faith and kindred 
types of piety, and who relates her own story of pros- 
perity and adversity. The strength of the first, the 
poetry of the second, and the mysticism of the third 
declare the diversity of life among us. There is not 
only strong contrast between the rich and poor, but 
between those who walk in the same paths or rise from 
obscurity to prominence. Amos A. Lawrence was a 
typical man, and every page of his interesting memoir 
pulses with his generous, healthy life. No boy ean 
read this story without a quickening of every noble pur- 
pose. No man of middle life can follow its path with- 
out being moved to tenderness and stirred to the depths 
of his soul in recalling the heroic age in which he has 
lived. The pathos of the life of Dr. Joshee quickens 
the desire to give the privileges of Christianity to all 
the women of India, and every other land, for it shows 
the yearnings and the possibilities of womanhood under 
limitations. Mrs. Carter’s story stirs mingled feel- 
ings of joy in her goodness, sorrow at her errors, delight 
in her trust, and confidence in the power of Him who 
counteracts by his blessing the follies of those who try 
to serve him faithfully. 
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Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland, by Francis Pierre- 

nt Barnard, in the Series of “ English History from 
Seciepeveny Writers ” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), covers a period of twenty years from 1166, 
with a closely connected chain of citations from 
Geraldus Cambrensis, Roger of Howden, the Annals 
of the Four Masters, a others. The epoch is one 
about which there has been much controversy, and this 
volume is of value in settling disputed points. For 
example, Mr. Barnard begins rightly with a passage 
from Geraldus, relating how Dermot, King of Leinster, 
was driven from his throne and engaged the help of the 
English to regain his kingdom, whereby the English 
gained the entering wedge. What his contemporaries 
thought of Dermot ae be seen in the following from 
the “ Annals of the Four Masters ” of the date of May 1, 
1171 : “ Dermot MaeMurrough, King of Leinster, by 
whom a trembling sod was made of all [reland—after 
having brought over the Saxons, after having done 
extensive injuries to the Irish, after plundering and 
burning many churches, died before the end of a year 
= his plundering], of an insufferable and unknown 

isease. Por he became putrid while living, through 
the miracle of God, Colum-Cille, and Finnan, and other 
saints of Lreland, whose churches he had burned some 
time before; and he died at Fearna-mor without making 
a will, without confession and absolution, without the 
Body of Christ, without Unction, as his evil deeds 
deserved.” The bull Laudabiliter, of Pope Adrian, which 
made over the Irish to English conquest and rule, is 
given in full. Of the fickle and trond character 
of the Irish the ancient chroniclers give various 
instances. Boycotting seems to have begun very early. 
To the Irish clergy their brethren give a good character 
for honesty and fasting, but not for sobriety. ‘Thus 
writes Gerald : “ Ah, but would to God that after their 
long abstinence they were themselves as sober as their 
supper is late, ... as free from guzzling as they are 
from gustling.” Both student and general reader will 
find this a valuable volume. 


Chips from a Teacher's Workshop. By L. R. Klemm, 
Ph.D. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Many of the arti- 
cles composing this book have already appeared in 
educational journals, but are profitably gathered to- 
gether in one place. The author is a practical educator, 
and his thoughts have the merit of having been success- 
fully tried. He calls these chapters chips, but they are. 
often quite lange fragments of lectures and addresses. 
The open letters to a young teacher, ten in number, 
will prove helpful to any one puzzled about the points 
diseussed. Teachers in our public schools will do well 
to read and study these wise suggestions. Chapter LX., 
on the History of Education, contains a chronological 
list of the principal educators outside of America, from 

2 a.p. to 1879. The author points out, as fundamental 
errors in teaching, the per cent. system of grading, 
competition in school, and memorizing the printed page ; 
he proposes substitutes, and shows the value of his sys- 
tem. Illustrative methods of teaching are also pre- 
sented. The living tree from which the chips flew mus 
be of great value. ! 


Abraham—His Life and Times. By the Rey. William 
J. Deane, M.A. Moses—His Life and Times. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A. Solomon—His Life and Times. By 
the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The idea of the series, 
“Men of the Bible” is a good one, but in reviewing 
these books we confess to some sense of disappoint- 
ment. The names of the authors arouse a pleasurable 
expectation ; the volumes are neat, handy, and, from 
the outside, attractive ; but these books do not impress 
us as, on the one hand, adding very much to the schol- 
arly study of the Bible ; neither, on the other hand, are 
they successful popular studies. They are neither fresh 
in scholarship nor very interesting ; they often suggest 
the criticism offered by Lisbeth to Seth Bede: “ Ay, 
ay, that’s the way wi’ thee ; thee allays makes a peck 
o’ thy own words out o’ a pint o’ the Bible’s.” We 
still prefer Stanley or Geikie. 


Holy in Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. (New 
York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) The Christian 
world owes a debt of gratitude to the author for his 
devotional works. They are not to be snatehed up and 
read ina hurry. They are not for the horse-car or the 
steam-car, but for the quiet retreat in the chamber or 
the forest. Slowly absorbed, the soul grows into strength 
under his spiritual catering. There have been many 
books on Holiness, but this is unlike most of them. The 
author is not the slave of a theory, but is eminently 
Scriptural. He says in the preface that his book will 
be disappointing to many, but it will be a help to all 
who seek for the pure heart and life that will enable 
them to see God. The chapters of the book seem like 
deep, quiet pools, and, resting on their banks, the water 
grows clear and reveals treasures and beauties in which 
the spirit is abundantly refreshed. 


Danger Signals. By the Rey. F. E. Clark. (Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co.) This is a good book to arrest the 
attention of young men, for it points out their enemies, 
and contains advice which Mr. Clark has gathered for 
them from many merchants of Boston, The enemies 
are alcohol and bad companions, vile and trashy litera- 
ture, the low theater and gambling den,impurity, and the 
sappers and miners of character, which are frivolity, 
selfishness, and dishonesty. The chapters are bright 


and vivacious, neither profound nor superficial. There — 
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is an earnest purpose to help, which gives directness to 
each discussion. There is enough to save a generation 
of young men if they would give heed thereto. Put 
this book in the trunk of the young man when he leaves 
home for business life, or college, or even for a summer 
vacation. 

The Brook in the Way. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a 
delightful volume to stir devotional thought and refresh 
a weary spirit. It will be a good summer companion. 
There is no dash of thought, startling and bewildering ; 
there is no broad ocean for sailing on which one must 
be specially prepared ; but there is all that belongs to 
the brook in the way, bubbling and singing, carrying 
leaves and flowers on its bosom, eddying a little now 
and then, with still calm places, giving rest and help- 
ful refreshment. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


“ Dreams, Nightmare, and Somnambulism” is the 
extremely interesting subject of an article by the Rev. 
Dr. James M. Buckley in this month’s Century. Many 
curious psychological phenomena are recorded, and such 
deductions drawn as our present imperfect knowledge 
of the mind’s aetion in dreamland will permit. Of 
somnambulism the writer.says : 


‘** Somnambulists in this country have recently perpetrated 
murders, have even killed their own children; they have 
carried furniture out of houses, wound up clocks, ignited 
conflagrations. A carpenter not long since arose in the night, 
went into his shop, and began to file a saw ; but the noise of 
the operation awoke him. ‘The extraordinary feats of som- 
nambulists in ascending to the roofs of houses, threading 
dangerous places, and doing many other things which = 
could not have done while awake have often been deseribed, 
and in many cases made the subject of close investigation. 
Formerly it was believed by many that if they were not 
awakened they would in process of time return to their beds, 
and that there would not be any danger of serious accident 
happening tothem. This has long been proved false. Many 
have fallen out of windows and been killed; and though 
some have skirted the brink of danger safely, the number of 
accidents to sleeping persons is great. Essays have been 
written by somnambulists. A young lady, troubled and 
anxious about a eee for which she was to compete, involv- 
ing the writing of an essay, arose from her bed in sleep and 
wrote a paper upon a subject upon which she had not intended 
to write when awake; and this essay seeured for her the 
prize. The same person, later in life, while asleep selected 
an obnoxious paper from among several documents, put it in 
a cup, and set fire to it. She was entirely unaware of the 
transaction in the morning.” 

The career and destruction of the Confederate ram 
“ Albemarle ” furnishes an excating theme for two or 
three supplementary war papers, the most thrilling being 
a heretofore unpublished manuseript by Lieytenant 
Cushing describing his heroic feat of blowing up the 
ram by means of a torpedo boat. Gettysburg is remem- 
bered in poems by Colonel Higginson and Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, and a story by Mr. Brander Matthews. Mr. 
Kennan continues to describe the Siberian Steppes, and 
one is surprised to read of his discomforts from heat. 
A portrait of Pasteur serves as frontispiece, accom- 
panying an article on “ Disease Germs.” Students of 
the International Sunday-School Lessons will find inter- 
esting illustrative matter in Mr. E. L. Wilson’s “ Sinai 
and the Wilderness,” with many pictures of scenes of 
Bible events. 


The current issue of the New Princeton Review is 
notable in the distinction of the writers’ names, in the 
importance of the toples discussed, and in the high 
standard of literary excellence sustained throughout. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse opens the number with a most 
revlable “Study of Eighteenth Century Literature ” 
—a subject in which he is thoroughly at home. He sums 
up the effect of the century on English prose thus : “It 
found English prose antiquated, amorphous, without 
standard of form ; it left it a finished thing, the com- 
pleted body for which subsequent ages could do ho 
more than weave successive robes of ornament and 
fashion.” M. G. Maspero, the eminent French Egyp- 
tologist, gives the result of his original investigations im 
“ Egyptian Souls and their Worlds.” The Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler concludes “ A Political Frankenstein,” his his- 
tory of the recent international complications in Bul- 
garia and the East. Professor Alexander Johnston 
talks of “The American Party Convention,” tracing the 
history of the “ machine ” in politics, and arguipg that 
the political convention is a thing to be reformed, not 
destroyed. The absurdity and inconsistency of a duty 
on works of art is clearly exposed by Mr. H. Marquand. 
Mr. W. C. Brownell contributes a pleasant paper on life 
in “* New York after Paris.” An able argument against 
Positivism is put forward by Professor A. T. Ormond. 
A charming sketch of Calabrian peasant life, by Mad- 
ame Cavazza, and an agreeable paper on “ Political 
Dedications ” complete, with the usual full and valu- 
able editorial and critical departments, a magazine-issue 
which might be compared with no disadvantage to the 
current numbers of the best English Reviews. 


The English Illustrated continues its picturesque illus- 
trations of country scenes. A fine engraving of the 


Sir Joshua Reynolds portrait of Dr. Johnson serves as 


frontispiece. The second article on “ Pagodas, Aurioles, 
and Umbrellas,” by C. F. Gordon-Cumming, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and has a curious interest. The 
American Magazine for July has a great variety of light 
sketches, stories, and poems. The illustration seems to 
us better than in previous issues.——-The North Ameri- 
can continues its articles on the Field-Ingersoll-Glad- 
stone controversy with letters from Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps, Professor R. H. Proctor, the Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, and others. Among its other contributors this 
month are Congressman Reed, Walter Besant, and 
Isaac H. Bromley. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A rumor comes from St. Petersburg, says the 
“ Critie,” to the effect"that lunacy proceedings are about 
to be instituted against Count Tolstoi. 

—Messrs. Biglow & Main, of this city, announce that 
they will publish early in September, 1888, “ The Cho- 
ral Hymnal,” edited by ae as S. Lasar. 

—Sir Isaac Newton’s autograph in the shape of a 
letter brought 3315 at a recent sale in England. It 
was bought for Trinity College, Cambridge. 

—The edition of Blanche Willis Howard’s “One 
Summer,” just announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
comprises the forty-sixth thousand copies of the work. 

—The Royal Library at Monaco has been recently 
catalogued and set in better order, and was found to 
contain upward of 750,000 volumes and 24,000 manu- 
seripts, 

—The third volume of Professor MeMaster’s “ His- 
tory of the People of the United States” is nearly fin- 
ished, and the author expects to deliver the MS. to the 
printers at the end of this year. 

—“ Gettysburg Made Plain” is the title of a timely 
publication by General Abner Doubleday, giving a clear 
account of the campaign, with many maps and diagrams. 
(New York: The Century Company. ) 

—It is announced that Mr. Lester Wallack will con- 
tribute to “Seribner” during the coming six months 
several papers giving his reminiscences of his career as 
an actor and manager for half a century. 

—Canon Liddon has received an important addition 
to the mass of material already collected for his 
memoir of Dr. Pusey, in the shape of the correspond- 
ence of the Doctor’s brother, who died a short time ago, 
with the Tractarian leaders of Oxford, and among 
them Dr. Newman. 

—The announcement that the home of the late 
Louisa M. Alcott, at Coneord, Massachusetts, is to be 
sold, leads to the suggestion that it be bought by sub- 
scription and appropriately converted into a home for 
poor children as a memorial to the authoress so well 
beloved by young readers. | 

—The volume on “ Romans” in the series of com- 
mentaries on the New Testament by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott is to be issued at once by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
of this city. The commentary will contain a critical 
review of the life and work of Paul, and will be illus- 
trated. The text is from both old and new versions. 

—An interesting book on “ The Counting-Out Rhymes 
of Children ” is to be issued at once by the Appletons, 
of this city. The author, Mr. Henry C. Bolton, has 
made a thorough study of this curious branch of folk- 
lore, and gives examples from nineteen languages to 
illustrate the antiquity, origin, and wide distribution of 
the jingles. 

—A most discriminating and intelligent analysis of 
the remarkable power of Dr. Mark Hopkins as a 
teacher is to be found in a recent monograph issued by 
the Industrial Education Association of this city. It is 
a careful and thoroughly appreciative discussion of the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the great teacher by 
Professor Spring, of Williams College. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, with his wife, his 
mother, and Mr. Lloyd Osborne, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco not long since in Dr. Merritt’s “Casco,” the 
largest yacht in those waters. The voyage will last 
seven months, and will include visits to the Marquesas 
Islands, Otaheite, and Honolulu. Mr. Stevenson will 
continue his literary work during the cruise, and will 
seek new sources of inspiration in the lands and seas he 
visits. 

—A series of studies of the lives, works, and literary 
character of the great French authors, written by dis- 
tinguished French authors among whom are Taine, 
Cherbuliez, Jules Simon, and Paul Bourget, is being 
brought out in Paris and London ; and the right of 
translation and reproduction in this country has. been 
secured by A. C. MeClurg & Co., of Chieago. Pro- 
fessor M. B. Anderson has translated the first published 
of these studies. ‘The whole series will form one of 
the most important literary undertakings of the decade. 

—The German novelist, George Ebers, recently 
received an eloquent epistle from the members of a 
ladies’ reading club in St. Louis, expressing their admi- 
ration of the author’s poem entitled “The Elves.” 
Ebers, in his reply, expresses his warm appreciation of 
the tribute paul him, adding: “The poet’s offering to 
his country is his works ; his recompense is his readers’ 
intense interest and pleasure. [n addressing your beau- 
tiful letter to me you have given me more than I 
deserve, and, as you have been so kind to me, I take 
the liberty of drawing closer to you by inelosing my 
photograph.” 

—A literary curiosity is being issued by a bookseller 
named Roux, at Lyons, says the “Pall Mall Gazette.” 
The volume (to be complete in twenty-five parts, of 
which fifteen have already appeared, at the price of 10 
franes a number) is entirely of silk, into which the text 
is woven. Each number consists of only two leaves ; 
so the whole volume, containing the Roman Catholic 
Mass and a number of prayers, will have only fifty 
leaves. Round the Gothic text on each leaf will be a 
specially designed medieval border. Both text and 
border are woven in black silk on a white surface. As 
single numbers are not to be obtained, would-be pur- 


chasers have to pay 200 frances for the work. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 

“The Voice” is doing its best‘to relieve the Pro- 
hibition party from the appearance of indorsing 
free whisky until prohibition shall be established. 
In commenting upon the Republican plank with 
reference to the repeal of the internal revenue taxes 
it says : 

“This means, of course, that the tax on distillers of 
ninety cents a gallon, and on brewers of $1 a barrel, and 
on saloon-keepers of $25 a year, is to be relinquished. 
Whisky has been selling for about $1.15 a gallon, on 
an average. Of this, ninety cents is tax (with a small 
reduction when paid in advance), and ten cents is stor- 
age fee. ‘Take off the tax (and, of course, the storage 
fee), and the saloon-keeper will get whisky probably 
for one-sixth the price he now pays. Everybody will 
have a right to run a distillery, and to cut on the rates. 
Such a reduction would go hard at first with the dis- 
tillers ; but the saloon-keepers would rejoice, aud the 
whisky-drinkers would jubilate. It has been assumed 
by some that the tax, when remitted by the Federal 
Government, would be at once restored by the different 
State governments. It is far from likely. The millions 
of capital in the distilling and brewing business is going, 
other things being equal, to the State which imposes 
the lightest taxes. This fact would insure a competi- 
tion among the States, not to see which would impose 
the heaviest tax, but which could offer a distiller the 
most inducements. .. . 

“It has been assumed that this attitude taken in the 
Republican platform is the same as taken in the National 
Prohibition platform, and by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. It is by no means the same. The 
two attitudes are as different as darkness and light. 
The Prohibitionists propose to repeal the internal 
revenue tax on the manufacture of liquor, and then 
prohibit the manufacture. The Republican party pro- 
poses to repeal the tax, and then do nothing further. 
The one proposes to repeal the tax for the purpose of 
destroying, the other for the purpose of giving the ut- 
most liberty to, the traffic. There is as much difference 
here as there is between throwing open the door of the 
criminal’s cell for the purpose of conducting him to the 
gallows, and throwing it open for,the purpose of setting 
him free.” 

This is certainly well said, and the distinction 
made between the two platforms is, on the whole, a 
valid one. Nevertheless, the incorporation of the 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union internal 
revenue plank in the Prohibition platform was a 
decided mistake. It probably was not sanctioned 
by the rank and file of the believers in prohibition. 
The revenues derived by our local governments from 
high license do indeed form a “bulwark to the 
liquor traffic,” since their relinquishment would 
mean inereased taxes upon property owners. 
But the revenues derived by the National Govern- 
ment are in no sense a bulwark, since their relinquish- 
ment would mean increased taxes to nobody. At 
the present time these revenues of the National 
Government are the very opposite of a bulwark to 
the liquor traffic. They are, rather, a menace to it. 
The great political party which has heretofore done 
most for prohibition desires, above everything else, 
that the Nation shall get rid of $90,000,000 of 
revenue without reducing the tariff. The complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic apparently affords 
the readiest means for the attainment of this end. 
If the Prohibitionists hope to force the Republican 
party to become a prohibition party, they will 
wisely refuse to indorse the demand for untaxed 
whisky until the Republicans shall indorse their 
demand for no whisky. 


Bonfort’s “ Wine and Spirit Circular” quotes 
with approval a description of prohibition in North- 
western Canada, given by the correspondent of the 
“ Evening Post.” The reason for this approval is 
easily understood; but the “Cireular” appears to 
be forgetting its own repeated assertion, that prohi- 
bition cannot prohibit. It appears that not only are 
the saloons prohibited, which is all that most tem- 
perance people are contending for, but that the 
private consumption of prohibited liquors is pre- 
vented, and that those who are bound to have aleo- 
hol at any cost are obliged to accept unprohibited 
substitutes : 


“ Throughout all this great region the possession of 
intoxicating liquors of any kind is absolutely forbidden. 
Not only this, but the law is so strictly enforced that it 
is not safe for a man to have so much as a pocket-flask 
of spirits in his possession without a permit from the 
proper authority. . . . When liquor is absolutely not to 
be had at any price, as very often is the case, the most 
curious and villainous compounds are used in place of it. 
Anything that contains alcohol in large quantities is, of 
course, preferred ; but, in default of such desirable 
mixtures, other substitutes are made use of which, it 
would seem, can have nothing to recommend them 
beyond the fact that they taste very badly. Pure aleo- 
hol is greedily indulged in ; so are cologne, bay rum, a 
special preparation of Jamaica ginger in which there is 
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an unusual proportion of alcohol, certain flavoring 
essences, such as lemon and vanilla, and Florida water. 
Drinkers out in this country have taken a hint from one 
of Marryat’s novels, in which the men*¥get drunk on 
‘Riga balsam,’ and all sorts of ‘ tonics’ ‘and ‘ elixirs’ 
containing alcohol are freely drunk. The habitual 
drinker eagerly swallows such preparations as Campbell’s 
tonic elixir, which is highly recommended, and in fact is 
bought by old hands in preference to bad whisky. It 
must be remembered, however, that bad is, after all, a 
relative term, and whisky that would be called bad out 
here must be stuff of extraordinary vileness.” 


The Supreme Court of Michigan ‘has rendered 
another decision with regard to the liquor law, which, 
if it is correct, will make a difference in other States. 
It declares that the provision which prohibits brewers 
and saloon-keepers from going on the bonds of 
saloon-keepers is unconstitutional, because it conflicts 
with the declaration of the Constitution that “no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,” and also with section 1 
of the fourteenth article, that “no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” The 
Court holds that it is unconstitutional to prohibit a 
person, because of the business in which he is 
engaged, from entering into contracts of a certain 
class which are open to all other persons, and that the 
right to contract debt or other personal obligation, 
or to pledge one’s estate, is a part of one’s right to 
liberty and to property. This decision is received 
with almost universal surprise. It certainly seems 
anomalous. Long before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the English law made contracts with a 
saloon-keeper for payment for liquor bought at retail 
invalid, and this rule has always been followed in 
American legislation. If a saloon-keeper may thus 
be denied the right to collect payment for goods sold 
on credit, it would certainly seem constitutional to 
forbid him to extend credit to other saloon-keepers. 
If the Michigan decision should be followed by the 
Pennsylvania courts, the Brooks law will also be 
nullified. Altogether the decision is one of far- 
reaching importance. « 


The Canadian National Prohibition Convention 
was held in Montreal last week. About 200 delegates 
were present. The Committee on Political Action 
recommended that the Dominion Temperance 
Alliance be reorganized, and that there be a central 
political committee of twenty-one persons appointed 
to act until the contemplated reorganization of the 
Alliance be affected. As there was some doubt as 
to whether this meant the formation of a third 
political party or not, Dr. Sutherland moved an 
amendment in favor of the formation of a third 
political party. After a long discussion, which was 
concluded at midnight, the amendment was lost by 
a vote of 60 ayes to 109 nays, and the report of the 
Committee was adopted. 


The Kansas Democrats in their convention last 
week practically readopted their platform of two 
years ago, except in one important particular. They 
eliminated the plank demanding that the prohibitory 
amendment be resubmitted-to the people. The 
Chicago “ Herald ” states positively that General 
Harrison is a total abstainer. Several papers report 
that President Cleveland, since his marriage, has 
also become a teetotaler. The New Jersey local 
option high license law is now being tested before 
the Court of Errors. The “ Voice ” has been inter- 
viewing the Republican saloon- keepers of this city, 
and reports that none of them is dissatisfied with 
the action of the Chicago Convention. 


We are informed that we were in error in stating 
in this column a month ago that the Missouri Pro- 
hibition Convention refused to indorse the woman 


suffrage plank in the National platform. 


NATIONAL Prison AssocraTion.—The annual Con- 
ress of this society took place in Boston last week. 
he Rev E. H. Capen, President of Tufts College, pre- 

sided. Addresses of weleome were made by Governor 
Oliver Ames, of Massachusetts, and Mayor Hugh 
O’Brien, of Boston. These were followed by addresses 
by ex-Governor George D. Robinson, the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, General Charles Devens, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the Association, who 
delivered the annual address. Nearly every prison and 
reformatory in this country and Canada was repre- 
sented. A number of the Governors of States sent 
official delegates. An interesting feature of the gather- 
ing was a reception to the members of the Association 
and Boston friends, given by President Hayes Saturday 
afternoon. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A bronze relief portrait of ex-President MeCosh, by 
St. Gaudens, is to be presented to Princeton College by 
the Class of °79. It will be placed in the Marquand 
Chapel, and is to be unveiled at the next Commence- 
ment. 


The Executive Committee of the Architectural 
League has arranged that its annual exhibition of archi- 
tectural work and the allied arts shall be held from | 
December 27 next to January 12, 1889, at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries. 


Two large bronze statues, representing an American 
soldier and a sailor, destined for the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Binghamton, N. Y., were on view at the Henri 
Bonnard bronze foundry last week. They were the 
work of George Wagner. 


The Artists’ Fund Society will hold an exhibition and 
sale at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries about March 1, 
1889. The Artists’ Mutual Aid Society will join forces 
with the Fund for that oceasion, and will send the con- 
tributions of its members for the benefit of the widow 
of F. O. C. Darley. 


Every wood-carving school in New York has now 
more girls than boys, and at the trades institutes, where 
only young men are supposed to be learners, they are 
clamoring for admission. .Several women are svete dra 
in this city, and one young woman has just complete 
all the carvings for her new home. Many women are 
eager to show a high-backed chair or a table patterned 
after an antique model, whose beautiful ornamentation 
in the carving is the work of their own hands. 


The home of Millet, at Barbizon, says the “Critic,” 
is to be demolished. The widow of the great painter 
has received notice to quit. The owner of the place 
demanded 35,000 francs from the American admirers 
of the painter who, a short time ago, endeavored to 
purchase it in order that Mme. Millet might have the 
use of the house during her lifetime, and that it should 
become a museum after her death. The movement to 
as the house was headed by Mr. Walters, of 

altimore, who, through an agent, offered 20,000 francs 
for the house. The offer was refused. The value of 
tlre house and gardens is about 8,000 franes. . 


A memorial window to the late Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, of the Methodist Church, has been placed in 
the Simpson Memorial Church at Long Branch by his 
friend, Mr. George W. Childs. The window is in three 
panels, the middle one containing a portrait of Bisliop 
Simpson. Mr. Childs has also given a window to St. 
Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Chureh at Long Branch as 
a memorial of General Grant. In the center of the 
window is a head-and-shoulders portrait, life size, of 
the General. Two full-length figures, “ Mourning aud 
Peace,” stand on either side of the bust ; and above 
them is a floating figure, emblematic of Glory, with the 
sentence over it, “ Let us have peace !” 


The report of the President of the Cincinnati Festival 
Association shows that the festival a month ago was 
financially successful. The expenses were $42,758 95 ; 
receipts, $44,690. Mr. Hobart, the President, said : 
“In the history of the festivals there has never een 
shown so little adverse criticism, such complete general 
interest, nor such entire accord in praising the resul's of 
the festival. It left behind it a most pleasant fee'ing 
of gratification to all. First of all, Theodore Thorias 
is entitled to the entire credit for the artistic resus. 
While the chorus has not been as large as in form’r 
years, or the parts as perfectly balanced, it has done very 
effective work. Its devotion was unexpected and praise- 
worthy.” Mr. Hobart closed by urging the importane 
of a sounding-board in Music Hall, the necessity for @ 
chorus endowment fund, and the feasibility of forming a 
corporation with a capital stock of 350,000, with a ten 
per cent. assessment on stock to pay expenses of fsti- 
vals. This would allow firms to subscribe and be-ome 
stockholders. 


An exchange says that severe measures ar’ to be 
taken by the Paris police against organ grinders. These 
perambulating cacophonists will be no longer alloved to 
murder the compositions of their illustrious countr’men 
in the streets of the sprightly capital. If found grnd- 
ing, the grinders are to be, inthe words of the pole 
order, “relegated to the lockup,” and their instruments 
are to be sent to a kind of pound which contains all the 
flotsam and jetsam collected by the representatives of 
the law on their diurnal beats. There is a proviso in 
the stern ukase. The grinders will be allowed to mur- 
der music in courts aides at their own sweet will. 
The men, however, who are to be admitted to this priv- 
ilege will be few, and they must show some reason why 
they have adopted the peculiar profession of discoursing 
barrel-organ music in preference to stone-breaking, 
asphalt puddling, or cultivating corn or wine in rugged 
Piedmont, level Lombardy, or sunny Tuscany. The 
privileged grinders, moreover, are to wear badges on 
their arms. These articles are to be in copper, engraved 
with a lyre and the name of the padrone. After the 
issue of these regulations, a strong exodus of music- 
mongers and pifferari will no doubt take place in the 
direction of free England, which disputes with the 
United States the honor of being the happiest hunting- 
ground of itinerant Italian musicians. 


| 
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GOOD ADVERTISING IS NOTHING BUT TELLING THE FACTS IN THE PLAINEST WAY.—J. 


E. Powers, Advertising Expert. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


It has been estimated that there are 
now 80,000 salesmen on the road in this 
country, and their expense account alone 
averages $1,625 ayeareach. This means 
an outlay of $130,000,000 a year, and, 
counting an average salary of 31,000 per 
year, the grand total is swelled to $210,- 
000,000 expended by and on traveling 
- salesmen. his immense sum is scat- 
tered throughout the entire country, and 
furnishes an important item of railway 
and hotel profits. 


Mr. A. was a very timid man, but was 
accustomed to ask a blessing at meals, in 
a mumbling sort of way, when only his 
own family were present. He always 
omitted the ceremony, however, if any 
visitors were at the table. One day, 
when a friend was oe with the fami- 
ly, the little four-year-old daughter, after 
bowing her head a few moments and 
hearing nothing, innocently asked, “Papa, 
aren’t you going to make that funny little 
noise in your throat that you sometimes 
do before we begin to eat ?”—([ Christian 
Register. 


It appears the English Jubilee craze is 
not yet at an end ; here is a curious idea 
of a memorial. Mr. Assheton Smith has, 
it is stated, caused 630,000 trees to be 

lanted on the slope of the Moel Rhewen 
Sancti, North Wales. The trees are 
so arran as to form the words “ Jubi- 


lee, 1887.” Each letter measures 200 
yards long. 
The subject of “Publications” was 


before the Presbyterian Synod in North 
Carolina, and a very sprightly speaker 
arose and spoke as follows: “Some of 
our Sunday-school publications are of a 
questionable character. Not long ago I 
was glancing over one of these, when I 
happened to light upon an account of 
some matters in Texas ; and pretty soon 
I found myself in the midst of a very 
graphic account of a fight between a man 
and a bear. Presently 1 came to this 
sentence : ‘As this book is intended for 
Sunday reading, we must make this story 
of the bear fight short.’”—[ Richmond 
Religious Herald. 


Speaking of Presidential candidates, 
Benjamin means “ fortunate,” Levi means 
“associate,” Allen isn’t Scriptural, and 
Stephen means “crowned.” It is also 
noticeable that all the candidates except 
Mr. Harrison are sons of preachers.— 


[Washington Critic. 


The following letter to a French states- 
man is printed in “ Le Temps :” “I have 
the honor to give fair notice to the First 
Minister that, if he refuses me the pen- 
sion for which I have applied, I shall 
hen¢eforth vote as my conscience dic- 
tates.” 


That old reprobate, the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, has been driven from Kansas 
soil and is now a fugitive in the mount- 
ains of Colorado.—[Santa Fe (Kan.) 
Monitor. 


FjThe rabbit pest in New Zealand is said 
to be constantly increasing in seriousness 
in spite of the persistent efforts made by 
the Government and the farmers to eradi- 
cate it. They reduce, it is said, the feed- 
ing capacity of the land one-third, while 
the fleeces of the sheep have decreased by 
one pound to one and one-half pounds 
each, the number of lambs decreased 
from thirty to forty per cent., and the 
death rate increased from three to thirteen 
per cent. It is hoped that the increase in 
the population and the cultivation of the 
country will drive out the pests in it. 


CURIOUS EDITION OF THE BIBLE. 
[Venice Dispatch to the Edinburgh Scotsman.] 


I hasten to send to send to the “ Scots- 
man” the most significant advertisement 
that I have ever seen in an Italian news- 
paper. It announces a fact of the great- 
est moment, and one that cannot fail to 
imterest Christendom. It occurs in the 
“ Secolo,” which is a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Milan. This is a paper not in 
any way religious, nor is it considered, I 
am sorry to say, very loyal ; on the con- 
trary, it is rather anti-clerical and Social- 
istic. But its tone is always liberal and 


moral. It is largely identified with the 
peace party. It is philanthropic in its 
aims and scope. If distress of any kind 
exists in Italy the “ Secolo ” is the first to 
open in its columns subscription relief lists. 
In this way it rendered valuable help dur- 
ing the late cholera, earthquake, inunda- 
tion, and quite recent avalanche disasters. 
It is perhaps the most widely circulated 
and largely read paper in Italy. The ad- 
vertisement, or rather paragraph, which 
occurs in this day’s issue I translate 
entirely, and I allow it to speak for itself. 
It appears under the head of “ Art and 
Literature :” 

“The New Edition of the Bible.— 
There isa book that contains the poetry 
and science of humanity. It is the Bible, 
to which no work in any literature can be 
compared. ‘The Iliad was for Greece in 
certain epochs the code of the religious 
and political traditions for that country ; 
but the Bible contains the history of 
thought of all ages. Believers and dis- 
believers read it and studied it. It was 
the book that Newton read the oftenest. 
Cromwell when he went to battle hung it 
on the pommel of his saddle. Voltaire 
even had it always upon his desk. It is 
a book necessary to the culture of all 
classes, and ought to be found in every 
house. Elegant editions, illustrated with 
woodeuts and explained by notes, are 
costly. Edward Sonzogno (editor of the 
‘Secolo’) has begun to publish for the 
first time an edition which unites richness 
and cheapness. The work is divided into 
210 parts of eight pages each, and there 
will be 900 illustrations in fine woodcut. 
It is sold at a half-penny a number, and 
the whole work can he subseribed for for 
ten francs. In the first two numbers there 
are fourteen illustrations, which consist of 
copies of pictures, representations of Bib- 
lical scenes, drawings of ancient monu- 
ments, and of animals, plants, and flowers. 
Very capable minds have presided over 
the choice of these illustrations. The text 
and the notes are those of Martini, and 
the correctness of the letterpress enhances 
the value of the work. This artistic, 
useful, and popular edition—the first of 
the kind in Italy—is destined to an ex- 
traordinary success, worthy of its mirac- 
ulous cheapness.” 


BRIGHAM YOUNG'S READY WIT. 


It is believed that the following anec- 
dote of Brigham Young has never before 
been published. The high priest of the 
Mormons often had to exert the whole of 
his wonderfully quick wit in order to pre- 
serve the faith that his followers in 
him, but he was generally equal to the oc- 
easion. A certain elder, while choppin 
wood, had cut his leg so badly that it had 
to be amputated. As soon as he was able 
he came to Young and stated his case to 
him somewhat as follows : “ I have always 
been a Mormon; have several 
wives and a good many children, and in 
my present maimed condition I do not 
know how to provide forthem. I believe 
truly that you are Christ’s representative 
on earth, and that you have all the power 
that he had. If _ like, you can work 
miracles ; if you like, you can give me a 
new leg, and now I ask you to do it.” 

Young assented to all the propositions 
as they were laid down, and when the 
elder had finished speaking he said: “I 
can give you a new leg, and I will, but I 
want you to think a little about it at first. 
When the day of judgment comes, wher- 
ever you are buried, your old leg will find 
you out, and join itself to you, but if I 
give you a new one, that will rise with 
you, too, and the question is whether you 
would rather suffer the inconvenience of 

tting along with one for a few years 

ere, or go through all eternity on three 
legs.” 
The choice was quickly made, and 
Brigham Young’s reputation as a miracle- 
worker was saved. 


WHAT ARE SHOOTING STARS? 


What do we know as certain facts with 
regard to the shooting stars? 1. They 
are vastly more numerous than any one 
has an idea of who has not watched them 
continuously for many nights. Astrono- 
mers who have kept a record for many 

ears assure us that the average number 


seen by one observer at one place on a 


clear, moonless night is fourteen per hour, 
which is shown by calculation to be equiv- 
alent to 20,000,000 daily for the whole 
earth. 2. They are not terrestrial phe- 
nomena, moving in the lower atmosphere, 
but celestial bodies moving in orbits, and 
with velocities comparable to those of 
planets and comets. Their velocities 
are seldom under ten miles a second 
or over fifty, and average about thirty, 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit 
round the sun being eighteen. 3. They 
are of various compositions, comprising 
both a large majority of smaller particles 
which are set on fire by the resistance of 
the earth’s atmosphere, and are entirely 
burned up and resolved into vapor long 
before they reach its surface, and a few 
larger ones, known as meteors, which 
are only partly fused or glazed by 
heat, oat reach the earth in the form 
of stony masses. 4. They are not uni- 
formly distributed through space, but 
collect in meteoric swarms or streams, 
two of which at least revolve around the, 
sun in closed rings, which are intersected 
by the earth’s orbit, causing the magnifi- 
cent displays of shooting stars which are 
seen in August and November. 5. They 
are connected with comets, it having been 
demonstrated by Schiaparelli that the 
orbit of the comet of 1066 is identical with 
the August swarm of meteors known as 
the Perseids, and connection between 
comets and meteor streams have been 
found in at least three other cases. The 
fact is generally believed that comets are 
nothing bnt a condensation of meteorites 
rendered incandescent by the heat gener- 
ated by their mutual collision when 
brought into close proximity. 6. Their 
composition, as inferred from the larger 
meteors which reach the earth, is identi- 
cal, or nearly so, with that of matter 
brought up from great depths by voleanic 
eruptions. In each case they consist of 
two classes, one composed mainly of native 
iron alloyed with nickel, the other of 
stony matter, consisting mainly of com- 
pounds of silicon and magnesium. Most 
meteorites consist of compounds of the 
two classes, in which the stony parts seem 
to have broken into fragments by violent 
collision, and become imbedded in iron 
which has been fused by heat into a plas- 
tic or pasty condition.—[Contemporary 
Review. 


A Circuit of the Continent. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 


On receipt of a five-cent stamp, we will mail a copy 
of Mr. Beecuer’s great Thanksgiving Day discourse, 
describing his Trip through Thirty States and Terri- 
tories, the last extended tour made by him in the 
United States. ‘* A masterpiece of descriptive art.” 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘**Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1.00. Discount to the trade. ddress, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

ity. 


$30 per 100; 35 cents each by mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED Fro 


y STORY OF THE WAR 


qos 


SANKEY 
_MSGRANAHAN 
STEBBINS 


Mary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Vears’ Personal Expert 

nee as Field and Mospital Nurse.” It portrays the 

Womanly or “ Heavenly” side of the War. its Lights and 

“~~ Pure, and Good 
n 


Shadows “as a woman saw them 
terest and touchin 


DPiatance no hindrance, for 
Write for circular: to 
Hartford, Conn. 


6200 «a month made. 
we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. 
A. b. ORTHINGTON & CO., 


ULPIT FURNITURE. 
Owing to alterations in many churches, we have 
a large number of euehanges pulpits, chairs, &., 
which we can supply at very low rates. Correspond- 


ence solicited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


Refreshing Summer Books. 


UNDER GREEN APPLE BOUGHS. Anovel, 
by Heaven /iiustrated. $1.25. 
NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAYS. 
A Northern Summer Tour. By Mrs. S. M. Henry 
Davis. Jlustrated. $1.25. 
BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. lections 
from his works. $1. — 
BLACK ICE. A sto f the N ALBIO 
CAMP AND CABIN. Sketches of Life and 
Travel in the West. By R. N. Raymonp. Cloth, 
$1; paper, 50 cents. 
THE INFANT PHILOSOPHER. 8&t 
Leaves from a Baby’s Journal. By T. J. Vuane, 
D. 30 cents. 
TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM, Delight 
talks on the habits and characteristics of ee 
BY a Henry C. McCoox. Profusely illustrated. 


N.B.—Send to us for book b about 
WARD BEECHER. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


PUBLISHERS, 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS (30 cts.), by Get 
Menard and Belle Menard, who gi 

lightful little songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book IL, by L. O. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly p sive course of exercises 

‘gular 
valuable musical text book. 

BANJO ($1). 78 
merry and famous ones, with banjo accompanimen 
making a most attractive book. P 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1), 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com rs, 

ving @ great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 

bt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 
olai among the authors indicate attract- 
ive music. This book adds one our “classic” 
series, which now includes 


SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto, 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


YOUNG CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 
Assets, - - $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 percent. 66,274,650 
$78,104,254 


The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following par- 


ve us 50 de- 


Surplus, - - 


ticulars : 
Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—-viz., 127% per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 
Largest Income—viz., $23,240,849. 
Largest Premium Keceipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 


ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECO ABSO- 
LUTELY INDISPUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE 
THREE YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN BE SAFELY UNITED, AND IS 
WITHOUT RESTRICTION ON TRAV RESI- 
DENCE, AND; OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEA 
IMMEDIATELY UPON REC 
TORY PROOFS OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


AND PAYABLE 
OF SATISFAC- 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


| 
old Battle-¥ lags nchly colored in exact sac-simile. 
The “ booming" book for Men and Women Agents. $100 to | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_----- 


A REPUBLICAN’S VIEW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I desire to allude to the subject of an article in 
your last number entitled “The Political Issue.” 
The Christian Union is the best paper I read. I 
could hardly do without it. But its Mugwump sym- 
pathies sometimes give it an alien color. The 

object of the article is to illustrate the tariff issue 
between the parties, and points are so tabulated as 
to seem to present all the issues involved. 

Now, first, there is no tariff issue as founded on 
principle; and, second, even were it so founded, 
it is not the only or most important one before us. 
The Democratic, or Mills, bill before Congress, it 
is true, admits many things free which are now 
taxed, and would cripple or destroy some indus- 
tries. But it retains the worst features of the 
present tariff. The enemies of protection say that 
to thus build up home industries is to build up 
monopolies. Were this generally true it would be a 
fatal objection to the system. I will not now show 
that this, as to most things, is a mistake, but will 
indicate its truth as to some. I object strongly to 
some features of our present tariff, and regret that 
the Republicans make it so prominent an issue. I 
object to it because, as to some things, it strength- 
ens monopolies. It, so far, does not protect, but 
rather oppresses, American industry. is applies 
to all subjects of property which are the gifts of 
nature and which can be monopolized. Everything 
which can be monopolized will be, even though 
existing in great quantities. I will specify now 
only ores and bituminaus coal. Abundant as they 
are, their beds have become private property, and 
there can be no general competition in respect to 
them. Land that, as soil, would be worth from 
one to ten dollars an acre, is made to command a 
hundred, a thousand,or more. If ores and coal 
were found everywhere, this could not be. Land 
would have its value as land, and the price would be 
the cost of lifting and delivery. As it is, to this 
cost must be added the assumed value in the bed, a 
value created by the monopoly. The price is 
affected by competition among the monopolists, but 
the tariff comes in and says there shall be no com- 
petition from abroad. As to everything which can 
be monopolized, the broadest competition should be 
encouraged. If foreign coal and ores would destroy 
even the price of the articles in the bed so that they 
could be sold to manufacturers and others at the 
cost of lifting and delivery, that would be a “ pro- 
tection to American industry ”’ worth having. 

Now, the Mills bill, upon which the Democracy 
plants itself, retains most of these dutids. It pro- 
tects monopolies, while discouraging industries open 
to the fullest home competition. It admits lumber 
free, and that is right. For its details and the 
motive for its changes and non-changes you have no 
room, but I have said enough to show that there is 
no change in principle. It is all interest. 

But there is another question of vastly more 
importance than the tariff. The Democratic party 
nullifies the Fifteenth Amendment. It is not denied, 
a boast rather is made of the fact, that in certain 
States the votes of the mass of the electors are sup- 
pressed by fraud or force. Such suppression is 
counted on as a necessary factor of Democratic suc- 
cess. It will continue as long as it is permitted and 
pays. To support the Democratic party is to sup- 
port such suppression. This flower of despotism, 
if not plucked, will bear fruit to hereafter convulse 
the nation. Class oppression will not always be 
borne. Our system is fundamentally Christian, not 
Brahmin, and to realize the slave system, under 
whatever form, is to lay up wrath against the day 
of wrath. 

The Republicans may be again defeated. The 
combination of the old South, without regard to the 
will of its whole people, with the free traders once 
Republican, with the saloon and whisky interest, 
with the political prohibitionists, with the ballot- 
stuffers of the larger cities, and the classes always 
Democratic, is a very strong one, and may again 
win. I should feel less interest if the parties were 
equally law-abiding. P. Buss. 


ABOLITIONISM AND PROHIBITION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue for June 21, on page 772, you have 
an article headed “ We Think Not.” In it you 
_ describe the three parties that slavery and the drink 
traffic have respectively produced ; and you also 
say, “If the Abolitionists, ‘pure and simple,’ had 


been left to fight out the war for the preservation 
of the Union, slavery never would have been abol- 
ished.” Will you allow a word of question and 
criticism ? 

While it perhaps makes no difference in the 
final outward result, is it not morally more correct 
to give the reform credit for producing the two 
working parties, and let the sin against which the 
reform arises be held responsible for the other party 
—the “ party of compromise,” ? 

I suppose every reform is attended by these three 
parties. The Protestant Reformation had them, 
and they accompanied the progress of primitive 
Christianity. 

Would you say about the Protestants “pure and 
simple,” or the Christians “ pure and simple,” what 
you do say about the Abolitionists “pure and 
simple”? In your article I think you do uninten- 
tional injustice to the Abolitionists. 

Not with carnal weapons would or could the 
original Abolitionists, or Protestants, or Christians, 
have abolished slavery in our country, or established 
Protestantism anywhere, or made pagan Rome 
nominally Christian. But is it not just as true, yea, 
is it not more strictly true, that without these origin- 
al (in principle as well as in time) reformers, their 
reforms would never have been accomplished ? 

You speak of “a party of compromise” in the 
times when slavery was dominant. It is not with- 
out significance that thirty or forty years ago the 
“National Anti-Slavery Standard,” the official or- 
gan of the Abolitionists “pure and simple” (the 
“ Liberator ” was “a free lance”) had for its motto 
“ Without concealment and without compro- 
mise.” 

The “ fundamental principles of American free- 
dom” which involve the buying and selling, as a 
beverage, of intoxicants, are not fundamental to that 
faith, one of whose greatest, yet most irregularly 
appointed, apostles, said, essentially, “If food once 
offered to idols cause my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world continues.” 

You speak, and rightly so, I think, of a party of 
compromise in the old time of slavery’s reign. ‘That 
party included many good and Christian (in some 
sense) men who were ready (not knowing what they 
did) to compromise the cause of Christ in the per- 
son of his enslaved follower, for the sake of partisan 
(either Whig or Democratic) success. It was only 
the Christian principle and courage and faith of the 
Abolitionists “pure and simple” which then pre- 
vented the indefinite, yea, the endless, postponement 
of the abolition of slavery. 

The Abolitionist “pure and simple” saw in slay- 
ery the chief evil, the practical sin, which then 
threatened the Republic. So the Prohibitionists 
“pure and simple”’ see in the drink traffic the chief 
evil and the practical sin which now threatens the 
Republic. In this purity and simplicity is a real 
parallel between the principles of the pure Aboli- 
tionists and the simple Prohibitionists. 

A SIMPLE PROHIBITIONIST. 


A WOMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


In your last issue you express the hope that other 
women opposed to the suffrage movement will 
express their opinions publicly. I have thought 
much upon this subject. I regard voting as involv- 
ing a solemn duty to God and man, and therefore 
that it should not be assumed “lightly or unad- 
visedly ;” and there does appear to me in the argu- 
ments adduced for woman suffrage much more that 
is both light and unadvised than of sober, serious, 
conscientious examination of the duties correlative 
to the right of which they feel defrauded. I should 
have more confidence in the rectitude and utility of 
the measure if its leaders were impressed with the 
necessity, as a preliminary and preparative step, of 
urging their adherents to an exhaustive study of all 
those duties before applying for their extension to 
them. When women were first admitted as clerks 
in the Departments at Washington, they were not 
satisfactory ; they wanted women’s privileges as well 
as men’s work and wages. Andif women rush into 
political duties either ignorant of their requirements 
or averse to performing them, they will diminish the 
moral influence they now exercise upon men. But 
there is another and a fearful subject to consider, 
and one which seems to be ignored, if not positively 
unthought of. Mrs. Corbin points it out. A 
weighty reason with me for women’s voting has 
been that a conscientious and enlightened man, 
long passed away, neither an advocate nor opponent 
of the measure, said, “ Elections would be more 
respectable if women were present.” But when I 


reflect that all women must have the ballot if any 

do, and balance the number of respectable women 

who will vote, against the drunken, fighting, and 

other unprincipled women who will be sure to vote, 

from choice or bribery, I am appalled. The worst 

men yield an unconscious respect to the presence of 

good women, but the worst women do not; and 

their presence and conduct may do much to weaken 

the reverence of the men toward the whole sex. 

The majority of votes for righteous causes, even if. 
all the good women who ask for the ballot are added, 

will hardly stand against the evil element which 

will thus be introduced; and if the tiger be un- 
chained, who will repair the injury ? F. 


"WOMAN’S REAL POWER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Mrs. C. F. Corbin, in her open letter in Christian 
Union of June 28, struck the keynote of woman’s 
real power. Human nature is impatient. Great re- 
forms demand generations of time. One generation 
sows, another cultivates, and another reaps. The 
women control the vote of the next generation, or 
may do so, if they go forward in their true strength. 
If David had worn Saul’s armor he would not have 
slain his ten thousands. Another thing: the ballot 
in the hands of women would place in the hands of 
the papal priesthood a weapon that would inflict on 
American progress a festering wound. S. 


ENGLAND'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
HANCELLOR VINCENT is to be congratulated 
that he is able this year to bring to Chautauqua . 
and a few of the other summer assemblies one of Eng- 
land’s best examples of devoted Christian workers for 
humanity—Mr, Benjamin Clarke, editor of the ““Sunday- 
School Chronicle,” London. Mr. Clarke is in the prime 
of life, being born in Devonport, England, in 1836, and 
early attaining toa consciousness of his true life-work— 
service for God and man in the great city of London. 
Mr. Clarke had the advantages of a good education, 
receiving a portion of his scholastic training at the 
Independent College, Taunton, from whence he went 
into the banking business, in which he held several posi- 
tions of trust both in the country and in the head office 
in London. To Somerset House he soon went, to 
assume a most responsible appointment in the Inland 
Revenue Department. 

At a very early stage he devoted much time to the 
personal instruction of youth and the teachers of youth ; 
and while still in the civil service he was elected to 
edit a weekly paper for the very purposes which rested 
on his heart and brain. It was in 1866 that the come 
mittee of the London Sunday-School Union brought him 
to the front and elicited his deepest sympathies in the 
great work to which that body is committed. Still 
later the editorship of the “Sunday-School Chronicle ” 
came to his hands—a periodical which weekly ministers 
to the intellectual and spiritual stimulus of at least 
twenty thousand Sunday-school teachers. 

In Caledonian Road, Islington, North London, stands 
“ Gifford Hall,” with its numerous divisions and sub- 
divisions of labor and helpfulness. No one could accu- 
rately describe it save one who had long been connected 
with its multifarious agencies. In its morning Sunday- 
school are 359 scholars on an average, and in its after- 
noon Sunday-school 698 on an average. The evangel- 
istic agencies are numerous—infant classes, 3” 
classes, girls’ classes (separate from the Sunday-schools), 
teachers’ training classes, forty-five members in its 
Young Women’s Christian Union, thirty-eight members 
in its Women’s Week Evening Bible Class, 182 enrolled 
in its International Bible Reading Association, 191 
members in its Mission Church, holding Gospel services 
forenoon and afternoon on Sabbath, on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday evenings, and open-air services 
from May to October; sick clubs, gymnastic clubs, 
homes for aged poor, an annual flower show by the 
children of the mission in which plants‘grown from seeds 
and roots given to the children compete for prizes 
which stimulate and ennoble; the infants’ playroom, 
with its tops, dolls, swings, rocking horses, ete., cheer- 
ing and comforting the wee ones; total abstinence bene- 
fit societies for the various classes and sexes—these and 
many other agencies are all utilized for the lifting and 
educating and Christianizing of the mass of the populace 
contiguous to the Gifford Hall Mission. Who can tell 
the resultful forces thus set in motion ? B. 


What is believed to be the most powerful and efficient — 
tool yet made is the gigantic hydraulic forging press 
of the Atlas works at Sheffield, of which Krupp of Pood 
has ordered a — It exerts a nominal force of 
4,000 tons, though its actual maxmium power is consid- 
erably greater. The work is made ready for the great 
machine by three furnaces, each capable of heating an 
ingot of one hundred tons, and two traveling cranes, 
each easily lifting one hundred tons, convey and manipu- 
late the forgings. € man operates four valves to 
raise, lower, advance, retire, move sideways or rotate the 
forging, and another man regulates the strokes of the 
press with the utmost delicacy and accuracy. 


——--—-— - 
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FABULOU ANIMALS. 


Of the many fabulous animals having 
their habitat in the Mongolian mind, says 
the “ Swiss Cross,” none is more complete- 
ly domesticated and universally believed 
in than is the dragon represented upon the 
national flag, giving name to the throne, 
and having numberless images in — 
They know each other’s thoughts, plans, 
and wishes without intercommunication. 
Like all the other gods, they go once a 
year to the superior heavens to make an 
annual report to the Supreme Ruler ; but 
they go in the third month, at which time 
none of the other gods dare appear ; and 
their stay above is but brief. They 
generally remain in the depths of the 
ocean, where their courts are filled with 
their progeny, dependents and attendants, 
and where the and genii sometimes 
visit them. eir palaces of diverse- 
colored transparent stones, with crystal 
doors, are said to have been seen in the 
early morning by persons gazing into the 
deep waters. A fine Chinese scholar of 
my acquaintance, a graduate, gravely 
assured me that he had seen a dragon 
moving through the heavens in a storm, 
and that he had a distinct though distant 
view of his tail. To see one indicates 
good luck, and they are seldom seen by 
any but the righteous. It is said that the 
fish and serpents that live to a vast age 
are finally transformed into dragons. 
Another animal frequently represented in 
bas-relief on the walls of temples, and 
sup to appear when a sage is born, 
is the Chinese unicorn. It has a body 
like a deer, with the head and tail of a 
lion. It has a horn on its forehead, and 
is often pictured with the eight precious 
writing implements under its feet. One 
appeared in the time of Confucius, and 
the boor who saw it killed it, saying, “ It 
is neither tiger, ox, nor pig.” Confacius 
saw its dead y, and bemoaned its 
being so uncommon that no one had 
recognized it. The well-known phenix 
lives among mountains and lays cubical 
eggs. It is several feet high, and has a 
long neck, long legs, and a long plumy 
tail. It has a resplendent variegated 
plumage, slim wings, a sharp tongue, and 
gleaming eyes. It gazes at the sun and 
moon, facing east by day and west by 
night. Its voice is flute-like, and when 
it calls, tigers flee away, and all birds 
assemble around it to do obeisance. Its 
nest has never been found, though its 
young have been seen. It only appears 
when a wise sovereign is about to be 
born. 
dragons are sometimes hatched from its 


eggs. 


HOW A PIG CAUSED THE WAR OF 
1812. 


It all happened in this wise: Two 
citizens of vidence, R. I., fell into a 
most unseemly discussion on account of 
the lawless trespassing of a pig owned by 
one of them. The grieved party pos- 
sessed a very fine en, in which it was 
his custom to spend his hours of leisure, 
weeding, grafting, and transplanting the 
flowers and vegetables in which he de- 
lighted. But o 
den in the evening, his ears would be 
saluted with a grunt and rustle, and the 
fat form of his neighbor’s pig might be 
seen =——e a hasty flight from the gar- 
which it had been placidly 
a 

In hi h dudgeon the ener sought 
his neighbor, and complained of the pig’s 
frequent visits, declaring that a little time 
spent in repairing the pig-sty would re- 
strain the animal’s roving propensities. 
But to this the owner of the pig responded 
that if his neighbor would keep his _rick- 
re fences in proper repair, the pig might 

e its daily airing without temptation, 
and the garden would not be endangered. 

ted misdeeds on the part of the 

pig fanned the smoldering fires of dis- 
sension into the flames of open hospitality. 
At last the crisis came. e owner of 
the n, rising unusually early one 
morning, discovered the pig contentedly 
munching the last of a fine bed of tulip 
bulbs. Flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer. Seizing a pitchfork which lay 
hear at hand, the outraged gardener 
plunged its sharp tines into the hapless 
ra and bore the body, thus fatally im- 
ied, to the sty, where it met the gaze 
of its owners an hour or two later. There- 


It affiliates with the dragon, and |} 


n, as he entered his gar- | 


after it was war to the knife between the 
two neighbors. 

Now, what had all this to do with the 
war of 1812? The answer is simple. 
The two neighbors belonged to the 


political party known as the Federalists. 
Through all the outrages that Great 
Britain inflicted upon the United States ; 


while seamen were being impressed, 
American vessels stopped on the high 
seas, and while every possible indignity 
was being committed against the flag of 
the United States, the Federalists re- 
mained friendly to Great Britain, and 
contested every propositon for the declara- 
tion of war. 

But the Democratic party was eager for 
war, and as British oppression became 
more unbearable, the strength of the 
Democrats increased. It so happened 
that the election district in which the 
two neighbors lived had been about equal- 
ly divided between Democrats and Fed- 
eralists, but the latter ‘party had always 
succeeded in carrying the election. But 
in 1811 the owner of the garden was a 
candidate for the Legislature on the 
Federalist ticket. His neighbor had 
always voted that ticket ; but now, with 
his mind filled with the bitter recollec- 
tion of the death of his pig, he cast his 
ballot for the Democrat. When the 
ballot were counted, the Democrat was 
found to be elected by a majority of one. 

When the newly elected legislator took 
his seat, his first duty was to vote for a 
United States Senator. He cast his vote 
for the candidate of the Democrats, who 
was also elected by a majority of one. 
When this Senator took his place in the 
United States Senate, he found the ques- 
tion of war with Great Britain modem ’ 
and after a long and bitter discussion it 
came toa vote. The Democrats voted 
for war and the Federalists against it 
As a result of the voting, war was declared 


—again by a majority of one vote.— 
Willis J. Abbot, in St. Nicholas for 
uly. 


THE EASE OF HABIT. 


A recent visitor to the mills where the 
bank-note paper is made for the use of 
the government describes the skill and 
swiftness with which the sheets are 
counted. 

“ ] saw one girl whose motions resem- 
bled those of a machine in their accuracy 
and lightning-like rapidity. My eye 
could not follow the monotonous, flash- 
ing movement of her fingers; yet so 
delicate and unerring was her touch that 
every imperfect sheet was instantly 
detected and dropped.” The narrator 
says that he discovered in this girl an old 
schoolmate, “ whose fingers two years ago 
were as clumsy as my own.” 

The government employs women in 
the Treasury Department in separating 
the charred fragments and cinders of 
bank-notes accidentially destroyed by 
fire, so that their denominations and 
numbers may be discovered. A visitor 
watched one of these experts float a mass 
apparently of black soot on water, and 
divide it with fine, light touch until it 
took shape and meaning to her keen 
lance. 

“ My eyes,” she said, in answer to his 
expression of amazement, “are no sharper 
than your own. The skill lies only in 
habit.” 

School-boys, in their groping efforts to 
plan and forecast their future, are apt to 
compare themselves, untrained and crude 
as they are, with men long skilled in their 
trade and profession, and to grow hope- 
less with the contrast. 

The student of book-keeping despairs 
as he watches the accountant reckon a 
line of figures with a swift, upward 
glance, and the tyro with the pen loses 
courage as he sees the old editor dash off 
a column of forcible argument in vivid 
English, the words coming unsummoned 
when needed. How can they compete 
with such ability as this ? 

They forget that these men began with 
steps as hesitating and unable as their 
own. They make no allowance for the 
stanch, unfailing ally, ease of habit, 
which comes to every patient worker. 

“All things,” says the old proverb, 
“eome to him who works and waits,” 
but nothing comes more surely or more 
helpfully than expertness in his work, and 
keen satisfaction in doing it thoroughly. 


—[Youth’s Companion. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (adsolutely Pure). 
GRANT’S (Alum Powder) 
RUMFORD’S, when tresh.. 
HANFORD’S, when 


CHARM (Alum Powder) .... 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) +... Ss 
DAVIS’, and DAVIS’ 0. K. xx 


New York, (Alum Powders. kk 


CLEVELAND’S........... 
PIONEER (San Francisco). .. 


DR. PRICE'S. ..........-. 
SNOW FLAKE (Grof’s) ..... 
LEWIS?’...... 
PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... 


HECKER’S......... ...... 


ANDREWS £C0. “Regal 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum ). 


RUMFORD’S, when not fresh 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


**T have tested a 


e of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 


open market, and find it composed of - and wholesome ingredients, It is a cream 


of tartar powder of a high degree o 


phosphates, or other injurious substances. 


merit, and does not contain either alum or 


E, G. Love, Ph.D. 


‘Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. The 


Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly th 


offered to the public. 


**The Royal 
baking powder of whic 


e purest and most reliable baking powder 
H. Ph. D. 


A, Mott, 


Powder is purest in quality and highest in stren 
I have knowledge. 


h of an 
WM. 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 


the Vienna World’s 


xposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 


American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 
No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists and Boards of 


Health all over the world. 


Note.—The above D1acRaM illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum 


waders to be of a comparatively 


high degree of strength, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. 
All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be ayoided as dangerous 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
thorough; fourteen resident teachers. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY 


Location pleasant and healthful. 
Thi ms 
ISS MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL 


Coarse of Siudy extended and 
Sept. 6th, 1888. 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


SIXTY 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, N. Y. For particulars 
and list of animals address 
J. H. FULLER, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 


WANTED—MANAGER ! 


well-known Publishers. Will control large stock 


it of $300 to $300 and ref uired. 
LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master ei‘her of these 
sufficiently for every-day and business con- 


, versation, Dr. cu. 8. 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books 
each , with privilege of answers to all ques 


tions, and correction of exercises, Sample co 
L, B cents. Liberal terms to teachers, ” 


j NBISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


= 
REDHEAD’S 
CZAR.....- ---- 
| 
| 
—— 
| 
| 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS.—For sale, at Great Bar- BROWN’ ° PRENCH DRESSING. CHURCH EQUIPM ENT. 


50 Cts. WANTS. 50 Cts. rington, Mass., property known as ‘* Chestnut- 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
on, urnis 
Cards of not more than one-half inch out; every pealies convenience ; abundance of AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and McShane Bell ‘pale. 
will be inserted in this column, for pure water; large, well-arranged stable, box- —_ Fines Grade of Bel! 185. 
stalls; location very healthy and desirable ; ten 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. minutes’ walk from station; is one of the mo” H. McSHANE & €O., 
ee charming homes in Southern Berkshire. Will Mention this puper. + Baltimore, Md. 


sold low. Address **C,”’ Box 54, Great Barring- 
BOLL-TOF DESK ton, Mass., or W. A. Harding, Room 183, 230 Proad- 
for sale. Apply to J. H. Fuller, 30 Lafayette 
way, N. Y. 


Place, Christian Union. 
WANTED.—A practical, working housekeeper, | WANTED.—The wife of a Presbyterian PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. CHURCHAC HIME, of BELLS. 
having good health and experience, to manage the would like to take into her family a little girl t | Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


culinary department in a large sanitarium. Apply | = = educate with her own little daughter. Has had 
by Satter te D. Cc. Christian Union, New York. in conducting a private school for A GIFT TO MINISTERS. V4 
children. Home ina college town. Testimonials 
Madeley’s Science of Correspondences tt yee 


FOR SALE.—In course of erection, at Upper Mont- from influential parties and former patrons given, Elucidated (742 pp.. Svo) sent free to ministers and = 


clair, N. J., house containing ten rooms, also if desired. Address ‘Mother and Teacher,” 8 who wil (price of 
8 Connecticut New Church Association, 
bathroom, laundry, town water, and steam heat. Christian Union Office 0. 6 Elm St., New Haven, Conn.”’ This work con- 


Will be finished to please purchaser. Apply to tains the key to the inner and heavenly mneanin of 
the Bible. Rev. E. Paxton Hood (of the E elical 


A YOUNG LADY wishes work for five or six The Latest and most Fas- | becomes, b z ee the aid of this principle of interpretation 
weeks in the summer vacation. She has experi- cinating Recreation. A (Correspon 
ence in clerical work; would assist in a home at copy of ——-— 
the seaside or mountains, or in traveling. Address “Howto Make 9” 

A. 8., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Photograph 
oes With Descriptive Catalogue, 


t ithout charge to 
FOR SALE OR TO LET.~J. H. Fuller has “amy one interested in 
taken an office at 30 Amateur Photogtaphy. 
Union Building, for the sale and renting of Orange 
County property, farms, gentlemen’s country NCOV ILL MFG. (0. 
residences, summer homes, etc. He has a number W. Invine Apams, Agent. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


et 
up orders haf our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
d Hand Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Prass L amp, 


of farms for sale, and if you will inform him what ESTABLISHED 1802. Web 
Dealers in P.O, land 33 Veecv St.. New York. 


WANTED-—By a lady in Brooklyn, a perfectly 
reliable person for household duties; three in 
family. Good home tothe right party. Address 
Mrs. A., care Christian Union. 


Photographic Materials, HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


: 423 Broome St., New York. Thi 
~ § is old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
S AMATEUR ro am gy rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and . 


from $10.00 


oe ce, with which Pict- juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
WANTED-—To exchange three months’ summer ures of the highest potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
board at a summer resort hotel for board in New cine Am be and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
York next winter. References exchanged. Ad-| “| __| tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
dress J. F., Box 44, Lowville, N. Y. bowels, ‘aa preventing kidney disorders. We 
WANTED-—A position as teacher in a school for ee - one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous - 
young ladies by one who has had three years of | | /——a—Egds HAIR BALSAM depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney ha Pricsien Bein to 
successful experience in teaching mathematics | and beautifies the hair. | disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
and the ordinary English branches, and can give | [A ee he them to perfect health, as thousands of our | ‘R 
the highest testimonials of her qualifications for | HA Hair to its Youthful Col ‘ “ey best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, a OF ST fac ig 
such a position. Addres; F. D. 8., Box 479, New 3 Prevents Dandruff and hair falling | or six for 35.00, ated, a 
and $1.00 at Drug JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & CO. Howaid C hair = n, 


York City. 
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Aperient Aperient Aperient Aperient am 
) keeps the digestive theliver » relieves sick head- gives royal relief , 
system in perfect &@ and cures ache,sour stomach ff SE I. T Z | R to rheumatic 
order, and drives all bilious and | and nervous sufferers promptly’ 
away dyspepsia. malarial disorders. depression. = and effectually. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The money conditions, both here and 
in the London money market, are hardly 
changed from a raw | : due, in part, 
to the fact that the security markets have 
continued about as dull as they could pos- 
sibly be, owing to the season—midsummer 
—always a season of business quietude, 
and to the additional holiday, July 4, 
which has served to emphasize the pre- 
vailing Back of these general 
causes we have, however, the special one 
of uncertainty as to political results, and 
the itinned delay in practical legislation 
for the relief of the Government overplus 
of revenue. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has not purchased any bonds of any 
consequence this week, so that accumula- 
tion of this surplus has made some prog- 
ress, though the tendency of interior 
funds to drift to the centers in these dull 
times may be sufficient to overcome the 
Government withdrawals and leave the 
banks with their surplus unimpaired. The 
disbursements for interest by the Govern- 
ment, amounting to about $9,000,000, on 
the Ist of July, will also make a showing 
in favor of expanded bank deposits. The 
payments on account of interest on rail- 
way securities on the lst of the month are 
estimated at about $36,000,000, while the 
dividends to be paid on railway shares 
during July will hardly fall short of 
$15,000,000 ; in addition, the estimates 
for various State and city interest moneys 
will raise the aggregate payments for the 
month to not less than 375,000,000. These 
figures represent the distribution of in- 
come on account of investments, much of 
which will seek reinvestment in the vari- 
ous securities on the Stock Exchange 
lists. This reinvestment movement ac- 
counts for the activity in bonds which 
continues, and which tends to lift the 
whole bond list out of the tiresome rut 
in which it has so long remained. 

We called attention last week to re- 
markable railway earnings reported, in 
spite of the asserted falling off in the 
traffic in various systems of railways 
through the country. The lists continue 
to furnish renewed evidences of this 
healthy increase from week to week, and 
the past week is no exception to this con- 
dition. The most remarkable showings 
are made by the transcontinental lines. 
The Canadian Pacific exhibits for the 
month of June an increase of 396,000 ; 
the Denver & Rio Grande, $26,000 ; 
the Northern Pacific, 3438,326, and for 
the year from July 1, 1887, to June 
30, 1888, the latter shows an increase 
of $3,034,170. These figures seem 
extravagant, but they go to show the 
vast strides these northern settlements 
in Dakota and Minnesota are mak- 
ing, and the volume of products raised on 
their virgin soil. The Southern roads are 
making splendid showings. The Texas 
Paeifie increases its earnings this June 
over June of 1887 over 381,000 ; the St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas, $37,000 about ; 
the Louisiana, New Orleans & Texas, 
$32,000 ; and the Norfolk & Western, 
$37,000, Many other roads show handsome 
gains, indicating that the romancing about 
railroad traffic, rate-cutting, ete., which 


has been the stock in trade of the de- |, 


ressors of securities so long, is without 
in fact. 

The stock market has finally moved 
out of its rut, and taken a start up from 
two to five per cent., exhibiting a very un- 
comfortable strength to those persons 
and combinations of persons who have 
been seeking to weaken the list of prices | Rea 
by various unscrupulous devices. It looks 
now as if they would have to come into 


‘have the largest corn crop this year of 


any on record—say, 2,000, 000,000 bushels 
—while prognostications are not less 
favorable for cotton. 

The bank statement this week is as fol- 
lows : 


Loans, increase........... $3,390,900 
Legal tenders, decrease. ... 1,378,000 
Deposits, increase......... 5,580,100 

rve, decrease........ . 2,500,425 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of 324,316,800. 


WALL STREET. 


DESERT SAND STORM. 


The following vivid description of one 
of the terribly » Herein sand-storms of 
the deserts occurs in “ Fraser’s Travels in 
the Khorassan :” 


**Merning still found me in a wide and 
trackless waste of sand. e wind, which 
blew so piercingly all night, lulled, as it gen- 
erally does, toward Jmorning ; but the haz 
vapor, loaded with ‘light particles of san 
through which the sun rose as red as blood. 
gave warning that the calm would not con- 
tinue long ; nor had I pursued my course an- 
other hour before the roar of the desert wind 
was heard, columns of dust began to rise in 
the horizon, and the air became, gradually 
filled with driving sand. 

** As the wind increased, the whole plain 
around me, which had been heaped by former 
tempests into ridges, like the waves of a 
troubled sea, now got into motion; the sand 
blew from off their crests, like spray from the 
ocean, and covered myself and Same with its 
dense eddies ; while, often unable to distin- 
guish the true course, my horse toiled over 
) a ridges, sinking up to the very girths in the 

baffling substance. 

continued for some hours to persevere, 
struggling against the fury of the gale and 
the clouds of suffocating sand. ‘To my alarm 
my horse now became terrified and restive. 
He snorted, reared, and appeared unable as 
well as unwilling to face the sharp driftin of 
the still increasing storm. In vain | tried to 
smooth and urge him on; caresses and blows 
were alike ineffectual. 

‘** To abandon my horse would have been to 
give up hope ; for i could not proceed a single 
mile on foot ; yet to remain stationary, as I 
was forced to do by the animal’s terror, meant 
certain destruction. Everything that offered 
resistance to the torrent of sand, which some- 
times poured along the earth like a rapid 
stream of water, was overwhelmed in an 
incredibly short time; even when my horse 
stood still, but fora few moments, the drift 
mounted higher than his knees; and, as if 
sensible of the danger, he made furious efforts 
to extricate himself. 

“Quite certain that my only hope lay in 
constant motion, in the chance of gaining 
the leeward side of some hillock or mass of 
rocks that might afford a shelter till the storm 
should blow over, | gave up my true course 
turned my back to the wind, and made all 
possible efforts to press forward ; and, at last, 
when man ~ horse were exhausted, during 
a partial lull, 1 observed something like a 
rock looming through the dusky atmosphere. 
It proved to be but a bank of drifting sand 
with a hollow on the lee side, but here my 
worn-out horse and I found a tolerably good 
shelter for some hours till the storm lulled.”’ 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Capital Subscribed’ - 


,000, eee 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash 0 00 
and Undivided Proate. "11 5, 144 82 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
mowers on the unduly stimulated property 

the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Statement of the Ex —_ Mortgage Com at 


Real estate $704,753 27 
estate mortgages deposited with 

xe to secure debentures and bonds 2, a 75,134 45 

5,000 00 


United States Government bonds, 4s...... 
Railroad bonds 


the market and cover their short sales of | other bonds and stocks.................... 93,910 43 
stocks at a heavy loss tothem. There is 01 
popular sympethy for pasties Real Estates 
who lose their money in trying to fore ees 48,548 27 
holdings by falsehoods and manipulations Due from banks and bankers.............. 141,182 O1 
of yarious sorts ; and there certainly will $4,035,945 §2 
be no sympathy now, when they have been LIABILITIES. 
exercising spec “nal agenc ies to accomplish genital paid . cee $l, | ¥ 
this result. ‘The reports from the corn | Une 
rop, the wheat crop, and the cotton crop, | Rebetfures and bonds outstanding..." 2.953.200 
of te, indicate most satisfactor weather 50,000 00 
mey received in payment of loans not 
and remarkable crop progress. We spoke | _ yet delivered....................0.000+. 7,861 43 
early in the season of the backwardness | 
of the season, but intimated that this) = 
$4, 035,945 52 


might be a source of encouragement, and | 
of positive advantage, as it often had been | 
before, to crop growth. The weather this | 
Season has of late indicated its disposition 
to give its best help to vegetation ; and 
the prediction is freely made that we ‘shall 


Sixteenth Quarterly 


New York, 208 B'wa 
Boston 


Diy idend 2 Per 


Cent. Payable July 12, 1 


1, 17 St. 


cor. & aad tSt. 
END FOR 


AMPHLET® 


SIX PER CENT. 


SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


Puyshle “ the Bank of New York. N. B. A. Secured 


Mortgages 0 of Real Estate de with 
THE FAR LOAN ND TRUST co., 


NEW YORK. 


Guaranteed Mortgages and Municipal Bonds. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit &Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


N. Svric 


Pres. 
1ce-Pres. A. T. DANIELS. 


Joun GuTur 
L. H. Pounps, 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest pyre semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. ral rates of interest and no expense to 
—— holding securities offered by this Com any, 
avery proce. sy taken to make securities SA FE an 
MPT PAYMENT of 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
pous collected. We have a very large list of property 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 

Surplus, $355,016 

business we have loaned $11 »494 ,600, paying from 

have been returned 

irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds ana 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
per annum first mort gages on productive 
EAST AND WBst. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
Capital gies Paid 8600,000 
and Mo e Notes Guarant 
Trust Co., Philadelphia ; Broadway Nationa] 
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SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bo 8 
Semi-Ann mal interest. Negotiated Ww 


CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of Weoo and 

up Prompt Payment ted to ten and 

Interest Coupons made an ed to ader 

c St, LOCATION IN T Cok 
° m years’ experience. e 

tal. Wide ~ Refer to “C ongre 

alist. or Form, rences 

before you invest elsewhere. “ 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We invite wishing investments ab- 
e to examine the securities of the 


(MERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887,'§1,883,909. 
and Debentures Salty guaran- 
Full 


ve 
A.L, ORMBBY, H. ONS 
NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. a 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS, 


paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi-annually. 
We guarantee both interest and principal. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KNSAS CITY, MO. 


MANHATTAN -SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


New York, June 26, 1888. 
74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
3th instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 


— 
KANSAS INVESTMENT Go 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST. poeron. MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & Co., 


roadway. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS MO. 


guaran 
FARM MORTGAGES Per 


AL BANK 


§ T. PA UL , MINN. 
in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
solicited. 
Principal and interest both f guaranteed by Capi. 
to investors with- 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings 
ward. Full — regarding our 
Sew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Sreadwap 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ALLEN c. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
PER CENT. F IRST MORT GAGE 
eed. Interest 
poveble ational Bank of the Republic 
Girar 
Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as es 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
AF E INVESTMENTS 
Capital, $750,000 

tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principal 

a delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
in amounts of $5 and up. 
J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
A SOLID PER CEN j 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 

ife Insurance, Annuity, an 

Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstanding o 


gations Limited by Statute. 
GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, tenn 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital a uthorized, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOLVES, IOWA. 


Negotiates hes ut Mextqage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without | oss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges oft he East,jand 
many private ins itutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Pres’t of Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, 
L. Temple Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutlan 


net, in KANSAS ni’ 
STOCKS ‘paying TWENTY r — or meee, 

of soli secur! ies you ma refer Please w 
JOHN President, Bai 
City, 


and 
ections free. ab for’ pa with 
forms and 


(Send for 


Hon. Treas., Peterbo 
N. H.; Rev. Annednager, 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. 

ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


( MINKE J 


] #4) Factories Wanted | | 


Tu | CoMMERCIAL EXcHANGE, AN OR 
GANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN OF Des Mornzs, 


266 NORTH 


WHICH ARE 


TO ADDRESS 


DES MOINES 


[us 350 mites west or 
SOUTH OF SAINT; 
1 50 BAST or OMAHA. 


| YOUNG MEN ESPECIALLY ARE ASKED 
J. E. Active 


lowA, INVITES CORRESPONDENCE 


PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACTURING 
|| WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PEOPLE. 
SIXTEEN RAILROADS, COAL AT 5O CENTS 
NED TO MAKE [T THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST OF CHICAGO. 


PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Des_ Moines, lowa. 


| 


| | | nt. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 2. 


HE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


New Yorx, THursDAY, Jury 12, 1888. 


THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Through the generosity of our subscrib- 
ers, we are enabled to place this week 
Firry Home MIssIONARIEs on our sub- 
scription list for one year each. This 
brings the total number to 150. 

We do not know of anything that can 
be of more help to them in their work than 
a weekly visit of The Christian Union. 

As we stated last week, we will furnish 
the paper at cost. 

We have received the following sub- 
scriptions : | 
. $5 00 


G. A. B., 
Anonymous, . 5 00 
D.C. S., . 2 50 


We are constantly receiving letters of 
appreciation from the names already en- 
tered, and feel that we -cannot but en- 


courage the work. 
Read what they say : 


I have now received some four copies of The 
Christian Union. I notice also on label that 
the paper has been paid for one year. I write 
this to thank you for the paper, which receives 
a warm welcome in ourfamily. Also I thank 
the party (who is unknown to me or I would 
write him) who may have paid for my year’s 
subseription. I value your paper highly, and 
find it a real help to home missionaries. 

Yours, J. W. 

HumBOoLpT, Kansas. 


I wish to return my sincere thanks to the 
friend who is so interested in the Lord’s work 
in which I am engaged. I would have 
answered your kind letter before, but have 
just returned from Missouri, where I have 
been holding two weeks’ evangelistic services, 
resulting in much good. I’m sure I shall 
prize The Christian Union very much ; it will 
be useful to me in the Master’s work. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 

Fats, Elk County, Kansas. 


G. M, 


A PASTOR’S CONTRIBUTION. 
Please find inclosed check for $2.50,for which 


you may inerease by one the number of Home 
Missionaries to whom The Christian Union is 
sent. I know of no way by which $2.50 can 
be made to do more good than by giving the 
reading of your paper to some family that 
hasn’t it. Very truly yours, 
D.C.S, 
Canaan, Conn. 


WHEN TO STOP. 


[The Desk thinks the following, taken 
from the “ Philadelphia Ledger,” worth 


repeating in these columns : | — 
Among the merits which we prize ina 
horse is that of being able, when bidden, 
to make a sudden and complete stop. 
Some horses never acquire that power, 
and, after they are checked, they only 
gradually slacken their speed, and some 
time elapses before they stand quite still. 
The same incapacity seems to be inherent 
in many men. They have strength and 
energy to begin and perseverance to con- 
tinue, but little ability to stop. The same 
inertia which keeps indolent persons al- 
ways at rest, keeps them always in motion. 
It is comparatively easy for them to be- 
gin, but how to leave off they know not. 
The most familiar instance of this is in 
the province of speech. We have all ex. 
perienced the pain of sitting through a 
lecture or a sermon, which, however good 
or enjoyable at first, has been protracted 
far beyond the point of weariness. The 
benefit that might have accrued from what 
was said is well-nigh dissipated in the 
subsequent fatigue of listening, and the 
desire for the end to approach at length 
conquers ali the nobler desires which the 
speaker’s power or eloquence may have 
awakened within us. In private conver- 


WHEN TO STOP.’ 


sation the same thing is frequently ap- 
parent. Some one buttonholes in the 
street, and, regardless of the claims upon 
our time, or of our interest in his dis- 
course, compels us to listen until our 
patience and courtesy are vanquished. Or 
a company, otherwise agreeable and inter- 
ested in one another, is annoyed by the 
persistence with which one member pushes 
a favorite topic, or repeats an oft-told 
tale, or in any other way monopolizes the 
conversation. Every one, except himself, 
wishes that he would stop, and he per- 
ceives it not. One man presumes upon 
his intimacy with his friend to descant un- 
interruptedly upon his own affairs, which, 
if confided to his ear in moderation, might 
have won sympathy and aid, but which, 
continued ad nauseam, may break up the 
very friendship which he thus abuses. 

In all such cases an egoism, which ren- 
ders the offender blind to the feelings of 
others, lies at the foundation of his 
offense. Some persons are so naturally 
sympathetic, and have such keen percep- 
tions of the mental conditions of those to 
whom they speak, that such intrusive- 
ness would be impossible to them. They 
feel instinctively when they have said 
enough, and stop before there is the least 
chance of weariness. Yet though all are 
not so happily organized, all can culti- 
vate this intuitive sympathy to some 
extent ; all can bear in mind that what 
may interest them intensely may be of 
slight consequence to another, and may 
thus restrain themselves within narrow 
bounds when tempted to enlarge on their 
favorite topic. If this seems almost 
impossible to some who have acquired 
this unfortunate habit, they may compel 
themselves to a long course of silence, 
trying meantime to interest themselves 
in the conversation of others, until they 
learn to see the privilege of speech with- 
out abusing it. The cup is not the only 
temptation for which total abstinence is 
often the surest means of victory. 

There are other things besides speech 
in the pursuit of which men, once fairly 
launched, often do not know when or 
how to stop. One man begins business 
withevery promise of good suceess. He 
has energy and judgment to start with, 
and perseverance to overcome the ob- 
stacles which may meet him. His vent- 
ures are successful, his employees are 
faithful, his future looks bright. All 
would be well did he but know just when 


| and where to stop, or, knowing this, did 


he have the resolution to enforce it upon 
himself. But he presumes upon his past 
good fortune, continues to make ventures 
too long and too heavily, and failure over- 
takes him. Or he presumes on his physi- 
cal strength and does not take needed 
rest or recreation—his powers give way, 
and he is left a wreck. Not business men 
alone, but men of every occupation, 
with energy and ambition, need to learn 
this lesson, when to stop, if- they would 
not make failures of their lives. 

Then there 1s the self-indulgent man. 
He pursues pl easure, excitement, novelty, 
amusement, knowing not when to stop, 
.until disease or poverty, or loss of reputa- 
tion, or the contempt of honest men, lays 
hold of him and puts a final and a fatal 
end to his career. Sometimes a parent 
with a stern sense of the need of author- 
ity will enforce it at all times and seasons, 
and, perhaps, continues to exercise it long 
after it should have ceased, until the 
youth, yearning for the freedom he has 
never been taught to use, breaks away 
from his home and ‘from all guidance 
whatsoever. Or an ambitious teacher 
urges on an equally ambitious pupil to 


tasks beyond his strength. The boy 
willingly responds to the stimulus, studies 


late and early, passes difficult examina- |’ 


tions, takes honor after honor, but, neither 
teacher nor pupil knowing when to stop, 
he at length breaks down from the excess- 
ive mental strain, and his life is the for- 
feit. 

Monotony is often more wearing than 
the hardest work that admits of occa- 
sional changes. Indeed, it is usually the 
one-sided views which people take of their 
own and others’ faculties which lead 
them to inflict injury on health and 
happiness. If we would sit at Nature’s 
feet she would teach us that one great 
secret of the life that is worth living is to 
exercise all our faculties in turn—to be 
grave and gay, busy and at leisure, 
obedient and self-reliant, theoretical and 
practical, thoughtful and loving, each in 
its own time, and thus to develop heart 
and hand and brain in harmony. And 
to do this faithfully and successfully we 
need not only the energy and courage to 
begin each rightful attempt, and the reso- 
lution and perseverance to carry it on, 
but also the judgment to know when to 
stop and the self-control which bows to 
the fiat of the judgment. Until we 
acquire this knowledge and this power 
our self-culture and our social influence 
will be alike imperfect. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


[There are a number of suggestions in 
the following clipping which three read- 
ers out of four will indorse. Even those 
who fail to indorse them will not fail to 
admire Mayor Hewett’s courage in offer- 
ing them. The Desk is always glad to 
take off its hat to courage in politics. } 

Mayor Hewitt presented four prizes 
offered by Elliott E. Shepard to school 
children for stories and poems founded 
on incidents of the War of the Rebellion. 
In presenting the prizes, Mayor Hewitt 
said that it was evident that the spirit of 
Americanism that influenced the men and 
women of this country in 1776 had taken 
fresh hold of the people. His observa- 
tion of the course of events since he had 
been in the Mayor’s office showed him 
that the time had now come for the plac- 
ing of greater restrictions on immigra- 
tion. In former years people who sought 
this country did soin order to find a home 
where they would be free from oppres- 
sion. In the last ten years there had been 
a great change. A large number of the 
present immigrants were brought here by 
corporations, and were practically serfs. 
This threatened not only a danger to the 
workingmen of this country, because 
these immigrants were brought here 
under contract to work for very low 
wages, but the institutions of the country 
were also threatened. 

If the labor of these men could be sold, 
their votes also could be sold, and they 
were sold. In view of the close division 
of the vote of the country between the 
two leading party organizations, he 
regarded this as a great evil. The only 
remedy which could be applied was by 
some wise revision of the franchise laws. 
The Mayor said that his own views were 
that, before a man was permitted to exer- 
cise this right, he should be able to read 
and write, and any foreigner wishing to 
become a citizen should not only renounce 
all allegiance to any other power, but 
shall have been a resident of this country 
at least fourteen years, if not twenty-one 
years. His own views would favor the 
longer period, for all native-born citizens 
were required to wait that length of time 
before they could vote. 


HOPE FOR AMERICAN JOURNAL- 
ISM 


Mr. Arnold’s attack on the American 
press touches on what all foreigners of 
distinction find the greatest mystery and 
nuisance of American life. For the last 
fifty years the newspapers have been the 
first thing which attracts their attention 
when they land, and which during their 
stay here most distinctly = to 
them the national taste and manners. 
“The absence of truth and soberness in 
them, the poverty in serious interest, the 
and sensation-mongering, are,” 

e says, “beyond belief.” is is un- 
doubtedly what a very large body of the 
most intelligent and cultivated Americans 
say of the newspapers, and it is no won- 
der that a foreign critic, who suffered 
severely from their brutality when he 
was here, should say it also. But here 
again it does not do to generalize too 
sweepingly. It is not true of the Ameri- 
can press as a whole, and when true of 
particular newspapers is almost always 
the result of the personal peculiarities of 
the editor. For reasons which we have 
not space to discuss here, journalism in 
the United States has until recently been 
one of the neglected callings, which made 
no serious drafts on the talents and culti- 
vation of the country, and of which the 
pecuniary possibilities were first made 
ng by a man of very low character. 

e may be said to have created “the 
American newspaper” as the world 
knows it, and to have given it a stamp 
and tone from which it has not yet 
worked free ; but to conclude that it will 
never become more sober-minded, more 
serious in its interests, and more careful 
about accuracy, and more closely allied 
to the intellectual life of the country, is 
to deny one of the plainest facts of 
American history, and that is, that there is 
no department of human activity in which 
progress in the United States is not cone 
stant and steady, though at particular 
points not always very perceptible. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
m here no painful inch to gain, ' 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

—(The Nation. 


“Do Not Like Where You Are?” 
‘**Well, why do you not go to Fort Griswold- 
on-the-Sound, that charming hotel, opposite 
and two miles below New London, Conn.? In 
addition to 200 rooms, all facing the water, 
they have cottages.’’ ‘* Their table is unsur- 


passed, the scenery is grand, the climate fine, 
no glare from all sand beaches, and not a mos- 
quito can be found, owing to the prevailing 
southwest winds.’’—{S y T 


JENNIE JUNE ON SUMMER REQUI- 
SITES 


Nothing is more essential to comfort during 
the warm summer months than to lay in a 
little stock of really good soaps, perfumes, and 
those refinements of the toilet which are as 
natural and indispensable to the modern 
woman as the air she breathes. 

These luxuries and delights may be said to 
be her own creation, for her love and appreci- 
ation of them have stimulated their produc- 
tion, and brought to their manufacture the 
utmost skill of the chemist, the poetic sensi- 
bility of the botanist, and the exquisite taste 
of the artist. 

No articles are more easily and commonly 
adulterated than toilet articles ; but there is 
one house in this country engaged in the man- 
ufacture of toilet articles that has won a 
great name, at home and abroad, by sparing 
no cost or effor. to bring their productions to 
the greatest possible excellence. In this 
branch of manufacture Americans can look 
with pride to Colgate & Co., who make soaps 
and perfumes, not only equal in refinement 
and delicacy to the most famous of French 

reparations, but free from all harmful and 

eleterious mattter. 

Colgate & Co.’s latest novelty is the putting 
up, in small 1 oz. bottles with metal distribu- 
ting stoppers, of their Violet Toilet Water 
oan their triple strength Eau-de- 
Cologne, the finest most permanent 
cologne in use. 

Nothing better could have been thought of 
than these little bottles for personal use, so 
convenient for carriage and transfer, for 
refilling from a larger reservoir, as the little 
distributing bottle is not to be thrown away, 
but is for all time. 

A few drops of these delightful perfumes, 
when in the basin or bath, impart to a 
body of water the most penetrating and inspir- 
ing fragrance. 

ere are no other colognes or toilet waters 
that are so delicate and lasting, or that have 
so well caught the free spirit of the flowers. 
JENNIE JUNE, 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


“UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN.” 
By A. D. F. Ranpotrn. 


PSALM CVII, 


1, 
What matter how the winds may pear dl 
Or blow they east, or blow the 
reck I how the tides may «we 
o summer calm, no winter gale, 
Impedes or drives me from my way ; 
1 steadfast toward the Haven sail 
That lies, perhaps, not far away. 


II. 
I mind the weary days of old, 
When motionless I seemed to lie ; 
The night when fierce the billows rolled 
And changed my course, I knew not why : 
I feared the —, I feard the gale, 


F Forgetting twas th ger 
was 


thus 80 away. 


Ill. 


I measure not the loss and fret 
Which through these years of doubt I bore ; 


I keep the memo , and yet 
Would hold "s patient mercy more. 
hat wrecks have p me in the gale, 


What ships sunk in the summer orf 
While I, with furled or spreading 
for the Haven far away. 


IV. 
What matter how the winds may blow, 
Since fair or foul alike is best ; 
God holds them in his hand, I know, 
And I may leave to him the rest ; 
Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 
As I toward the Haven still sail 
That lies, I know, not far away. 
—{Sailors’ Magazine. 


A SCHOOL OF TROUT. 
Down where the sunshine is stirred in the 
ter, 
By alan that bend the thin tops of the 


The Bn shallows out at the head of the 
meadow, 


And, dammed by a log, widens more at the 
edge. 


The a “egaeg are rank on the rich bank about 
And ut aa on the log straggle tussocks of 
Beneath fh the warm driftwood the cricket is 


chirpi 
And ay TE frogs tune their throats 
for th the class. 


The little trout practice at vaulting and leap- 
And stir up the sand in their still, shallow 
From daylight | darkness and all through 


e moo 
They ny every trick that is taught in their 
school. 


They strain at a gnat and then swallow a lady 
bug 


Deep ‘into the air they all dive for a fty. 
But larger they’re growing, and in the hard 
uture 


The careless ones jumping at feathers must 
die. 


And — of them, reaching the age of discre- 


Will p: hunt for a deep shady hole, 
And, like their old f father—as cruel as Nero— 
Will live as they please, without conscience 
or soul, —[ (Forest and Stream. 


BUILDING. 
By Susan 


Souls are built as temples are— 

Sunken deep, unseen, unknown, 

Lies the sure foundation-stone 

Then the courses framed to bear 

Lift the cloisters pillared fair. 

Last of all the airy spire, 

Soaring heavenward, higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as mer are — 
Ineh by inch in gradual rise 

Mount the layered masonries. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 

Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are,— 
Here a carving rich and quaint, 
re the image of a saint ; 
Here a coop: -hued pane to tell 
or miracle ; 
ch 


Every little helps _ much 
Every , careless tou 
Adds a charm or leaves a sear. 
Souls are built as temples are— 
Based on truth’s eternal law 
a and steadfast, without flaw 
Up and the through 
Up and on the buil ding goes ; 
very fair thing finds its place, 


Every lends a grace, 
Every hand may make or mar. 


e snows, 


A BABY’S EPITAPH. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
April —_ me: Winter laid me here away to 


Bright was my daytime ; night 
is soft and deep ; 

Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well 
are ye that weep. 


Ye that held me dear beheld not a twelve- 
month long ; 

All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not 
whence the song 

Came that made me smile, and laid me here, 
and wrought you wrong. 


Angels, calling from your brawling world one 
undefiled, 

Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to 
rest beguiled ; 

Here I sleep not ; pons and weep not here 
upon your chi d.—[Selected 


A NOBLE KNIGHTHOOD. 


The overtared brain is liable to give way in 
the very hour of professional success. Long 
years of sturdy intellectual labor are thus 
nullified by the breaking down of the only 
source of capital which the minister, physi- 
cian, lawyer, journalist, or active merchant 
relies on for his future triumphs. The Rev. 
E. D. Curtis, of Saugatuck, Michigan, was 
suffering from overwork during the summer 
of 1885. He secured a Home Treatment of 
the Compound Oxygen supplied by 
Starkey and Palen, 1,52 Arch Street Phila. 
delphia, Pa., used it, enjoyed it, and wrote 
on September 11th: I have used the treat- 
ment with ¢ effects. It comes far nearer 
a specific for my case than any medicines I 
ever took.’’ Dozens of similar letters might 
be rinted. 

e vitalized Compound Oxygen now sup- 
plied by Drs. Starkey & Palen acts like 
magic in most cases of Consumption, Neu- 
ralgia, Asthma. Nervous Exhaustion, Bron- 
chitis, Insomnia, and kindred ills. It is not 
a “cure all,’’ but it has already been used in 
forty thousand families. To such as may 
take an interest in the ene and applica- 
tion of this new and remarkably successful 

agent, a Pe ent, setting forth the full 
detail will be sent, postage paid, to any part 


ARMY OF 


A bright women _ are 


now using JAMES PyLe’s 
PEARLINE, the Best wash- 


ing compound ever made. 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEAPUINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


“OUR CONSTANT Aim 
FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


A little higher in price, bat of unrivaled quality 


'S TO MAKE THEM Tr 


Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Ayer’s illa. my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.’"—G. C. Brock, 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

an wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsa hie two bottles + which 
made a complete 

Burning w.v 

“We have sold Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.’’— W. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


TA MAN 


Jt ~CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wh 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF a MAP OF TH 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND PACIFIC 


Its main + oe and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
he DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 


LIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


ticke 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Great Rock Isiand Route.” 
West and Southwest from 


TOP 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


Its Watertown 
AND DAIRY BELT” 


Ticket Office or address 


gE. A. HOLBROOK 
Gen'l Tt. & Puss. Agt 


by Pacx’s Pav. 

Cusmossp Ean Dara, 

TREN 
Sis 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’] Manager. 


HISCOX, § 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 24, 18388. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


mber, 1887....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 1387 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums................... $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1887, to 3lst December, 1387 soacsensbenmnennn 21 
Losses during the same 
$1,599, 408 25 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and ex- 
The Com has the follo Assets, viz.: 
United States, and State of “Now 
other Stocks 
Real Estate = Claims due the Company, 
N and Bills Receivable..... 1,362, 986 
218. lg2 40 
12,237,283 35 
Biz per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 


peqvesentats ves on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 


certificates of the issue of 1383 will 
be redeemed — 5 paid to the holders thereof, or . - 
legal representatives, on and after Tue lay 
Seven of February next, from which date + 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
eo at the time Of payment, and canceled. 
A of | cent. is on net 
premiums 0 e Company for the year en 
1887, ~ which ficates will be 


ed on and alter Tue sday, the May 
By order of the Boa 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW: JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, SHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. L GE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM }ROOT, ISAAC BELL 
HORACE G : DWARD FLOYD-JON 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN IRA BURSLEY 
C. A. HAND JAMES A. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TORNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


SENSIBLE 


G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USB. 


BROS 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH have been Salty 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him brit. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


An Ointment for 


WILHEL™’S NASALINE having been on trial fn Cutersne du 
to ye twill cure Cata 


Head, “ore Threat, or 4n 4- but ve 
table preparation, compound dea ferbe found in the y Mountains. vill purity 
and smell. Testimonials o 


are now prepa 


the breath and strengthen the senses oO 
citizens of Colorado furnished. 


IT WILL CURE CATARREH. 
Sent by Mail. 


Address, NASALINE MANUFACTURING CO., Denver, 
Omce, 51 King Block. 


the Nasal Organ. 


the past five years w 


Hay Fever, Cold in the 


IT WILL CURE HAY FEVER. 
Price, 50 cents, 


P, 0, Box 1882, 


= 
Ceaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- _ 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining | 
Chair Cars, Soats Free, to holders of through | 
| 
= Kansas City and \eapolis and Bt stamped aod Honse. 
and every where. Send for Circular. 
y other tow ns and cities. 
Pree The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers > > i 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
Z —~ For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
\\ 
TRADE MARK 
=, 
yous. 
OUR TRAM: 


